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SAFETY 


“The spirit and capacity which a city bank brings to the service of its 
correspondents are best judged by routine incidents out of the day’s work.” 


W ah, Des DP <= 


——s 


-Called Our Saar Officers 


into Conference”’ 


A correspondent in a neighboring state recently called the 
officers of our Investment Department into conference 
upon an issue of industrial bonds which it was planning 
to offer in the Chicago market. 


Our investment facilities and experience fully covering the 
intricate financial, legal and merchandising details of bond 
offerings were at once placed at the correspondent’s disposal. 
Weassisted in determining the amount of the issue, obtained 
the opinion of an attorney, helped with the announcement, 
distribution and sale of the issue—and kept our correspond- 
ent advised of our progress daily by wire. 


For 55 years we have been building a correspondent organization made up of 
banks and bankers selected for their ability to be of mutual assistance. We 
invite correspondence upon investment matters and other problems in which a 


Chicago correspondent can be helpful. 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Offering the Seven Essentials of a Banking Home 
SPIRIT EXPERIENCE CALIBER CONVENIENCE COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 
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HE NEW HOME OF THE CONSOLIDATED 

FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANKS OF HAMMOND, INDIANA, size 
83 feet by 154 feet, will be of fireproof construction, 
with structural steel frame and Indiana Limestone 
exterior. The general layout of the building, the 
apportionment of space for banking and rental pur- 
poses, and the resultant earning power of the property 
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warrant the careful investigation of any banker facing 
a similar building problem. Full particulars will be 
furnished without obligation. 
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WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 


HE three banks which have united 

to form the Illinois Merchants Banks 
have for many years paid more than ordi- 
nary attention to the development of their 
services to banks. 


Today, their combined resources and 
facilities offer special advantages which 
appeal strongly to bankers. Capital and 


surplus amounting to $45,000,000 with 
total resources well over $400,000,000 
place them in an unusually strong posi- 
tion —and a fully equipped organization 
of long and wide experience assures ser- 
vice at all times of the highest standard. 


Correspondence or interviews with our officers 
concerning your Chicago requirements is invited. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY |(@& THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank | fies hi Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company RSs Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets Nay La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 
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In personal service 


to travelers — 


lies the ExtraValue of American 
Express Travelers Cheques 


N the personally helpful Travel Service which your depositors re- 
ceive when they carry American Express Travelers Cheques often de- 
pends the success or happiness of a journey. 


Practically all bankers take pleasure in recommending American Express 
Travelers Cheques to their patrons who are going abroad. But the ca- 
pacity of the American Express Company to serve the holders of its 


Cheques here in the United States, as well as abroad, is not so fully un- 
derstood. 


The American Express Company is in the travel and tourist business. 


To make it possible for travelers to enjoy traveling more is its first con- 
sideration. It represents all steamship companies, railroads, and hotels. 


Its offices are centers of travel information. Its advice and suggestions 
are competent and helpful. 


It is essentially a travelers’ company, maintaining fully equipped travel 
offices in the larger cities. These, in addition, are supplemented by 26,- 
700 local Express Agents. Your patrons carrying American Express 
Travelers Cheques are their customers. To a stranger getting off the 
train, to a motorist passing through, to a woman traveling alone, or with 
children, these express agents are friends at hand. They are often lo- 
cated where there is no bank. They cash cheques when most places are 
closed. They can secure quick relief if cheques are lost or stolen. Their 
work necessarily makes them the best informed men of the neighborhood. 
They know roads, distances, and can point out restaurants and hotels to 
fit the purse. They are familiar with the town’s history, with the inter- 


esting places to visit, and with the local by-law and speed pitfalls—and 
they are always on hand. 


When, through your teller’s window, you equip your best depositors or borrowers 
with American Express Travelers Cheques—even if it is only for a brief motor trip, 
a rail journey, for a short stay at some resort, or for a plain business trip — you 


automatically place at their disposal the friendly, helpful, Personal Service of the 
American Express—everywhere. 


The policy of our advertising is to direct travelers to the 17,000 banks selling Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Izaak Walton League of America 


Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
Outdoor America, to be sent to the following: 


Name 


A ddress 


City 


State 
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Do You Love. Your America? 


The Izaak Walton League is an organization 
of nearly 100,000 lovers of America, actively 
engaged in effectively carrying out their pledge: 


““We pledge ourselves to do our best to restore 
for posterity the Outdoor America of our Ancestors” 


Join in this Great Cause—Subscribe Today to 


Outdoor 


America 


Owned and published by the Izaak Walton League of America 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR 


Hunting, Fishing, and Outdoor Stories and Illustrations by such celebrated writers 

and artists as Zane Grey, Gene Stratton-Porter, Harold Bell Wright, James Oliver 

Curwood, Dr. Henry Van Dyke, Charles Livingston Bull, Bruno Ertz, W. H. D. 
Koerner, Frank Hoffman, Frank Stick and many others. 


The July Issue on News-stands June 20th—15c 


Zane Grey’s Story, “THE FISHERMAN” 
James Oliver Curwood’s “THE GRIZZLY KING” 


20 other Great Features 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 


Zane Grey recently wrote: 


**This destruction of our woodland is not an issue affecting merely the fisher- 
man and the hunter. I have written and cried aloud that in this connection 
there is no destinction between outdoor men and all other Americans. Un- 
fortunately it is only the outdoor man whose ear you can reach. All the other 
Americans if you do make them hear think your interest is selfish. 


536 Lake Shore Drive, CHICAGO 


4 

f 

i Right here I want to ask a question. Why do I write for this Outdoor 

i America, this conversation league> I do not get paid. My time is precious. 
My labor is prodigious. My prices are high. Yet I keep on writing. Why?— 

| Emerson Hough did the same until he died. Gene Stratton-Porter, James Oliver 

P Curwood, Henry Van Dyke and others are all lifting their voices, using their 
pens in this cause. Their time, too, is valuable. Why then do they give their 

i energy, their talent, their sincerity, without pay? Because they love America. 

r They have vision. They see the future. They know the multitudes must be 
roused before it is too late. 

§ 

b 


Every American has seen hay or wheat fall before the scythe or the mower. 
That is the way the dense dark beautiful forests of Washington, Oregon and 


California are disappearing. To what end? I declare I cannot see any end for 
such wholesale destruction except to make a few men rich.”” 
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At the Club 
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poke: topics these days are not 
strictly office conversation. Often the 
most difficult business problems are solved 
over the lunch table. 


The widespread popularity for Outdoor 
Advertising, manifested by discussions at 
the banker’s lunch table is not accidental. 

Our consistent efforts in selling bankers 
its adaptability to their business is becom- 
ing evident everywhere. And a study of 
the campaigns now in progress reveals the 
justice of our recommendations. 


BE CAREFUL OF THE 
STORIES 
Talk at conventions, luncheons, clubs, 


and on the street, as well as articles in 
banking journals by 





au I creative 
BUREAY 


Over the Lunch Table 


Bankers talk about IT 


The mission of Outdoor Advertising for 
the bank is primarily to build confidence 
and familiarity for it, and thus to promote 
thrift and consultation in money matters. 

By popularizing and building good will 
through this permanent and impressive 
publicity, more than 350 important Ameri- 
can banks are now earning bigger profits. 


GET THE FACTS 
FROM US 


Do not make the mistake of passing 
judgment on casual information. Out- 
door Advertising has many ramifications 
that require special application to every 
case. The same creative talent in this 
organization that is working for big 
national advertisers 





Outdoor Advertising 
users may have stim- 


: HE Cosmopolitan State Bank is a com- 
ulated your interest T munity bank, located one mile from 


the loop. They began using Outdoor 


inthe subject. But be 
careful that the re- 
marks of these enthu- 
siasts do not encourage 


you to expect too campaign. 


FROM CHICAGO 


Advertising about two years ago and their 
first contract was for a period of one year. 
After the first four months they entered a 
contract for five years and have co 
ently increased their outdoor displ 

advertising from the beginning of t ~ 





is at the disposal 
of even the smallest 
banker for the asking. 

Do yourself the 
favor of coming to the 
largest advertising 
institution for your 
facts. We have repre- 





much. 


CHICAGO 


Harrison, Loomis 
and Congress Sts. 





sentatives everywhere, 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, Fifth 
Ave. and 25th St. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Branches in 48 Principal Cities 
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Mr. Banker— 


That hidden talent in your institution 


can be uncovered and made valuable 
to you with an 


Employee’s Contest 


We offer you within the field of Sales Contests: 


1. A Complete Campaign 


Furnishing Bulletins, layouts and supervision by a trained 
man—experienced in the direction of such work. He 
carries the work through to completion. 


2. A Set 


Complete layout, bulletins, and program, including 
instruction. 


There is a choice of several sets. 


3. Stock Bulletins 


A series of contest bulletins for you to use as you see fit. 
Among the institutions that it has been our privilege to co-operate 
with and serve are— 


The Continental and Commercial Banks - Chicago 
The First National Bank - ~ - - Chicago 
Foreman Trust and Savings Bank - - Chicago 
The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland 


Vital Points—our Service in your institution appears under 
the name of one in your organization. There is practically none of 
his time taken from his usual duties. 


We work out all details for your special case, and require co-opera- 
tion, but that is all. 


Have you the facilities to take care of new business when it is secured ? 


Send for further details 


CARR SPEIRS COMPANY 


McCormick Bldg., 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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PUTTING YOUR SALARIES ON 
AN ACCURATE BASIS 


Pay-roll expenditure constitutes a large 
part of bank operating costs, and as a 
result has an important bearing on profits 
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FFECTIVE administration of _ sal- 

aries is one of the most important 
duties of the manager. The pay-roll 
expenditure in banks constitute: a large 
part of the total cost of operation and 
consequently has an important bearing 
upon the profits of the business. Sal- 
aries in large banks often amount to 
60 per cent of the total cost of opera- 
tion. The banker charged with the re- 
sponsibility of securing ‘qn adequate 
return on the capital invested by the 
stockholders must give this item careful 
consideration. Although it is natural 
and proper that he should consider 
wages in mass in relation to operating 
cost and profits, he should not fail to 
realize fully that no problem touches 
more closely the welfare of the indi- 
vidual employe or has more significance 
in relation to the maintenance of a 
happy and efficient working foree, With 
salary administration, as with all else 
in personnel management, efficiency 
comes from a proper adjustment of the 
claims of employe and employer. 

This adjustment is not an easy one to 
attain. The bank manager who is try- 
ing to lower rising costs of doing busi- 
ness looks first of all to his pay-roll. 
Is it possible to operate with fewer em- 
ployes and with lower paid employes? 
Will a lower seale of salaries result in 
a lower cost of operation? Or will it 
result in lowered efficiency and poorer 
service to the bank’s customers. On 
the other hand, we have the claims of 
the worker—the desire for a_ better 
standard of living for himself and those 
dependent upon him; the hopes of ad- 
vanecement to work demanding more of 
the employe’s ability and giving more 
prestige; and those yearnings for the 





By WALTER R. BIMSON 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


satisfaction of the varied wants of the 
individual—all of which are more or. 
less dependent upon the financial re- 
ward received by the worker. 


That the intensity of these desires 
and the means of expressing these 


FFECTIVE administra- 
tion of bank salaries is 
discussed in this article, the 
sixth in the author’s series on 
bank personnel management. 
While Mr. Bimson does not 
set down in this article spe- 
cific salaries for the various 
jobs, the principles presented 
afford a valuable basis for ad- 
justing salaries in accordance 
with true economy and with 
the happiness and efficiency 
of the bank force. 

The succeeding article will 
analyze other incentives to 
effort, such as bonus plans, 
profit sharing plans, and group 
insurance, which are com- 
manding attention in banks 
everywhere. 


claims are as varied as the individual, 
of course, does not simplify the matter. 
How shall exact justice be measured out 
to the worker who takes every oppor- 
tunity to impress upon his department 
head or manager the value of his ser- 
vices, as well as to the quiet, retiring 
worker who never presses his claims for 
consideration upon his superior. 


The varied recommendations of de- 


+a) 


partment heads are al-o to be considered. 
Alongside of the man who realizes that 
the value of his services depends some- 
what upon the economy he exercises in 
condueting his department and who 
therefore tends to discourage increasing 
salaries, is the other type of department 
head whose pride in his workers and 
optimistic appraisal of their worth 
leads him constantly to work for in- 
creased salaries as a reward for their 
superior performances. In the first case, 
if the management allows the depart- 
ment head to influence the adjustment 
of salaries, we may have dissatisfaction, 
high “turnover,” inefficient labor; in 
the other we may have salarv expendi- 
tures increased to a point far above the 
budgeted allowance for such expendi- 
tures, as well as grave injustice to those 
workers whose salaries depend more 
upon “pressure” than upon efficiency. 

Moreover, just where do we come to 
the point when by salary payment we 
are able to stimulate to the greatest 
degree the interest and efficiency of the 
worker? 

With these and many other of the 
troublesome questions arising out of the 
administration of salaries, let us con- 
sider just what should be the guiding 

Pete relating to the policy of bank 
salary administration. 

First of all, salaries should provide 
a living wage. Bank clerks are expected 
to dress well, to take a respectable place 
in the life of the community, to maintain 
a decent standard of living. And if 
they are to practice what they preach, 
surely there should be enough salary in 
addition to these requirements to make 
possible a savings program that will 
provide for unexpected needs as well 
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as for old age. Of course, the argu- 
ment that is constantly set up against 
this principle is that the market governs 
the wages and if young men and women 
are willing to work for less than a liv- 
ing wage, why should the manager, with 
an eve to favorable profits, pay more 
than necessary. On the other hand, the 
thoughtful managers of every business, 
with an appreciation of the social re- 
sponsibility placed in their hands by 
reason of their control of the lives and 
happiness of many of their fellow citi- 
zens, are beginning to ask themselves 
if. any organization has a right to ex- 
istence if it is not able to exist while 
paying its workers a living wage. The 
banker, whose position in the community 
is usually one of prestige and power, 
should net ignore this responsibility. 
A condition that makes possible a low 
scale ot salaries in banks is the fact 
that banks employ many young men 
and women just out of school who are 
living at home and who are paying a 
nominal sum for board and room. 
Married women and girls often work 
to get a little pocket money. These 
workers of course, affect the “market” 
for such labor. 
mans 


Strange as it may seem, 
employers have no hesitancy in 
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employing these people for as little as 
they can, apparently not realizing or 
else ignoring the fact that they are re- 
ceiving the benefit of a sort of parental 
subsidy. 

A few years ago an investigation into 
the pay of about ten thousand employes 
of the Federal Reserve Banks was made, 
showing that “the great majority of 
them did not make living expenses.” A 
similar investigation of many of the 
large city banks would probably disclose 
a similar condition. In the lower ranks 
salaries have not usually been advaneed 
in proportion to the increased cost of 
living. 

After this living wage has been pro- 
vided, another principle comes into 
play, namely that the salary should be 
a fair wage for the work performed. 
Every worker should receive what he 
earns and earn what he receives. Now 
of course, we must: recognize the fact 
that not all of the worker’s compensa- 
tion is received in the pay envelope. 
There are many other things, less tan- 
gible, but none the less important in in- 
ducing the employe to remain in a par- 
ticular job. Certain advantages inherent 
in the nature of the occupation, others 
consisting of conveniences, opportuni- 
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ties, etc. have a powerful influence upon 
the worker. But salaries, nevertheless, 
constitute the chief compensation and 
these other rewards can be substituted 
only to a very limited degree. 

One of the difficulties involved in 
carrying out this principle of a fair 
wage for the work performed is that 
of knowing just what money value 
should be placed upon every job in the 
bank. This money value, of course, 
could be determined more easily if the 
jobs under consideration were selling 
jobs where the results are more easily 
ascertained. But how are we to know 
how much the work of a teller, or a 
check sorter or a bookkeeper is worth? 
Certainly there must be some tie-up be- 
tween performance and reward. 

At this point, job analysis again 
comes into the story. If a careful job 
analysis has been made, and the factors 
entering into each job weighed, it is 
not difficult to convert these weights 
into dollars. Then for each weight a 
valuation can be determined which will 
apply to all jobs of that weight. This 
valuation, it must be pointed out, should 
be approximate rather than absolute and 
flexible enough to provide for excep- 

(Continued on page 48) 





This is a section of a salary chart showing the salary range for jobs rated by a job analysis in a city bank 


The figures at the left indicate the job weight. 


The figures at the bottom indicate annual salaries. To find the salary for a job rated eleven 


points, for example, follow the horizontal line at eleven until it crosses the heavy line curving diagonally across the chart. The vertical line cross- 


ing at this point desi 


nates the starting salary for this job. By following the “11’’ line farther to the diagonal line to the right, one has the maxi- 
mum salary for the job. 


The dots indicate the actual salaries paid at the time the job analysis was made. 
jobs and is helpful in making salary adjustments. 


A chart of this kind shows clearly all overpaid and underpaid 
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OPERATING RATIOS IN 1923 


ALL MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 
PERCENTAGES OF CURRENT EXPENSES TO GROSS EARNINGS 
GROUPED ACCORDING TO PROPORTION OF TIME TO GROSS DEPOSITS 
9 


TOTAL F R.DISTRICT | 


G23 BANKS) 


NO TIME DEPOSITS (61 Banxs) 


WERAGE FOR 
. R. DISTRICT I 


unoer 26 y 4 TIME DEPOSITS (9 BANKS) 


26-50 % 


TIME DEPOSITS (os BANKS) 


51— 75% TIME DEPOSITS (io: sanxs) 


76 % aovere TIME DEPOSITS (39 Banns) 


Figure I. 
their character of business. 
percentage of net profit. 





This chart shows, in terms of percentages of current expenses to gross earnings, the cost of operating banks grouped according to 
It indicates that banks having less than \ of their gross deposits in the form of time deposits show the highest 
As scon as tanks begin to shcw a ratio of time ceposits to gross ceposits appreciably above 25 per cent, the operating 


costs rise above 70 per cent of gross earninzs,—70 per cent being the typical operating ratio for all banks in Federal Reserve District I. 


ARE BIGGEST PROFITS MADE IN 
THE SAVINGS DEPARTMENT? 


In contrast to general opinion survey of New England 
banks showed that where proportion of time deposits 
became greater the percentage of net profits diminished 


ANKS have shown so much interest 

in recent years in a comparison 
of the elements of their own costs and 
profits with a standard, or normal, for 
banks in the same general class that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston has 
again made such a comparison possible 
for New England banks, and presents 
herewith the results of its survey cover- 
ing the vear 1923. 

This study shows that well over 990 
per cent of all member bank earnings 
are derived from interest and discount 
on loans and investments. Rentals re- 
ceived from the subletting of large office 
buildings constitute a considerable part 
of the balance, with trust departments, 
commissions and domestic and foreign 
exchange, ete., relatively negligible 
sources of income excepting in the ease 
of a few of the larger banks. During 
1923 the rate of interest ea:ned aver- 


Percentages of: 


423—All Member Banks in F. R. District 1 


61—Banks with no time deposits 


119—Banks having time deposits under 26°; of gross deposits. . 
103—Banks having time deposits 266-50; of gross deposits . 
101—Banks having time deposits 51°,-75% of gross deposits 
_39—Banks having time deposits over 75° of gross deposits. 


Figure Il. The tabulation shown here is from all member banks in Federal Reserve District No. 


illuminating commentary on bank profits. 


By FREDERICK H. CURTISS 


aged 5.6 per cent on the loans and in- 
vestments of all member banks in Fed- 
eral Reserve District I, as compared 
with 5.4 per cent in 1922. The percent- 
ages of total expénses to loans and in- 
vestments inereased from 4.1 to 4.2 per 
cent. 

Perhaps the most unexpected, as well 
as the most illuminating, conclusion to 
be drawn from the experience of these 
423 New England banks is in regard 
to the character of business done. It is 
commonly considered that savings de- 
partments afford an especially profit- 
able type of business, but operating 
costs and profits in 1923 do not seem 
to substantiate this view,—those banks 
having the largest proportion of time 
deposits showing consistently a smaller 
percentage of net profits. The reason 
for this lies in the heavy burden in- 
volved in the payment of interest on a 


Current Expenses 
to 
Gross Earnings 


70.06, 
56.06; 
65.0%, 
71.06, 
75.0% 


74.0% 





large volume of savings deposits, and 
perhaps also to a tendency, under the 
circumstances, to increase somewhat the 
interest rate even on commercial de- 
posits. This added expense far exceeds 
the savings caused by the reduced re- 
serve requirements and the decrease in 
clerical costs required for the handling 
of slow-moving time deposits. 

The table and chart shown in Figures 
I and II graphically indicate how costs 
rise and profits diminish as the propor- 
tion of time to gross deposits increases. 

The experience of the past year bears 
out that of previous years in showing 
that the mere magnitude of a bank is 
no guarantee of high profits. Indeed 
the smaller banks, as a class, show the 
highest net earnings. Similarly, the 
operating ratio,—that is, the proportion 
of gross earnings consumed by current 
expenses,—is lowest in the smaller banks. 


Net Earnings Net Earnings 

to to Combined 
Loans and Capital, Surplus 

Investments and Deposits 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
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FACTS THAT ARE NEEDED IN SAFE- 
GUARDING CREDIT 


In the future bankers should require 
that operating statements be classified so 
that each item of cost can be compared 


By FRED W. SHIBLEY 


Vice President, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


HEN the orgy of industrial plant 

expansion accompanied by over- 
purchasing, over-production, over-stock- 
ing, and over-borrowing, incident to the 
tremendous impetus in business after 
the armistice, culminated, bankers 
became painfully aware of the fact that 
they also had been deceived by the en- 
thusiasm of the times. 

Spurred by the humiliation of their 
own mistake, they took vigorous 
measures immediately to hold American 
nidustry together until it could be 
righted. Without conferring together 
they came to practically a unanimous 
decision to save every industry in trouble 
which on the facts in the ease evidenced 
the right to survive. They lost no time 
in getting the facts together, analyzed 


these facts, and then offered their advice 
and assistance. Their preliminary in- 
vestigations revealed, somewhat to their 
amazement, that some of the larger in- 
dustries in this country were being con- 
tvolled by executives who were good 
enough sailors before the wind, but who 
i: a hurrieane, did not know how to 
reef sails, let alone how to sail their 
ships in the teeth of the gale. New 
managements in many eases had to be 
selected and installed. This was done 
without hesitation in extreme eases, but 
more slowly in others, for the bankers 
in interest realized fully their own limita- 
tions. They did not seek to exercise 
control over operations of any dis- 
tressed business if this course could pos- 
sibly be avoided. 


ne ane 





A New England manufacturing company used colored blocks as a simple and graphic way 
of demonstrating to employes and officers how the sales dollar was being spent. The system of 
management control described in this article is based on the sales dollar method of analysis. 
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Having decided on the management, 
the next order of business was the form- 
ing of a definite plan of procedure, the 
making of a budget under which the 
industry could operate during recon- 
struction with a minimum of loss. It 
has been my experience that the plans 
so made were most effective when the 
industry to be rehabilitated was divided 
into two sections, (a) an operating 
unit; (b) a liquidating unit. Plant, in- 
ventory, receivables and cash were 
allotted to the (a) unit in amounts suf- 
ficient to form an invested capital ade- 
quate for the volume of business fore- 
casted as being possible of attainment 
under ordinary or normal conditions. 
The remaining assets were segregated 
for liquidation. 

In many cases where this plan was 
not followed the bankers and the man- 
agement found it difficult to earry on 
liquidation efficiently, and were always 
in confusion as to what should be sold 
and what retained. 

The chief thought in all this was to 
determine as quickly as possible if any 
substantial part of the business could 
be operated at profit and a substantial 
equity saved for the stockholders. 

Bankers have profited by this in- 
timate association with manufacturing 
problems fully as much as manufacturers 
have profited by the hard headed advice 
bankers have been able to give them, 
and by the insistent requirement that 
they have made to be kept informed in 
a lucid and comprehensive manner as 
to the way the business was working 
out. This requirement has compelled 
a systematic statistical analysis that 
might otherwise have been neglected. 

Bankers learned, as well as did the 
manufacturers, that much had _ been 
hidden away from observation and 
review in the term “Manufacturing Cost 
of Sales.” They knew that the item 
embraced materials, direct labor, and 
shop overhead, but they had not realized 
previously in so intimate a way the 
necessity of breaking down manufactur- 
ing cost into its component parts and 
studying these parts in sections rather 
than as a whole. When this was done 
monthly, or at least quarterly, they were 
somewhat startled by the fluctuations 
in the cost of materials and the conse- 
quent influence that wisdom in the pur- 


chasing department exercised in the 
business. They discovered that certain 
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manufacturers had hidden inefficiency 
in operating their plants by fortunate 
speculative profits in the purchase of 
raw materials, and they became aware 
of the dangers incident to this practice. 

They learned also what an absurd 
grouping of expense items was embraced 
in the standard term that has resisted 
analysis for so many years, namely, 
Administrative, Sales and General Ex- 
pense. It may reasonably be expected 
that bankers will require in the future 
that operating statements submitted to 
them shall be broken down so that they 
may compare each item of cost with the 
standard set in the composite yard-stick 
of the industry of which it is a part, 
and thus enable them to determine the 
operating efficiency of the management. 

At this point it may be well to bring 
together the main basie ideas developed 
in the foregoing discussion of method 
in the handling of a frozen industrial 
enterprise. First, it must be demon- 
strated that the enterprise has earned 
the right to survive—that it serves an 
economic necessity and has ability, in 
times of normal prosperity, to earn a 
reasonable return on invested 
capital. Then assets should be segre- 
gated into two divisions. The first divi- 
sion, an operating division, should con- 
tain sufficient plant capacity of demon- 
strated effectiveness, and sufficient work- 
ing eapital, to accommodate the volume 
of business forecasted as being possible 
of attainment under normal conditions. 
The second division, a liquidating divi- 
sion, should contain all the assets not 
necessary to continuance of the business. 
Management personnel must be serutin- 
ized and such changes made as will 
insure effective operating and financial 
control. 

To this management is then turned 
over the assets segregated in the first 
division. An executive is appointed to 
supervise and accomplish the liquida- 
tion of assets segregated in the second 
division. This executive is absolutely 
divorced from responsibility for and 
interest in operating problems. His 
sphere is restricted to the one problem 
of liquidation of excess assets. He 
should report direct to the board of 
directors or to the re-organization com- 
mittee. 

In collaboration with the new operat- 
ing management, objectives must be set 
for the reconstructed enterprise. Sales 
possibilities, and the seasonal frend of 
sales must be studied to determine 
monthly, for a year ahead, the volume 
of sales which may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Sales expense must then be 
considered as a component of the sales 
dollar. Such expense must be main- 
tained within a given percentage of the 
total sales, to make possible the surplus 
earnings necessary to realize a reason- 
able percentage return on gross invested 
capital. 


gross 


Two figures in the budget have now 
been developed—the net sales and sales 
expense. And a task has been set for 
the sales executive. He is to sell a 
monthly stated volume of goods, and he 
has a stated amount of money with 
whieh to accomplish such sales. There 
is now in hand the data necessary to 
the preparation of a production schedule, 
whieh is set up tentatively for a full 
year ahead, based on the predetermined 
volume of sales. The objective of the 
purehasing executive can now be set. 


the sales estimate. He has, however, 
another objective. He must control the 
cost of manufacture within the percent- 
age of the sales dollar allocated thereto, 
if the enterprise is to realize net earn- 
ings which it must realize to prove its 
right to survive. The production ex- 
ecutive’s aids in reaching this second 
objective are his cost system and time 
study work. He must make intimate 
study of the comparative cost of like 
operations under like conditions. He 
must strive to improve operating pro- 


ANALYSIS of “SALES DOLLAR” of FOUR 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS 
Sales Dollar No. 1 
Manufacturing Cost 
Selling & Shipping ... 
Advertising 


“sagem 


Administrative 

Interest, Taxes, etc., ‘ 
Other Income 3.5 loss 
Profit or Loss ..........--.. 2.4 loss 


$1.00 


— 





After eareful study of the element of 
time involved in the receipt of raw 
material at the plant from the date on 
which the order is given, he can develop 
a schedule for purchasing. He must 
insure that materials are on hand to go 
into production when and as they are 
wanted, in accordance with the produc- 
tion schedule. He must also insure that 
the surplusages of. materials beyond the 
requirements of production schedules 
do not aceumulate, as such aceumulation 


16.8 profit 


$1.00 


profit 4.5 loss 


$1.00 $1.00 


cedure and to correct faults in the flow 
of product and he must study indi- 
vidual machines and individual groups 
of operatives so as to inerease the 
manual dexterity of operatives and 
thereby decrease costs. A wise con- 
ecption on his part would be to in- 
troduce the theory of limiting the cost 
of operations of the several departments 
of manufacture to stated percentages 
of the sales dollar. He would thereby 
give to each head of a department 


HOW NEW MANAGEMENT REVIVED 
A COMPANY’S “SALES DOLLAR” 


Manufacturing Cost incl 
Selling Expense . 
Advertising 
Administrative & General 
Interest & Taxes 

Profit & Loss 





represents unnecessary ¢onversion of 
cash into inventory. It will be seen that 
the procedure has at this time intro- 
duced into the budget the item of in- 
ventories and the detailed schedule back- 
ing up this item gives to the management 
an absolute control of purchases, merely 
by comparison of actual inventories on 
hand, by kinds, with the budget fore- 
east of what inventories should be on 
hand to serve the production schedule. 
This precludes the hazard of an unbal- 
anced inventory. 

The province of the executive in 
charge of production can now be con- 
sidered. His objective as to the 
quantities and types of product to be 
manufactured was set by the production 
schedule, which was based in turn on 


1921 
- -64.6 
.. 16.6 


..-19.7 loss 


100. 


throughout the works a definite objec- 
tive—that is, the performance of a given 
amount of work for a given number of 
dollars. 

Let us now consider what has been 
accomplished up to this point in the 
way of management control. This 
nebulous term, “Management Control” 
has been made a keenly interesting 
game, participated in by every key man 
throughout the organization. This pro- 
cedure has given to each key man a 
definite objective. And to the degree 
to which each is successful in meeting 
the limitations imposed upon him under 
this inclusive method of budgeting the 
sales dollar—the procedure as a whole 
is suecessful. 

(Continued on page 34) 





STOPPING THE LEAKS IN YOUR 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


How one bank is cutting down the nu- 
merous small losses in its checking busi- 
ness and putting this on a paying basis 





By ROBERT H. SCHROEDER 


Ass’t Cashier, Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


F you were managing a department 


store and found that one of your 
departments was running at a loss 


every year, you would certainly take 
immediate steps to put that depart- 
ment on a paying basis or eliminate it 
entirely. Yet when we try to apply that 
same kind of sane business logie to our 
own field of banking, the average banker 
loses his nerve at once. He feels that 
bound by convention and 
custom that he must continue in the 
old rut to do business in the same old 
way even though he may be doing so at 


he is so 


a loss. 

The good old days of cheap help are 
I can remember the time when 
were paying $25 to $30 a 
for bookkeepers and $50 to 
month for tellers. These posi- 
tions at the present time pay about 
two or three times as much. The in- 
terest rates on loans have not increased, 
they have practically remained the same. 
Where are the banks getting this addi- 
tional amount to pay their help? It is 
coming out of their profits which have 
thereby been reduced to a point where 
it makes it sometimes diffieult to pay a 
fair dividend—say nothing about laying 
something aside in a surplus account 


gone. 
banks 
month 


pid a 


or to absorb losses which will oceur. 
The department is the 
one that is eutting into the profits and 
has become a problem in a great number 
of our banks. The small checking ac- 


commercial 


count is a “bug-bear” to the average 
banker. He knows he is not making 
any money on that class of accounts 


and yet he doesn’t know what to do 
about it. The bank customer feels that 
he is doing the bank a favor by leaving 
his money there, no matter how little 
The banker feels that his 
customers would resent a request to in- 


it may be. 
crease their balanees and so it goes on 
The banker gives this 
costly accommodation to whomever may 
wish it and hopes against hope that the 
larger accounts may yield enough profit 
to pay the loss on the smaller ones. 


vear after vear. 


In our city we were face to face with 
the small checking account problem in 
an aggravated form. Madison is a 
University town and the State Capital. 


Our transient accounts run into the 
thousands and there is no chance to 
nurse the small aeecount into a more 


profitable one. We found on analysis 
that 50 per cent of our accounts carried 
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an average balance of 


only $33 per 


month. To do business on that basis 
was inconsistent. We found that these 
small checking accounts which com- 


prised half of our commercial depart- 
ment totalled only $53,000 out of the 
$1,500,000 on deposit in this depart- 















CUTTING OUT WASTE 


VERY banker can deter- 
mine the expenses and 
profits for his different depart- 
ments and on each account 
if he will take the trouble to 
do a little cost accounting. 
This will be a_ revelation. 
And as a result he will be ina 
position to cut down the over- 
head, place all departments on 
a paying basis, and greatly 
increase his profits. 


—The Author | 


ment. The expense of running this de- 
partment totalled $69,000. With total 
balances of this group less than the 
expense of the department, it is clear 
that we were carrying them at a tre- 
mendous loss. 





True, our commercial department 
nevertheless showed a profit and that 
was where we had been fooling our- 
selves. That is exactly the reason why 
many a banker makes a mistake in his 
commercial department poliey.  T’ll 
wager that 10 per cent of our bankers 
cannot tell me what it is costing them 
their accounts. They see a 
profit at the end of the vear and never 
realize that that profit could have been 
far greater had they analyzed their 
accounts and made every account pay a 
profit instead of having half of their 
commercial department prove an ab- 
solute loss and eut the profits on the 
rest of the department in half. We 
bankers have only ourselves to blame 
and the sooner we take the eure into 
our own hands, the better off we will be. 

The public has been educated to use 
all the service of the bank. In their 
eagerness to gain new business, banks 
are giving their services free of 
charge until it has come to a_ point 
where something must be done to reverse 


to earry 


this action. The public must be 
educated to pay just like it has been 
educated to receive everything from 
banks for nothing. Then and no sooner 
will the banks be able to show a reason- 
able profit and loss statement. 

Let us take that average $33 account 
and see what it costs to carry it. After 
deducting your 12 per cent reserve 
which is about $4, there remains a loan- 
able balance of $29. Figuring this at 
6 per cent for a year, you have an 
income of $1.74. Just think; that is 
all that this account can possibly produce 
for you in one year. Suppose this 
account has about 15 checks and de- 
posit§ a month or 180 a year at an ap- 
proximate cost of about 2 cents then 
with an overhead cost of about 75 cents 
per month or $9 a year, which covers 
salaries, rent, light, heat, and deprecia- 
tion which must be charged to every 
account as cost of maintenance, we have 
total expenses for this account of $12.60 
per year. Subtracting our gross income 
of $1.78, we have a loss of $10.82 per 
year or approximately 90 cents per 
month. These figures were taken from 
our books and may be high compared 
to many others. They are facts how- 
ever, and must be considered as such 
in our institution. 

Is it any wonder then, when brought 
face to face with facts like these that 
we decided something radical had to be 
done? We carefully selected a group 
of these unsatisfactory accounts and 
began treatment. As a first step we 
mailed them a letter explaining as dip- 
lomatieally asgpossible that we had 
found we were earrving their checking 
account at a loss and requested them to 
come in and talk it over with us. 

We require an average monthly bal- 
ance of $100 and charge $1.00 per 
month if the balance falls under this 
requirement. Of course, we cannot 
apply this as an ironclad rule. Each 
account must be considered individually. 
If a depositor carries a balance of $100 
in a savings account or certificates, or 
if the aceount is inactive, the service 
charge is waived. Then again persons 
of influence cannot be charged, or 
persons connected with good business 
accounts. Of course, the ideal situa- 
tion is to charge every account regard- 
less of its connection in every depart- 
ment. Naturally we lost some accounts 

(Continued on page 50) 


A MOTOR BUS RACE THAT WON 
NEARLY 9,000 ACCOUNTS 


Prizes offered for both groups and individ- 
uals served also to stimulate competition 
and to sustain a feeling of friendly rivalry 


LL previous records were broken 

by the 630 employes of the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in this year’s contest 
for new business, which lasted from 
March 1 to April 5. A total of 8,728 ae- 
counts were brought in during the cam- 
paign totaling $5,540,235. Of these, 
8,388 were new’ savings and checking 
accounts with initial deposits of more 
than $3,723,000, while trust funds and 
other new business reached 340 accounts, 
with an aggregate of $1,817,000. 

Among the reasons for such great sue- 
cess should be mentioned: 

1. The novelty of the contest, which 
was in the nature of a transcontinental 
motor bus race. 

2. The stimulus given to the competi- 
tion by offering prizes for both groups 
and individuals, thus pitting group 
against group and individual against 
individual in friendly rivalry. 


3. The recognition accorded both 


Some of the unique bulletins that kept the employes’ interest at top pitch in contest that produced nearly 9,000 accounts. 


By STEPHEN M. GRAVES 


groups and individuals through the daily 
bulletins and newspapers, and the shift- 
ing of the positions of the busses from 
day to day on the big road map in the 
lobby. 

The contest was set in motion by a 
big opening dinner on February 29, at- 
tended by Cleveland’s new City Man- 
ager, W. R. Hopkins, and directors and 
officers of the bank as well as by the 
employes. The 630 officers and em- 
ployes were divided into 30 bus-loads. 
Directors likewise were allotted to teams 
to lend their aid in the promotion of 
the campaign. 

One person in each bus was ap- 
pointed pilot, and was responsible for 
the progress of his bus throughout the 
race. The passenger in each bus who 
secured the greatest number of accounts 
during any one week became the driver 
of his bus the following week, and so 
on. 

Starting from Cleveland, the first ob- 
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jective of the motor busses in the econ- 
test was Los Angeles, approximately 
3,000 miles and the progress of the teams 
or “busses” was indicated on the big 
map. From there the route led north 
to San Francisco, 420 miles, and thence 
back to Cleveland. ‘ Any bus making 
the round trip traveled 6,420 miles. 
Any bus completing the round trip be- 
fore the expiration of the time-limit 
went joy-riding towards Florida. 

Each account, savings or commercial, 
or any other piece of new business ad- 
vanced a bus thirty miles. The quota 
necessary to reach the first objective was 
100 accounts for each bus, or approxi- 
mately five accounts per person. Four- 
teen additional accounts earried a bus 
to San Francisco. Another 100 accounts 
carried it back to Cleveland. Thus the 
round trip could be completed with 214 
accounts—fewer than eleven per pas- 
senger. 

In addition to the regular bonus for 


Below, in center, 


is a photograph of the giant map, measuring 23!4x11%{ feet, which was displayed in the bank’s lobby and showed the transcontinental advance of 


the motor busses from day to day. 
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new business, there were three classes 
of prizes: 
1. For leaders in number of ac- 
counts: 10 prizes ranging from $50 to 
2. For leaders in volume of new busi- 
ness: 10 prizes ranging from $50 to $5. 
3. For the leader in each bus each 
week: One prize of $2.50, making a 
total of 150 prizes in this class. No 
person was eligible for more than one 
of these prizes in class three. The lead- 
ing passenger who had not previously 
won a prize in this class got the money. 
A large double-faced map, 231% feet 
x 11% feet, was displayed in the lobby 
of the main office, showing the routes 
and the principal cities en route. A 
miniature cardboard motor bus marked 
the position of each crew, and at the 
close of each day of the race the prog- 
ress made by the different groups was 
shown by shifting the positions of the 
busses on the race course. The advertis- 
ing department issued daily bulletins 
showing the progress of the race, in com- 
bination with pep-inspiring cartoons 
such as those shown in the illustration. 
In addition to daily newspaper re- 
ports, a three-column advertisement was 
run in all four dailies with pictures of 
the three individual leaders and the two 
leading bus pilots of the previous day. 
At the close of the contest a large map 
showing the results was placed in the 
main office window. A huge bus was 
super-imposed on an outline map of the 
United States, with the heads of the 
first five winners of individual honors 
showing through the bus windows. 
Thanks was expressed to all new and 
old customers who had made the cam- 
paign such an unprecedented success. 


No director, officer or department 
head was eligible for a prize, though 
new business secured by directors, 
officers and department heads counted 
toward the mileage of their respective 
busses. Bond salesmen were not entitled 
to count sales of bonds as mileage or 
for prizes, but might count all other 
new business. 


Questions as to the interpretation or 
application of the rules, and questions 
relating to points not covered by the 
rules, were settled by a board of referees 
appointed by the pilots. 

The bus which made the longest run 
was No. 11 belonging to the team piloted 
by Carl W. Heydler, auditing depart- 
ment. It ran 16,110 miles. The second 
longest run was made by Bus No. 15 
piloted by James Kase, bond depart- 
ment, with 15,510 miles to its eredit. 


The third, No. 17, registered 11,760 
miles, with Miss Minnie L. Klewer, 
pilot. 


The first bus to enter Cleveland on 
the return was that piloted by Miss 
Klewer. 

The individual leader in the contest 
was I. T. Klarreich, foreign exchange 
teller, Woodland-31st office, who secured 


387 accounts. He came to the Guardian 
Bank two years ago from Budapest, 
Hungary. The second leader was E. A. 
Noseda, foreign department, with 353 
accounts. D. B. Hull, purchasing agent, 
was third, with 207 accounts. Among 
the women, Miss Marguerite Clark, stock 
transfer department, was first with 88 
accounts. Miss Lillian L. Fried, loan de- 
partment, ran second with 86. 

A. R. Fraser, vice president, was 
chairman of the committee which or- 
ganized and directed this unusually sue- 
cessful new business contest. 


The Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
basket-ball team for three years cham- 
pions of the Bankers League of Chicago 
won two straight games in a series of 
three against the Equitable Trust Co. 
of New York, champions of the Bankers 
League of New York for the same 
length of time. The first game was 
played Saturday night, May 10th, at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. in Chieago, score 
30—28 in favor of the Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank. After the first half of 


the game, the winners led by a score of 
The second game was 25-23. 
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It is 


THAT is bank advertising? 

news disseminated about a bank. 

There are many ways of transmitting 
news, especially in these days. 


Some banks believe only in the 
“village gossip” method. They say, 
“Our customers will advertise us.” That 
is true to a remarkable degree. If you 
make a mistake, your customer wi'l let 
his neighbors know all about it. If vou 


make your customer mad, she will ad- 


vertise the grievance throughout the 
bridge or sewing circle. If you do a 


good service for your customer, he may 
let his friends know about it, but he is 
likely to accept satisfactory service as a 
matter of course. You may have to re- 
mind him of his satisfaction, never of 
his discontent. One of the best ways to 
remind him is by continuous advertis- 
ing. 

Another way of transmitting news of 
a bank is by making the local news- 
paper sore and getting some “free 
knocks” instead of the “free puffs” so 
much desired by many banking institu- 
tions and so much overestimated in 
value. 


A bank that relies too much on “free 
puffs,” as the English call the unpaid- 
for press notices, is placing itself in an 
unfavorable position in its relations with 
the local newspapers. The obligation 
is on the wrong side, and if a “news 
item” detrimental to the bank falls 
into the editorial hands it is apt to 
look just as good to the editor as any 
other kind of an item. How much 
better is the business position of the 
bank that deals with the newspapers on 
a strictly business basis, pays for its 
space to tell the news of the bank in 
its own way, undistorted by rumor and 
uncolored by editorial whim. Paid-for 
advertising in newspapers is the best 
kind of advertising for most banks. It 
forms the best foundation for other 
kinds of advertising and new business 


“VILLAGE GOSSIP” AND 
OTHER NEWS METHODS 


_ By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 






efforts. 

Banks whose business is national and 
international in scope have found it 
necessary to go beyond the local news- 
papers and use such publications as 
general magazines and banking jour- 
nals, the former to reach the business 
public, the latter to reach banks with 
which they wish to have correspondence. 

Another good way to disseminate 
news about a banking institution is by 
pamphleting. Many a conversion has 
resulted from a “tract,” containing a 
fragment of the Gospel. Many a man 
has been converted to the habit of bank- 
ing something regularly by means of 
little printed messages, well written, 
well illustrated, well humanized. 

Then there’s the business letter per- 
sonally addressed to a prospective cus- 
tomer, telling him what the bank is, 
does and wants—wants him to be a 
customer and get the benefits that the 
bank can bestow through its many per- 
sonal services. If letters do not contain 
news about a bank, they are not bank 
advertisements in a true sense. 


Bill-boards and electric signs have 
their place in the dissemination of news, 
but they have always seemed to me to 
be better adapted to commercial than 
to bank advertising. Banks generally 
have stood for beautifying their respec- 
tive communities and therefore few of 
them can consistently use a medium that 
very often defaces the beauty of a 
neighborhood. 

Cards in street cars, omnibuses, 
elevated and subway trains and other 
vehicles of transportation have in many 
eases been used successfully by banks 
to convey their messages to the public. 
Of necessity the news has to be con- 
densed and such advertising cannot 
take the place of newspaper and pam- 
phlet advertising which give the op- 
portunity to tell a complete news story 
about a banking institution’s services. 
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A BANK EXCHANGE THAT TOOK 
THE FARMER TO 28 STATES 


By R. V. GUNN 


How Wisconsin co-operation has strength- 
ened two great arms of business and 
stimulated the sale of highgrade cattle 





Director, Banker-Farmer Exchange, Wisconsin Bankers Association 


HE Banker-Farmer Exchange is 

the agricultural division of the 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, organ- 
ized five years ago, but for present and 
contemplated activities the name is par- 
tially a misnomer. 

In accordance with the original plans, 
which is yet indicative of a part of our 
activities, the Banker-Farmer Exchange, 
through its field man service to buyers, 
becomes a clearing house for the pur- 
chase and sale of high elass Wisconsin 
dairy cattle. Its value for this purpose 
alone is recognized throughout the state, 
but we are realizing that its usefulness 
to Wisconsin bankers ean be profitably 
extended by broadening its scope. 

Wisconsin has long been recognized as 
a producer of high class dairy cattle. 
She still heads all other states in the 
production and sale of dairy animals. 
Wisconsin farmers, over fifty years ago, 
learned the lesson of diversification. As 
other states have learned this lesson, it 
ix natural for them to turn to Wisconsin 
for dairy cows. As a result Wisconsin 
farmers do a big business in producing 
surplus eattle for sale as well as pro- 
dueing dairy products. Our bankers 
are interested in helping their farmers 
find markets. At the same time they 
realize that Wisconsin’s reputation must 
be maintained and buyers must be pro- 
tected. Our breeders’ associations and 
other farm organizations were not de- 
veloped five years ago to the point 
where they are today, and that is one 
of the reasons why the Banker-Farmer 
Exchange was created. 

To show how the Banker-Farmer Ex- 
change has been of value to Wisconsin 
bankers and farmers in its marketing 
activities, we can best summarize it in 
this manner. Over 2600 head of dairy 
cows and young stock have been sold 
through this department and shipped 
to 28 different states. Hundreds of 
buyers have become familiar with our 


cattle and our service. Many repeat 
orders is the direct result. Through 


this office alone, over $100,000 is being 
spent annually in Wisconsin for dairy 
cattle. But more important than this 
is the fact that Wiseonsin bankers have 
gone on record as helping to set up a 
high standard of ethics and salesman- 
ship service. On the other hand, our 
organization cultivates the acquaintance 
and encourages the formation of re- 
liable outside buying agencies. An un 


scrupulous out-of-state buyer can do 
Wisconsin as much damage as an un- 
scrupulous dealer within our boundaries. 
Another fact we must not lose sight of 
is that this work has indirectly done 
much to prove to the farmer the dollars 
and cents value of high quality animals 
backed up by. records, and the true im- 
portance of giving a buyer what he 
pays for. In othey words, indirect edu- 
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the Banker-Farmer Exchange, -which 
through the spring months keeps an 
up-to-date list of seed growers and their 
offerings, any bank may order, upon 
short notice, good seed for their farmer 
patrons. I have in mind one banker 
who this spring sent out a circular letter 
to all of his farmers, stressing the im- 
portance of good seed and the bank’s 
services in helping to 


obtain them. 


LEAP PENCIL 


“ 


Through its monthly publication the Banker-Farmer Exchange affords bankers of Wisconsin 


literature on agricultural information which can be distributed to farmer customers. 


Each issue 


contains a timely and practical article of value to farmers. 


direct 
education will not Indi- 
vidual banking communities in 32 
counties of Wisconsin have been served 
by this work. 
That the 
firm believers im 
mental principles of a permanent and 
profitable agriculture is evidenced by 
the fact that many of them are taking an 
active part in assisting their farmers 
to build up their their 
production and put quality products on 
the market. The planting of high 
qualitv farm seeds invariably proves a 
Through 


eation has .accomplished what 


always do. 


bankers of our state are 


stressing the funda- 


soil, inerease 


good investment to the farmer. 


During the past two months that bank 
has sent in and we have filled for them, 
seventeen separate seed The 
manner in which the farmers took ad- 
vantage of this that 
it was appreciated. 


orders. 


service indicated 

Aside from conducting this office as 
a service department, we have a de- 
finitely planned educational 
north central counties, 
where the healthy dairy cow is to he 
found in 
banks has 


program. 
In one of our 
large numbers, one of the 


assisted very materially in 


building up the production of these 
The banker 


(Continued on 
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VIVID APPEAL TO CHILDREN ON 
SCHOOL SAVINGS 


In reaching out for and maintaining 
the kiddies’ interest it is important to 
use a language they can understand 





By E. MARGARET PARKER 


Manager, School Savings Department, Bank of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


O community is too large or too 
small for school savings. 

Last fall several small towns near 
Madison, Wisconsin began trying out 
the idea of school savings and the 
results showed that children in the small 
town schools saved more than children 
in Madison in which more than twice 
as many children per school were en- 
rolled. 

In the city the school savings system 
acconiplishes the best results when it 
is operated as a clearing house project, 
instead of as the department of any 
one bank. The first step is for the 
banks of the city to get together to 
decide on the system best adapted to 
the needs ot the city, and then share 
the expense equally. The system 
selected for use in the Madison schools 
was that of the Automatic Receiving 
Teller. 

A manager for the schools savings 
system is then selected. Even with the 
systems in which all responsibility is 
placed upon the teacher a school savings 
manager can help and encourage the 
teacher and supplement her work by 





promotional efforts that will make the 
system twice as efficient. The selection 
of the manager is important because 
this determines the success or failure of 
the school savings system. The manager 
must be someone who has grasped the 
possibilities of school savings and will 
spare nothing to develop them. He must 
have personality. He must be capable of 
winning and holding the respect of 
teachers, principals, and children. He 
must have enthusiasm, sincerity of pur- 
pose, taet, and above all, originality and 
ingenuity. 


Aside from the original cost of the 
school savings system, the salary of the 
manager is the first consideration, but 
it is one which yields great returns. 
The second item ‘of expense is the ad- 
vertising, which ineludes all of the 
devices that are used to interest the 
children, such as bulletin boards, and 
attractive material to be used upon them, 
prizes for contests, Thrift pennants and 
certificates, Thrift pins, and possibly a 
publication for the children on school 
savings, such as is used at Madison. 

All the expense is covered by a budget 





pats Hig | 


School savings in this city are stimulated by frequent and attractive thrift messages on bulletin 
boards in the school rooms. This literature is conceived in the true spirit of childhood. In addi- 
tion, a bulletin is mailed regularly to every child. 
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which is determined by the clearing 
house association and distributed among 
the banks. The child is allowed to 
select the bank with which he does 
business. 

In the village where the banks prob- 
ably are unable to stand the expense 
of a manager of the school savings 
system, the simplest plan is for the 
County Bankers Association, if there 
is one, appoint a County Thrift Agent. 
This County Thrift Agent is respon- 
sible to the County Bankers Association 
and the expense is shared by the banks 
collectively. When thus divided, the 
cost to the individual bank is very small. 
If interesting material is kept on the 
bulletin boards the rural towns are 
more fertile fields than cities for im- 
planting the thrift habit for the voung- 
sters do not have so many outside in- 
terests. 

The whole success of the plan hangs 
upon whether or not the interest of 
the children is maintained. 

The ages in which children are natur- 
ally most interested in savings is from 
the third to the sixth grades. Four first 
grades and one kindergarten among the 
Madison schools have become 100 per 
cent grades, with every child in the 
grade having a bank aceount. This in- 
terest was due to the teachers and. not 
to the printed material which, of course 
the kiddies were too young to read. 
From the third to the sixth grades it is 
easy to gain the child’s attention and his 
interest. But above the six grade the 
child may be elassed with the adults. 

Sinee it is in the lower grades that the 
habit of thrift is being formed, it is to 
these youngsters that we wish to appeal. 

How, then, shall we reach the child 
from the third to the sixth grade? 
First of all, the child of that age is alive 
and active. He loves competition. He 
wants to do something, to achieve some- 
thing. The awarding of red and gold 
stars to the schools which had saved the 
largest amount during the week pro- 
duced immediate increases in school 
savings totals, because the children were 
keenly interested in helping to win a 
star for their school. 

An Easter egg basket, made of bristol 
board and posted on the bulletin boards 
in the school rooms, with a cardboard 
easter egg in it for every increase of the 
school’s savings over the previous week, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A SNAPPY ANSWER TO AN 
OLD, OLD QUESTION 


How a Brooklyn bank executive sums 
up his experience in the everlasting 
pursuit of new and profitable business 


By A. E. LEIGHTON 
Advertising Manager, The Williamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, New York 


ae HAT is the best way to put on 
NEW savings aecounts?” 

I don’t know. If I did I would be 
worth $50,000 a year to my bank, and 
what’s more, it would be willing to pay 
it to me. 

What is the best way to sell goods? 
What is the best way to win a game, or 
the best way to win a war?—Questions 
just as easy to answer. ‘There ain't 
no such animal.’ ’ 

I am discussing now the securing of 
real honest-to-goodness accounts—not 
the rounding up of a lot of one time 
deposits that last hardly long enough 
to allow the ink in the pass books to 
dry before the account is closed. 

| refer also to the “Intensive Cam- 
paign” that teaches thrift to the public 
through the giving of $5 fountain pens 
to gentlemen and silver pomade pots 
to the ladies in exchange for the open- 
ing of a $3 account, and the number 
of accounts that may be secured by 
such methods is limited only by the 
number of people that want something 
for nothing. I believe that right now 
as the straw hat season opens, we can 
start a successful drive for 10,000 new 
accounts by offering to give a $5 hat with 
every $3 account opened this month. 
But what’s the use? They would all 
come back in the fall and withdraw 
that $3 deposit to buy felt hats with. 
You can’t make people save who are 
not inclined that way. 

You cannot edueate your public in 
thrift overnight. It is a long steady 
pull and keeping everlastingly at it 
brings the most desirable customers 
into your bank and holds them there. 

We are working for new business 
all the time—advertise year in and year 
out, use dailies and weekly newspapers 
both in English and foreign languages, 
use car ecards, also 1, 3 and 24 sheet 
posters, distribute blotters, booklets and 
folders, have tried direct-by-mail with 
both personal letters and the more im- 
personal illustrated folder. We dis- 


-tribute several varieties of pocket banks, 


maintain a Christmas Club, do con- 
siderable work in schools to cultivate 
school savings accounts and give out 
pay envelopes in industrial plants. 
To sum up in a broad way, we use 
the generally aecepted methods of na- 
tional advertisers in carrying on a con- 
tinuous educational campaign in which 


we attempt to point out the happy side 
of thrift, the necessity of saving and 
the reasons why it would be to the ad- 
vantage of those to whom we appeal to 
do business with us. 

Here are the results for 1923-24: 

We gained in amount deposited in 
1923 a total of $5,916,716.43. 

We gained in amount deposited in 
Jan.—Apr. 1924—$4,590,816.69. 


We gained in number of depositors 
in 1923—4094 


We gained in number of depositors 
in Jan—April 1924—2542 

“Gold is where you find it.” 

The best building methods are those 
that bring the best permanent business 
at the minimum cost. The best new bus- 
iness advertising is the kind that holds 
your old customers. Almost any sales- 
man ean sell a prospect—onee, but a 
good salesman, backed by a good house, 
will keep a customer sold by giving him 
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all he ought reasonably to expect and 
i little more in courtesy and service. 

“Courtesy and Service.”—Headline 
stuff in every banking cireuit in the 
country, means help enough to handle 
the bank’s customers properly, pay 
enough to keep employes more than 
three jumps ahead of the poor house, 
and a little human kindness and courtesy 
inside the wickets—sort of “Milk from 
Contented Cows” idea—maybe, but just 
drop into the old Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank at any time and look 
them over and you will agree that that 
sort of thing pays, and that it is econ- 
tributing not a little to our success. 
There are fewer snarls and moré smiles 
per unit than in any other organiza- 
tion in the country. 

How ean anyone correctly figure cost 
per account unless the advertiser 
wrongfully credits each account opened 
to the particular form of advertising 
as being carried on at the time each 
account is opened. We do not believe 
for a minute that anyone ever read 
our “Ad” for the first time and rushed 
down here with his money. We believe 
that the new business that comes to us 
continually is the result of the sum total 
ot years of all kinds of advertising and 
the proper treatment of customers 
when they come in, and the right kind 
of treatment of the bank employes. 
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The safe-deposit department of- 
fers a comparatively new avenue 
of revenue to the bank—yet the 
marein of profit out of rentals is 
so small that not much can be 
spent in the promotion of this 
class of business. The accompany- 
ing attractive though inexpensive 
circular put out by a Minneapolis 
bank suggests an attractive appeal 
to the public. 
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LINER ADS THAT GIVE A NOVEL 
TWIST TO YOUR APPEAL 


A Wisconsin bank turns to the classified 
page of the newspaper with unique copy 
that quickly arrests the public’s interest 


By W. E. WALKER 


Assistant Vice President, First National-Central Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, Wisconsin 


F we were to secure an exclusive bill 
board mounted in the state capitol 
park across the street from our bank, 
IT suppose we would be delivering our 
message through an exclusive medium 
in which no other commercial advertiser 
and no other bank would be represented. 
“But state capitol park space is not 
for sale,” vou say, “In fact, where are 
vou going to find a medium that meas- 
ures up to these specifications?” 
Classified 
newspapers found, 
as near to it as anything. 
Picture a newspaper's classified ad- 
vertising pages set solidly in six or 
eight point type. Picture on one of 
these black pages a two inch, single 
column box containing the bank’s mes- 
sage and the bank’s logotype. I say 
emphatically that a message of this kind 
stands 


advertising in the daily 


we've 


comes about 


out. On this page your two 
inches of advertising seeure perhaps 
thirty inches of attention. Any one 


looking at this page of classified ad- 
vertisements will see vour message. 

“That’s just the point,” perhaps you 
rejoin; “people don’t look at the classi- 
fied pages.” 

Recently we ran a three line classified 
advertisement for a bookkeeper and re- 
ceived scores of letters of application— 
no unusual occurrence. To you who 
question whether a great many people 
read classified advertising, the sugges- 
tion is made that vou run a very ob- 
secure advertisement in which you agree 
to purchase at a dollar apiece all cats 
brought to you, for it is said the ex- 
periment has been tried and a doubter 
convineed. 

I do not maintain, of course, that all 
readers devour all classifieds but I do 
believe that enough people turn to the 
classified pages, especially since so many 
papers run a comic strip among their 
classifieds, to justify the expenditure for 
a few inches of classified advertising as 
a somewhat varied campaign, when 
those few classified inches work overtime 
as they do in compelling attention. 

I can hear some objections voiced to 
the kind of 
accompanying coluun. 

In the first place, what's the use ot 


advertising shown in the 


advertising savings accounts to men who 
are looking tor jobs ? 
no more effective time to advertise say 
ings to a man than when he needs money 


badly. When 


he does vet a ioh, per 
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Because there is 


haps he will remember that message and 
start providing for a similar emergency. 
What about the bank’s classified ad- 


vertising messages? A few examples 


are given: 


MEN WANTED 


Men are wanted who are willing to make 
a definite deposit every pay day in a First 
National Savings Account—and thus get 
ahead. Make your first deposit today. One 


dollar or more will start you on this path 
of progress. 


AUTHOR WANTED 


To write a book—a Savings Pass Book. 
Every dollar means another entry. Write 
this book and it will mean a great deal to 
to your future happiness and well being. 
Savings Pass Books are available at 
Windows 17 and 18. 


POSITION WANTED 


By a group of competent bookkeepers to 
do your bookkeeping for you without charge. 
That's what we do when you earry 
Checking Account here—and 
with an accurate monthly 
your accounts. 


your 
furnish you 
statement of 


FOR RENT—A HOME 
\ home for your valuab'es in our huge 
Safe Deposit Vault. It’s convenient and 
it's safe—$2.50 is the rent per - ear In- 
spect this department today—downstairs 
on your way into the bank. 


FOUND 
One golden opportunity between the pages 
of one of our Savings Pass Books. Owner 
may have some by calling at Window 
17 or 18 and making the first deposit 
of $1 or more on a new Savings Account 
Seize this opportunity. Start saving today. 


LOST 

The interest on all money which has not 
been kept working efficiently. If you have 
surplus funds, place them on a Certificate 
of Deposit—4 per cent interest paid if 
money is left a year. 


STOLEN 

Every dav we hear of jewelry and 
valuables being stolen. And_ still people 
blissfully continue to leave valuable things 
about the house. Why not rent a private 
Safe Deposit Box in our huge vault—$2.50 
per year will place the complete facilities 
of ? attractive department at your dis- 
post 


EXPERT SERVICES AVAILABLE 


Whenever considering any investment, 
consult our Investment Department first 
Its seasoned counsel is available to you at 
all times and without charge. Better safe 
than sorry So investigate before you 
Invest 
Then, too, “Men 

Wanted” advertisement and say, “Men 
Wanted to save regularly at The First 
National may maintain 
there exists a breach of public confi- 
dence. If vou do, I'll There 
is the same breach of reader confidence 
that exists when vou start talking about 


when we run a 


Bank,” you 


agree. 


a big recent fire to secure the reader’s 
attention, and then go on to talk about 
the advantages of a safe deposit box— 
the same breach that exists when you 
inveigle a prospect into reading about 
a carefree vacation in the Rockies and 
end with an admonition that he better 
save regularly so he may enjoy such a 
vacation. I believe there is a breach 
of reader confidence in this kind of 
classified advertising, but when a brief 
message oecurs each day under a new 
classification, I don’t believe that the 
breach is so serious but that it may be 
justified. 

Our bank had enough public comment 
on this series of classified advertising 
to more than justify its expense. In 
fact, my wife who is neither looking 
for work nor for second hand furniture, 
and who necessarily, therefore, from 
proverbial curiosity must have been 
reading the want ads, remarked one 
evening, “Those are attractive little ads 
vou’re running there,’—the first time in 
vears that she has ever commented on 
our advertisements—so I know they 
must be getting across to the public gen- 
erally. And there are undoubtedly 
many more like her. 

At a recent banquet addressed by the 
president of one of the largest banks 
of its kind in the world I happened 
to sit beside a jovial fellow who took 
occasion, during the preliminaries, to 
show me how, by placing my middle 
finger in the bowl of a teaspoon and 
my thumb at the extreme edge of the 
handle, I could perform the seemingly 
impossible feat of lifting the spoon with 
these two digits and under the condi- 
tions prescribed. 

When I got home, that spoon trick 
of my neighbor’s kept popping into my 
mind in spite of the genuinely profound 
utterances of the banker on the amortiz- 
ing of real estate loans and bank co- 
operation in agricultural activities. It 
was a little thing to stick so tenaciously 
in my mind. 

But ever since, I have been wondering 
whether this classified bank advertising 
as we have used it has not been making 
kind of impression on the 
public mind as the spoon trick did on 
mine. For although our classified ads 
are little things they are surprises, pop- 
ping up where they are not at all ex- 
pected, and completely removed from 
other bank competition. 


the same 
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WHEN EARNING POWER IS FACTOR 
IN LOANS TO FARMERS 


Until farmers generally can be made 
to realize that profits depend on costs, 


no legislation can help them materially 


By C. A. LOVELL 


Farm Editor, Hutchinson Gazette, Huichinson, Kansas 


UPPOSE that a manufacturer of 

safety razors were to go to his 
banker and ask for a loan of $50,000 
on a plant whose value, shown by ap- 
praisal sheets, is $100,000. 

If the manufacturer offered no more 
information than this, what would his 
banker say? 

I have an idea that this manufae- 
turer’s banker would want to see some 
data about the efficiency of the- razor 
making plant; how many razors it 
turns out per day, per month and per 
year; how much each razor 
gross sales; the ratio between expenses 
and income; and so on down the line. 
If I am not mistaken, the banker would 
want to know most of all about the 
earning power of the plant rather than 
its mere physical value. 


costs; 


The banker would understand right 
well that a plant costing $100,000 to 
build, even in a time of normal build- 
ing would probably be worth 
much than $100,000—and maybe 
less than $50,000—if inefficient operat- 
ing and business methods should render 
it idle. In other words, he would be 
just as much interested in the manu 
facturer’s business methods as in the 
brick-and-steel value of his factory. 


costs, 


less 


Now suppose, again, that a farmer 
living near the same city were to go to 
the same banker asking for a loan, and 
saying that the value of his land, im- 
provements and equipment is $20,000. 

How deeply would the banker go 
into the farmer’s business methods, into 
the efficiency of those methods, into 
cost, net income, ete. Would he demand 
to know how many bushels, tons, bales, 
pound and dozens the man has produced 
over a series of years? How 
per acre, per cow and per hen? Would 
he inquire about spraying of the 
orchard; balancing of the rations fed 
to cattle; about the protection given 
to farm machinery—about the type and 
condition of the machinery itself? 

Yes, if 1 am rightly informed by my 
reading of farm loan _ application 
blanks, he would look to a few of these 
items. 

But, if I am still rightly informed, he 
would not sift the facts half as closely 
with the farmer as with the manu- 
facturer. He would look more to the 
ultimate security offered by the physical 
property, the land itself and the equip- 


much 


ment thereon, than to the probable 
earning power of the plant under the 
conditions of tillage and operations 
practiced by its owner. 

There, I think, you have an angle 
of the banker-farmer situation that 
needs some careful thought and study. 
Likewise, it is an angle that the banker 
can use as a lever to accomplish a vast 
amount of good for the individual 
farmer, for the bank, and for the com- 
munity. 

One banker, Guy Youmans, cashier 
of the Dairy Exchange Bank at Neills- 
ville, Wisconsin, has written me as 
follows: 


“T think,’ Mr. Youmans declares, 
“the weak spot in the banker-farmer 
movement is that bankers do not take 
the matter seriously. In industries the 
hanker knows what costs should be and 
their relation to gross income; but with 
the farmer he looks to the matter of 
ultimate security rather than yearly 
profits. The industrial plant is of little 
value unless properly run. Why is not 
this the same with the farm? 

“We hear many farmers and too 
many bankers say that the farmer ought 
to get more for his products and that 
prices should be fixed. - Assuming that 


this is true, on what basis would the 
price be fixed? 
“The city banker insists that the 


manufacturer knows what the cost is. 
Loans to him are based on the earning 
power of the plant and not primarily 
on the plant itself. Until we get our 
farmers to realize that profits depend 
on costs, no legislation can help them 
niaterially.” 


Taking Mr. Youmans’ closing remark 
and turning it around, it would read 
“Farmers must be brought to realize 
that profits depend on costs.” A 
mighty good way to foree home this 
realization is for the bankers who loan 
to farmers to let them understand that 
the essential factor controlling the 
making of every loan is earning power. 
Earning power implies profit; and 
profit, as I have pointed out in a former 
article in the BANKERS MONTHLY, is 
merely price, less cost. 

If both farmer and bankers would 
remember, always, that earning power 
is the controlling factor of loans several 
direct effects would result: 

First, the farmer himself would have 


to place his business in condition to 
show the earning power of his plant. 

Secondly, both bankers and farmers 
would be forced to learn more about 
the best methods of farm management 
and operation. 


And, thirdly, the farm population as 
a whole would be given a new and dif- 
ferent idea of business, general business, 
that is. By getting his own affairs onto 
a plane where he could better compare 
them with the affairs of the men in 
town he would see that every human en- 
(leavor is governed by practically the 
same fundamental principles, that there 
is a cause for every effect. 

The keeping of better records is 
implied in the effect which IT have placed 
first. That is one of the prime needs 
of agriculture today. Strip it of all its 
trappings and call it plain bookkeeping. 
Every business in America would go 
broke in a mighty short space of time 
if business had no better bookkeeping 
systems than the farms. 

The only way our hypothetical razor 
manufacturer can tell how much it 
costs him to make a razor is by looking 
at his books. The only way a farmer 
can tell how mueh it him to 
produce a bushel of wheat, a dozen 
eggs, or a pound of butter fat is by his 
books. And, the only way to put manu- 
facturing razors or growing wheat on 
a sound basis is to get it down to this 
matter of one razor and one bushel of 
wheat. Business learned, long ago, that 
it is unit-cost that counts above all else— 
the business man’s banker taught him 
by his insistent demand for faets at 
note-renewing time. The farmer, gen- 
erally speaking, has still to learn about 
unit eost—and his banker ean do the 
teaching. 


costs 


Onee vou can get a farmer to under- 
stand this matter of unit-cost you have 
him on the road to producing more 
units per dollar expended. That means 
suecess. , 

Agricultural colleges, farm papers, 
and numerous other agencies are begin- 
ning to realize these facts and to apply 
them. The banker ean render a distinct 
service by becoming insistent (diplo- 
matically, of course, but nevertheless 
insistent) on having some of the same 
facts he demands the 
man borrower. 

(Continued on 


from business 
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LINING UP A VIGILANCE FORCE 
TO OUTWIT BANDITS 


lowa system has developed more than 
3800 deputy sheriffs organized in over 
70 counties and representing 768 towns 





By C. E. NAREY 


President, Iowa Bankers Association, and President First National Bank, Spirit Lake, Iowa 


HEN bank burglaries were becon- 
few 
someone suggested that it 
might be necessary to form vigilance 


ing numerous in lowa, a 


vears ago, 


committees similar to the committees 


formed in pioneer days to deal with 
This 


horse thieves. 


remark was 
probably the start of our present 
system, a system that has developed 


until we now have over 3800 special 
deputy sheriffs organized in over 70 
counties and representing 768 towns’ 
out of 1000 having banks. 

In the organization of this Vigilance 
Committee system, the county is the 
unit. The County Bankers Associa- 
tion must first arrange for the organ- 
ization of the vigilance committee and 
provide for bonds, rewards, and look 
after other details. 

The whole system is simply an ar- 
less than 
four men in the smallest banking town 
to a larger number in 


rangement to have from not 
larger towns, 
ready at a moment’s notice to grab a 
firearm and assist in the capture of 
bank This involves the fur- 
nishing of necessary firearms and am- 
munition, and attending to the many 
details that help make the Committees 
effective. 


robbers. 


he exercised in the 
men. They are 
selected by the bankers of the different 
towns and their handed to the 
officers of the County Bankers Asso- 
ciation, who, in turn, go over the list 
with the County Sheriff and before they 
are finally selected, the Sheriff must 
approve them. Great caution must be 
exercised to select only such men as are 


Great care must 


selection of these 


names 


most likely to keep their heads in emer- 
vencies. 

These men are deputized as Special 
Deputy Sheriffs, and are furnished with 
an official badge, which is numbered. 

It is understood with the Sheriff that 
these men are to be used only in major 
crimes and are specially deputized for 
bank robbery or bank burglary cases. 

Arrangements are then made with the 
County Board of Supervisors concern- 
ing the bond. In most cases, this bond 
is set at $500 although this is a matter 
for the Supervisors to determine. The 
fact that Surety Companies, after ob- 
serving the workings of this system for 
a few vears, are now writing the business 
at $2.50 per thousand instead of $5.00 
99 


per thousand, as was the rate at first, 
is, of itself, a testimonial for our system. 
With each county having from 30 to 
80 members, to be bonded, this matter 
is something of an item. The County 
3ankers Association pays the premium 
on these bonds. 


These local committees are organized 
by the selection of a leader with whom 
the Sheriff can communicate quickly, 
usually someone from one of the banks 
in each town is selected as one member 
of the Committee that the bankers may 
keep a little closer in touch with what 
the committees are doing and to help 
keep up the interest. Each Committee 
determines what firearms they need and 
the officers of the County Bankers As- 
sociation order these, together with the 
ammunition of State headquarters. At 
first, the County Bankers furnished the 
firearms and ammunition. At present, 
in many counties, the Board of Super- 
visors furnishes these, or at least shares 
the expense with the bankers. When 
the order for firearms and ammunition 
is forwarded to the State Headquarters, 
the order is immediately forwarded to 
the War Department. When the order 
been filled it is forwarded to the 
Secretary of the County Bankers As- 
seciation and he distributes them to the 
leader of each local Committee, taking 
his receipt therefor; each leader dis- 
tributes the firearms or ammunition to 
the members of his committee, and he 
also takes a receipt from them. 


has 


This system was introduced only after 
very much correspondence with the War 
Department. The whole matter was 
finally approved by Secretary of War 
Baker, but before it was put into opera- 
tion, there was a change of administra- 
tion and it was necessary to do it all 
over again. The approval of Secretary 
of War Weeks was finally given to the 
plan of selling guns and ammunition 
for this purpose—provided that a mem- 
bership in the National Rifle Associa- 
tion would be taken eut for each person 
who was to receive one of the guns. 
Secretary of War Baker had waived 
this requirement, but the officers of our 
Association felt that the $2.00 expended 
for such membership would be money 
well spent because of the information 
that might be received with reference 
to the eare of firearms. The War De- 
partment requires the name of every 





person for whom a rifle or pistol is 
purchased. The plan worked so well 
that the supply of one kind of gun was 
exhausted. This was followed by the 
selection of another type, and this too, 
exhausted. Nothing less than a 
45-calibre gun is used, for it is the 
thought of our officers that our Commit- 
tee-men should be fully as well armed 
as the fellow they might be called upon 
to faee. Over $55,000 has been ex- 
pended in the purchase of this equip- 
ment. 

The Telephone Companies are glad 
to co-operate and arrangements are 
made for a list of the members of the 
local committee to be posted in each 
telephone office so that, at a glance, the 
operator ean first call the sheriff in 
county seat towns, then the members 
f the local committee, then operators 
in surrounding towns, and then sheriffs 
in surrounding counties. In other than 
county seat towns, the first call goes to 
the leader of the local committee and 
then to the other members of the Com- 
mittee, then to the sheriff and other 
members of the Committee, then to the 
sheriff and other operators, as stated. 
A reward of $25 is given to the 
operator turning in the alarm and 
notifying the different parties, accord- 
ing to this schedule. A $5 reward is 
given to the operator in other towns of 
the county, who notifies the members of 
the local committee. 

Each bank posts a reward placard in 
the lobby which has on it big head 
lines as follows: “$1,000 reward for 
bank burglars operating in this County.” 
Below this is a quotation from the by- 
laws of the County Association which 
provide that the Association offers a 
reward of $1,000 “to be paid for the 
capture, or information leading to the 
arrest or conviction of robbers or bur- 
glars attempting to rob or burglarize any 
member bank in this County, each reward 
to be paid on conviction, and such 
reward to be paid immediately upon 
the capture DEAD OR ALIVE of any 
robber or robbers or burglars while 
in the act of robbing or burglar- 
izing any member bank in this county.” 
Tt also states the bank is_ pro- 
tected by Vigilance Committees and is 
affiliated with the Iowa Bankers Asso- 
ciation. This is printed on flaring red 
eardboard and is very noticeable in any 
bank lobby. 


was 
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Just one reward is paid for each 
robbery and is divided as may be 
deemed equitable. 


Each local committee meets and lays 
out the plan of action to be followed 
in ease of a eall. Certain ones take 
It is interesting to 
observe the keen interest manifest by 
these members and the things that are 
suggested and done to make the system 
more effective. 


certain roads, ete. 


For instance, some counties have 
special whistles or means of identifica- 
tion; some others have colored spot- 
lights for the same purpose; some have 
erected barricades on the highways, and 
some have armored cars with port holes, 
ready for use in pursuit work. One 
county has an aeroplane, several have 
radios, and some have specially con- 
cealed telephone wires connecting the 
Central office with the sheriff’s house, or 
with the leader of the committee. 


We liave a department in our state 
known as the State Criminal Bureau. 


The officers of this bureau and the 


agents working out of this department 
have worked with the officers of the 
Iowa Bankers Association in a splendid 
manner, as have practically all of the 
county attorneys and county sheriffs. 
The co-operation of everyone connected 
with this system, from the individual 
vigilante to Attorney General of our 
State, has been wonderful. 


Immediately after a burglary, the 
state headquarters is notified and the 
Criminal Bureau immediately dispatches 
a finger print expert to the scene to 
take the impression of any finger prints 
that may be found. The sheriff has 
instructions to keep everyone away from 
the place in order that such finger 
prints may not be defaced.* The 
Criminal Bureau also details one, and 
sometimes two men to the case, and if 
the robbers have not been captured, 
these fellows stay on the ease until the 
men are caught. It has become well 
known among the criminals of our see- 
tion that. these agents get their men, 
whether it takes one, two or three weeks, 
or one, two, or three years. 


All of these operations are not “hid 
under a bushel” or done in_ secret 
on the other hand, all possible 
publicity is given at every turn, for the 
psychological effect is one of the big 
features of the system. 


places ; 


Of course we realize that something 
must be done occasionally to keep the 
members interested. Naturally we can- 
not well put on dress rehearsals and 
stage a bank robbery just for commit- 
tee practice, so other things must be 
considered. 

Most of our County Bankers Asso- 
ciations have a pienie each vear and, 


at that pienie, vigilantes and_ their 
families are invited; probably at that 





AN AIRSHIP 





HE airplane _ stood 
the financial world 
in good stead recently, 
when a run on a Spring- 
field, Mo., bank threat- 
ened to disrupt the insti- 
tution. 


Here is shown the 
plane taking off with 
$400,000 sent by the First 
National Bank in St. 
Louis. 


With Lieut. Nelson at 
the wheel and Frank C. 
Hunt, assistant vice- 
president of the First 
National Bank as the 
only other passenger, the 
plane loaded with this 
large fortune reached its 
destination in less than 
two hours, a distance by 
rail of 239 miles. The 
plane was fully covered 
by insurance. 


time target practice is indulged in. 
Some counties hold county shoots at 
which prizes are given, and something 
of a contest developed among _ the 
members. In fact, these shoots have 
become quite popular and, to further 
stimulate interest in them, the State 
Bankers Association arranged a State 
Shoot. 


This took place last fall, and it was 
surprising to even the officials, making 
the arrangements. Preliminary county 
contests were held and the winners at- 
tended the State Shoot at the expense 
of the County Bankers Association. It 
was a new venture and we thought that 
an attendance of 25 would be satis- 
factory. Much to our surprise, there 
were 80 representatives. It was held 
at Fort Des Moines and was deemed 
of sufficient importance that the War 
Department detailed army officers to 


conduct the same; and I ean assure 


A FRIEND IN NEED 









you that these officers were keenly in- 
terested and 


showed every possible 
courtesy. They frankly admitted their 
surprise at the good scores made by 
the contestants. These State Shoots 
will undoubtedly be continued. 

In the prosecution of yeggs and erim- 
inals of this type, the State Association 
lends every possible assistance to local 
prosecuting officers. In many counties, 
the county attorney is not sufficiently 
versed in criminal law to cope with 
the expert criminal lawyers that the 
the veggs are able to retain; and so 
the assistance of the Association at- 
torneys, two of the best criminal lawyers 
in the states is offered with the result 
that by far a larger number than usual 
are convineed and sentenced. 

During the last fiseal vear, there were 
28 attempted burglaries, 19 of which 
were unsuccessful, largely on account 
of the Vigilance Committee work. 








WHEN YOU EXTEND LOANS ON 
SITES FOR FACTORIES 


Many important factors are to be weighed in 
advancing credit to companies that want to 
acquire industrial sites or to build plants 


By P. A. DINSMORE 


Vice President, The American Bank, Oakland, California 


HILE every loan secured by real 

estate should be treated on its 
individual merits, loans on industrial 
sites must be particularly so treated. 
There are certain definite factors which 
enter into the value of an industrial 
site, which primarily determine its 
value, most important of which are: 

(1) DISTRIBUTION: Both local 
and general. By that I mean a tract’s 
situation as regards not only the local 
population, but the general population, 
and the ease and cheapness by which 
goods manufactured on such a site can 
be delivered. 

(2) TRANSPORTATION: 
railroad, water (although in most cases 
the local and railroad transportation 
is all that is necessary). However, it 
is an added value to a tract to either 
have a water frontage where goods can 


Loeal, 


he shipped by water, or to have a short 
haul to water transportation. 

(3) POWER—WATER, GAS, 
ELECTRICITY: It is especially valu- 
able to a tract to be able to obtain water 
in sufficient quantities from wells on the 
property to supply the needs of any 
tactory. 

(4) LABOR: Is the tract situated 
conveniently to a labor supply? Is 
there ample housing within easy dis- 
tance from the tract, or can ample 
housing be provided, and are the living 
conditions in general good, because if 
labor is not satisfactorily and happily 
housed, the labor turn-over will be great 
in any manufactory located there. 

The tract should also be accessible 
by street car transportation, and good 
roads for automobiles, as in this day 
and generation nearly all skilled labor 
travels by automobile, as can readily be 
seen in visiting any factory in operation 
and noting the automobiles of workers 
that are parked there. 

The character of the land should be 
taken into consideration. By that I 
mean—Is it necessary to go to any great 
depth to get a solid foundation. I 
know of one large machine shop which 
saved $20,000, in the cost of its founda- 
tion alone, by changing the original 
site selected for its shop, only a distance 
equalled by the width of the building, 
beeause of the lesser depth to which 
the company had to drive piles to sus- 
tain the building. 

If a tract can meet all of the condi- 


tions above stated, then it has value 
as an industrial site. In arriving at 
the value of industrial property, in ad- 
dition to the factors already mentioned, 
it is necessary to take into considera- 
tion local valuations of similar property 
and the quantity of available land 
similarly situated in that district, 
because in this, as in everything else, 
the law of supply and demand is the 
base on which values rest primarily. 

Loans on land or tracts which are to 
he subdivided for industrial purposes 
are not, in my opinion, good loans to 
make, because this property 
is generally put on the market purely 
for speculative purposes by the owners 
and there is always a risk involved in 
loaning on such property. A bank, in 
iy opinion, should confine its loans on 
industrial sites to those which are to 
be used by going institutions. 


class of 


Prospective industries seeking a loca- 
tion are interested in the following 
factors : 

1. Markets 

2. Raw material 

3. Transportation 

A. Rail 

B. Water 
Coastal 
Inter-Coastal 
Trans-Pacific 
Trans-Atlantie 
. River 
C. Electric 
D. Highway 


Oe oo tk 


4. Labor 
Union—Non-union 
Male—Female 
Piece work—wages 
Seasonal—steady 
Technieal—skilled—common 
Nationalities 

5. Fuel (Oil—Coal) 

6. Power 

7. Water 

8. Distribution 

9. Home Building 

10. Cost of Living 

11. Chimatie Conditions 

12. Cultural Conditions 
A. Schools 
B. Playgrounds 
C. Amusements 
D. Musie 
E. Reereation 
F. Community Spirit 


13. Sites 

A. Character 

B. Foundation 

C. Private Wells 

D. Spur Tracks 

E. -Real estate Costs 

F. Building Costs 

You will notice that a great many of 

these factors are embraced in those I 
have already mentioned. 


I believe that a bank loaning to an 
industry should especially take into con- 
sideration the type of building which is 
either to be constructed or which is 
already on the site, because so many 
factories «re built to manufacture just 
a particular article and consequently 
are an individual type of building, 
suitable for manufacturing only the 
kind of product intended. If such an 
individual type of building should come 
back on the bank’s hands, the bank 
would find that it would have to get 
another industry manufacturing the 
same product to buy it, and this would 
probably be most difficult. The build- 
ing, therefore, should be of the most 
general type possible. The ideal one 
is that which ean be converted with the 
least expense to other purposes. Build- 
ings with large lofts and few partitions, 
of course, carry out this thought. 

Particular attention should be given, 
if it is a building loan, to the construe- 
tion of the building: Whether it is 
being constructed substantially enough 
to earry the loads it is expected to; 
whether it is properly braced to with- 
stand the vibrations of the machinery; 
what the danger of fire is, and what 
provisions are made for protection 
against same, and this takes not only 
into consideration the fireproofing of 
the building, but also of the fire pro- 
tection itself, in the way of water, ete; 
and whether the building has _ been 
planned to meet the local climatie con- 
ditions. I have in mind in this regard, 
a set of building plans submitted to us 
for a loan by one of the large Eastern 
concerns, where we found that the roof 
was costing twice as much as it should 
have, due to the fact that thev had the 
plans drawn by an Eastern architect, 
and the roof was built to carry a heavy 
load of snow. 

Particular attention should be paid 
to the financial condition of the concern 


(Continued on page 52) 





The 
House of Service 


Graves Service grows, month by month, in the 
esteem and confidence of bankers who know 
that Financial Advertising must justify itself 
today as a sound investment that may be re- 
lied upon, because of its constructive plan and 
cumulative sales power, to return permanent 
profits to their banks. 


The record of deposit-increases in banks with 
which Graves Service has co-operated is an 
achievement of outstanding importance to the 
business-building plans of the progressive 


banker. 


A complete and distinctive agency service 


for financial institutions 


Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc. 


30 N. Michigan Ave , . CHICAGO 
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The Ten Percent plan 
originated and perfected 
by William Elliott 
Graves, Inc. is men- 
tioned in a score of 
banking publications as 
the greatest saving idea 
ever devised. Are you 
familiar with it? 





Something additional to— 
help you get new accounts 


How thousands of 
progressive banks 
are merchandising 
it successfully, today 


RE is a big, broad step in banking ser- 
vice by means of which thousands of 
banks are adding new accounts—and more 
surely holding their present business—today. 


Checks that, in themselves, furnish bank and 
depositors with positive protection against 
the check raiser! Protection that does not 
depend upon chemical or mechanical devices. 


They are good—safety paper is good—as far 
as they go. But the master-crook often finds 
a way to beat them. Insurance against loss 
is the only positive protection! 


It is a feature of service which is tan- 
gible—something people can see and realize 
every time they make out a check. And it is 
backed up by a most comprehensive mer- 
chandising plan—a real, powerful selling-plan 
for banks. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank checks are ad- 
vertised regularly, every month, to the mil- 
lions who read America’s most influential 
publications. In each ad we spread the gospel 
of “paying by check”—¢give people the sound, 
convincing reasons for handling funds through 
a checking account. 

This we capitalize, for banks furnishing Super- 
Safety INSURED Checks, by furnishing 
interesting, compelling display matter, and 
actual advertising material. 

Yet this service, and the protection of these 
checks, cost you no more than unprotected 
checks of equal or even approximately the 
same quality. Let us tell you how and why. 
You should have all the facts. They will be 


interesting. Send a letter or post-card inquiry 
to-day. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Atlanta Chicago 


Dallas San Francisco Denver 
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P C. REHRAUER is director of advertising of the Union National Bank, Houston, Texas, His adver- 
* tising has produced exceptional results for the bank, and has elicited widespread favorable attention. 
Pete, as he is known familiarly, brings to his work a broad knowledge of practical banking and his 
“‘selling’’ appeals invariably hit the bull’s-eye. In addition to his duties as advertising manager, he 
gives considerable attention to the new business department and is in general charge of purchasing. 

He is a three-year director of the recently established Houston Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking; is chairman of publicity of that body; and is president of the Union Investment Associa- 
tion, an organization of the bank’s employes with assets of about $40,000. 


Here’s what he thinks of THE BANKERS MONTHLY: 


‘“*The Bankers Monthly brings to progressive banks and bankers the best of bank 
advertising plans and methods in this country. Each issue is full of interesting and 
varied subjects, tested experiences, successful experiments, and other helpful informa- 
tion. 

“It has proven distinctly valuable as a stimulator of new and constructive ideas 
along bank business building lines. 


“*Reading The Bankers Monthly has become a perpetual duty and pleasure.”’ 
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A Business firmly entrenched 
in the Confidence of Bankers 
that all banks could use with 
benefit 


QED 


AFFILIATED with the Na- 
L” \ tional Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, and backed by its 
sixty-seven years of mature 
banking experience, the Fed- 
eral Commerce Trust Com- 
pany is a complete investment 
banking organization. 

All its offerings have been 
purchased outright for its own 
account. The firm specializes as 
a primary investor in soundly 
secured bond issues and real 


Your inquiry for the detailed advantages of such aconneétion will 
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estate mortgages of St. Louis 
and the Mississippi Valley. 
The securities sold are partic- 
ularly suited to trustees, insti- 
tutions and banks, as well as 
individual investors. 

Use of these extensive invest- 
ment facilities is invited. Fully 
equipped to serve your buying, 
selling, information and advi- 


- sory requirements, this type of 


relationship is especially so- 


licited. 


an QO 


be promptly answered, or your request to be placed on our mail- 


ing list for bond offerings will be cheerfully compiied with. 


ew 


FEDERAL COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 


HIGH 
mi Municipa 


SAINT LOUIS 


Industrial 


GRADE INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate Bonds 


Owned by the shareholders of the National Bank of Commerce in Saint Louis 
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HOW WE SOLD 673 DEPOSIT BOXES 
IN RECORD TIME 


An employes contest enabled the bank to dis- 
pose of more boxes in ten weeks than could 
have been rented in three years ordinarily 


By WM. B. WISDOM 


Advertising Manager, Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 


NE phase of bank advertising in 

all probability causes the advertis- 
ing manager more concern than any 
other—and that is the problem of 
“selling” the safe-deposit department. 
For unless this department is developed 
to the fullest extent, it is very likely 
to be operated at a loss, or at a profit 
so slight as to discourage the smallest 
expense that cannot be justified at the 
moment. 

And yet the possibilities for develop- 
nent of the safe deposit department are 
almost unlimited. It is simply a matter 
of educating the people up to its neces- 
sity and convenience. The prospects 
are there, the field is virgin, and the 
surface has not even been scratched. 
It is time for banks to realize that their 
safe deposit departments need not be 
looked upon as only a convenient and 
co-operative service for customers, and 
that they begin to consider this depart- 
ment as a legitimate one from which 
revenue can be expected as much a; 
from any other earning department. 

When we moved into our new build- 
ing two and and a half years ago, we 
built a vault much larger than our re- 
quirements at that time demanded, fore- 
seeing the expansion that was bound to 
come. This left us with a most modern 
and well-equipped safe deposit depart- 
ment, but also with a great many un- 
rented boxes. In the course of the last 
two years, these boxes have been rented 
at an average or routine pace, but un- 
fortunately at a rate that was too slow 
to satisfy our ambition. So in Novem- 
ber we determined on a campaign to 
stimulate the sale of these boxes and 
to edueate the community as a whole 
to the advantage of having a safe de- 
posit box. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the entire 
Hibernia personnel was called and the 
plan explained in detail. The operat- 
ing force of the bank was divided into 
16 teams of approximately 15 persons 
each, and each captained by an officer. 
These 16 teams were then divided into 
two groups, the even-numbered teams 
comprising the Red Army, commanded 
by president Hecht and the odd-num- 
hered teams making up the Blue Army 
headed by vice president Ellsworth. 
The board of directors was also evenly 
divided and acted as a Field Staff for 
each group. 

The rules of the contest were simple. 


To each box rented was assigned a cer- 
tain value in points, based on the price 
of the box, the number of points being 
twice the dollar value of the box—a 
$5.00 box counting 10 points, a $15.00 
box counting 30 points, ete. In addi- 
tion, each box rented earried with it a 
bonus of 10 per cent to the employe 
renting it, and the salesman lucky 
enough to “sell” a $60.00 box for in- 
stance received $6.00 for his trouble. 
This feature made it possible for every 
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employe to receive something for his 
cffort, no matter how few boxes he 
rented. Furthermore, to the team 
which amassed the most points went a 
$50.00 prize, and the group or army 
which finished in the lead were the 
guests of honor at a dinner where the 
final results were read and the pre- 
miums awarded. 

The contest opened on November 
20th and lasted until February 1Ist— 
ten weeks in all. The rules outlined 
above were printed in an attractive 
folder and were distributed to all em- 
ployes at the “Get Together” held on 
the opening date. Talks at this meet- 
ing by popular officers aroused an en- 
thusiasm that was never allowed to die 
out and “peppy” bulletins telling of 
the status of the drive were distributed 
from time to time. 


The publicity department acted as a 
distributing center for literature, and 


the new business department supplied 
the ambitious employes with leads. 
Cards were printed bearing a blank 
space for the soliciting employe’s name. 
These cards were left with the pros- 
pects “who promised to come in soon.” 

Five folders, the pulling power of 
which had already been actually tested, 
reprinted in lots of 5000 each, and 
were given out personally by the em- 
ployes and used as inserts in pass books. 
The titles of these folders, “Insure 
Your Insurance,” “Your Safe Deposit 
Box Cannot Be Opened Without Your 
Own Key,” “Protect the Papers That 
Protect You,” “A Safe Deposit Box 
Protects” and “You Can’t Put Our 
Vault in a Ford” give an idea of the 
human interest appeal invoked in them. 

Four newspaper advertisements ap- 
peared in the New Orleans dailies, one 
of which was rushed into type the morn- 
ning after a disastrous office building 
fire, with the appeal based on this 
thought, “We wonder how many of the 
oceupants of this building had their 
valuables in safe deposit boxes.” The 
picture of the gutted structure appear- 
ing at the head of the advertisement 
the following morning had great news 
value and created much favorable com- 
ment. 

The publicity department also pre- 
pared a form letter that could be sent 
by any one to any prospect—the fill-in 
and signature being the only details 
necessary to be added. 

To sustain the interest within the 
bank, two giant thermometers were dis- 
played, whose red mercury pointed to 
the number of boxes sold. This mer- 
cury was changed every week. In ad- 
dition to these a black board in the 
bank’s dining room on the 19th floor 
of the Hibernia Bank Building told in- 
stantly the daily standing of each team 
and each army. Bulletins and notices 
kept the employes informed of the- 
status of the contest, and a _ general 
meeting two weeks prior to the final 
day, at which the moving spirits of the- 
drive talked informally, recharged those- 
whose enthusiasm had weakened. 

So much for the mechanical aspect 
and the “props” of the drive. 
to results. 

In the ten weeks of the contest 673° 
hoxes were sold—a number that would! 


Now as 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SOME IMPORTANT POINTERS IN 
HANDLING TRUST BUSINESS 


More than 1800 national banks have taken 
over trust powers under the Federal Reserve 
Act and this number promises to grow 


By J. W. HUDSTON 


Trust Officer, Denver National Bank, Denver, Colorado 


Mer" than eighteen hundred Na- 
tional Banks have taken over 
trust powers under the provisions of 
the Federal Reserve Act amendment of 
September 26, 1918 and, as each suc- 
ceeding bulletin of the Federal Reserve 
Board indicates, the number is steadily 
increasing. 

The bank which is to put its new 
trust department on a sound basis must 
organize it along the lines of safe and 
efficient practice. 

The normal functions of a trust de- 
partment divide themselves into the ad- 
ininistrative, legal, and accounting ends. 
To administer and operate the depart- 
inent it is necessary to appoint a trust 
officer, who may be either an officer of 
the institution, an attorney, or a trust 
officer from another institution. 

In case the trust officer is not a lawyer, 
it may be necessary to retain a counsel 
who will be available for routine legal 
work and for consultation when re- 
quired. 
however, possess sufficient knowledge of 
the fundamentals of common law, and 
the fiduciary regulations of his state 
in order to deal intelligently with such 
questions of procedure that arise in 
the daily routine of business and he 
should have a similar knowledge of ac- 
counting practice and of investments. 

To aid the trust officer it is desirable 
that there should be available a compe- 
tent committee selected from the senior 
cfiicers and directors of the bank whose 
recommendations should be made a 
matter of record. The trust officer 
should also retain joint control of all 
securities. He should be able to inspire 
confidence in those seeking advice and 
guidance in the arrangement and 
management of their affairs. 

An important official of the trust de- 
partment is the trust accountant, who 
should be technically trained in aecount- 
ing, economics and commercial law, and 
qualified to organize the records and 
accounting svstems of the department, 
he they simple or complex. He should 
be given such competent assistance as 
will leave him free to study and “set 
up” the various wills, agreements, mort- 
gages and other legal instruments 
coming within the seope of his duties. 

The trust accountant must have a 
knowledge of the distinction between 
corpus and ineome charges and credits; 
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The trust officer himself should, 


he must understand the amortization 
of premiums; he must know or obtain 
the various laws governing state in- 
heritance and federal estate taxes, and 
be able to protect the estate against in- 
accurate assessments, prepare income tax 
returns, federal or state, for decedents 
and for estates; he should be careful 
to seeure the audit by the Internal 
Revenue Department of the income tax 
return made by the executor for the 
decedent, and also of the federal estate 


HE growth of trust business in 
recent years which resulted largely 
from widespread education of the 
public in trust matters through adver- 
tising, has caused an extension of facil- 
ities for handling fiduciary business. 
With nearly one fourth of our 
National banks operating trust depart- 
ments, and with increased competi- 
tion, the fiduciary ends of all financial 
institutions have been spurred to 
renewed vigor in developing efficient 
operation. 

This article affords many valuable 
suggestions in the organization of a 
trust department, whether large or 
small, and in handling its business 
effectively and economically. The 
article is of interest to all trust officers 
and executives in all banks operating 
trust departments. 





tax before permitting the estate to be 
closed in order to release the bank from 
further responsibility therefor; he 
should keep always in mind the final 
accounting to the Probate Court, and 
to the beneficiaries. : 

The accounting system should give 
full details and records made in so clear 
a manner that, if necessary, they may 
be understood by future generations. In 
a world, they must be complete but not 
complex. 

The trust department should be reg- 
ularly audited by the bank’s auditor or, 
better still, by a special trust depart- 
ment auditor, who may be an outside 
professional accountant, responsible 
only to the board of directors, providing 
the business of the department is large 
enough to warrant such an appoint- 
ment and expenditure. 

Trust accounting differs from ordinary 
commercial bank accounting because of 
the fact that the property delivered to 
the fiduciary does not become mingled 
with its general asSets, but must be kept 
and administered apart from the assets 


of the bank and from those of other 
trusts. The fiduciary must so arrange 
its accounting records that it can trace 
a particular item of property through 
the many changes which may take place 
in its form, and convince the inquiring 
beneficiary that he is receiving the 
proceeds of the original corpus of the 
trust estate. With this thought in mind 
we may proceed to the development of 
a general accounting system which will 
be suitable for a trust department of 
moderate size and which will be capable, 
nevertheless, of expansion as the volume 
of the trust department business in- 
ereases. 


It is agreed generally by accountants 
that the most convenient and, in the 
final analysis, the most satisfactory 
method of accounting for securities is 
to record them on the books at their 
par or face value. In order that the 
books may reflect the inventory or 
cost price of the securities, it is 
necessary that adjunct or offset ac- 
counts be utilized to represent the dit- 
ference between such cost, or inventory 
price, and the par value. In ease of 
no-par stocks, it is customary to give 
them an arbitrary par value for ac- 
counting purposes. This method of ac- 
counting for securities has two principal 
advantages, namely: the facility with 
which the ledger record may be used to 
control subsidiary records of securities, 
whieh are most conveniently kept at 
par or face values, and the ease with 
which securities may be audited under 
such cireumstances. Accounts receiv- 
able, real estate, jewelry and other assets 
are ordinarily carried on the books at 
their appraised or cost prices. 


In the accounting system in our in- 
stitution the trust ledger is a loose- 
leaf book arranged alphabetically ae- 
cording to the names of the trusts. At 
the expense of a certain increase in 
the size of the ledger we have decided 
that the greater flexibility obtainable 
by the use of a separate page for each 
account carried for a particular trust 
makes such an arrangement preferabic 
to the columnar ledger, in which all of 
the various accounts involved in a trust 
are earried on a single sheet, by the use 
of columns, each bearing the name 
of an account. 


The usual accounts carried are corpus 
(or principal) cash, investments (which 
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include stocks, bonds and other secur- 
ities), premium, discount, real estate, 
miscellaneous personal property and in- 
come. With the exception of the 
corpus, cash and income accounts, we 
do not attempt to give full details in 
the ledger; but are keeping a 
sidiary card record which reflects all of 
the essential data relative to the assets 
of a trust. For subsidiary purposes 
the card record has the advantage over 
a book record of being much more flex- 
ible and capable of expansion. Our 
experience with the book record was 
somewhat disappointing in that we 
found it necessary frequently to re- 
write several pages because of the fact 
that entries of the same security might 
Le widely separated, due to purchases 
being made at different times. As a 
result of this situation, we recently 
adopted the use of ecards for the pur- 
pose, so that an analysis of the record 
would not be necessary whenever it 
was desired to ascertain how much of 
a certain security was held in a par- 
ticular estate or trust, which is fre- 
quently the case. 

In order that we may be in a position 
to determine immediately whether the 
department is holding any of a certain 
type of property, we are using “master 
cards,” headed with the description of 
the property, below which is given a 
list of the several trusts for which such 
property is held. 

We believe that it is highly desirable 
to carry control accounts which rep- 
resent the total of the various accounts 
in the trust ledger, for example, the 
cash control aceount of all trusts and 
estates in process of administration 
which must agree with the reconciled 
halance of the trust department check- 
ing account on the individual books of 
the bank. This plan materially reduces 
the possibility of postings being made 
to wrong accounts, sinee the periodical 
proof of the ledger will automatically 
disclose such errors, if any. 

In order to build up control accounts, 
we have employed the medium of the 
columnar journal and eash book—the 
headings of the columns being the same 
as the titles of the accounts carried 
in the records of the various trusts. 
By posting the totals of the various 
columns to the proper control accounts 
at the end of the month, the proof 
figure becomes automatically deter- 
mined, 

We have adopted the ticket plan of 
making the original entry of transae- 
tions as they occur. A journal ticket 
is provided for all entries which do not 
affect the cash account. A debit cash 
ticket is provided for the recording of 
all receipts of eash. This ticket pro- 
vides for the entry of off-setting credits. 
Our eash eredit ticket is the third copy 
of our trust department check. These 
tickets are posted individually to the 


sub- 


proper accounts of the various trusts, 
and for purposes of constructing the 
control accounts, are entered in the 
columnar journal or eash book, as the 
case may be. 

We earry all of our trust funds in 
a single account in the individual ledger 
department of the bank. These are 
secured in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Our trust department check jis so 
arranged in triplicate that it is written 
by the use of carbon inserts at one 


operation. The original consists of the 
check itself and a detachable trans- 


mittal letter or statement, the duplicate 
being a receipt for the signature or 
the payee to be used as a voucher in 
accounting to the Probate Court, the 
third copy constituting the cash credit 
ticket bearing the signed authorization 
of the trust accountant. That our 
cheeks may be collected without cost 
to the payee, we have provided that 
they may be presented to one of our 
designated New York correspondents. 

We have so arranged our bookkeep- 
ing forms that all tickets made must 
bear the “O.K.” of the trust accountant, 
thus making him definitely responsible 
for the correctness of all entries, both 
as to the amounts involved and as to 
technique. 

One of the most difficult problems 
which the head of the trust department 
must solve is that of eliminating the 
possible oversight of legal and other 
matters which should be given atten- 
tion in routine order and at definite 
times. In order to obviate oversight, 
we have attempted to develop forms 
listing all of the details which should 
be given Attention as provided by law 
in connection with an estate or trust. 
Using these forms as a guide, the neces- 
sary tickler cards are made out so that 
these duties will be brought automatie- 
ally to the attention of the proper 
officers or employes of the department. 
Such a plan, if consistently followed, 
should enable the trust officer to assure 
himself, upon the termination of a trust 
or estate, that all of the statutory or 
other necessary procedure has _ been 
taken, and that the trust has been fully 
administered and in condition for final 
distribution. 

In making up our ecard records, we 
have endeavored so to arrange the 
forms as to make certain that all matters 
in connection with the assets—which 
should receive the attention of the de- 
partment—have been properly tickled, 
and that the eards themselves will not 
be filed until the proper tickler cards 
have been made. This is accomplished 
by requiring that each item transferred 
from the record ecard to the tickler shall 
he initialed by the employe entrusted 
with the duty. 

The employment by corporations of 
a bank or trust company for the transfer 


and registration of their capital stock 
certificate has become very general, 
because of its economy and safety. Fre- 
quently in Denver and the mountain 
states one institution will act in the dual 
capacity of transfer agent and registrar, 
although the functions of the two 
agencies are entirely distinct. 

The transfer agent must pass upon 
the regularity and validity of the title 
conveyed by the assignment of all cer- 
tificates presented for transfer and 
secure the necessary resolutions in the 
ease of corporations, or the inheritance 
tax waiver, letter of appointments and 
other credentials if the stock is the 
property of a decedant’s estate. 

The duty of the registrar is gener- 
ally construed to be limited to the can- 
cellation of a share of old stock for 
every new share issued, or briefly, to 
prevent an over issue of the duly author- 
ized capital stock. 

When a corporation maintains trans- 
fer agents in two or more cities, daily 
advices must be exchanged so that each 
may determine the validity of certif- 
icates issued by the other. 

Trust departments are frequently 
asked to handle the issuance and trans- 
fer of voting trust certificates issued 
under a voting trust agreement, between 
a number of the shareholders of the 
corporation affected. Voting trust cer- 
tificates are usually issued in negoti- 
able form. In this case the depositary 
bank becomes the agent of the voting 
trustees. Consolidations or mergers of 
two or more corporations are frequently 
made through the medium of the trust 
department, as a depositary for the 
receipt of the old stock and the issuance 
of temporary certificates of deposit to 
be exchanged for the new issue of the 
consolidated company’s stock when the 
merger is completed. It may be noted 
that not the least important of the re- 
sponsibilities of the transfer agent is 
the collection of the federal stamp tax 
upon each transaction. Especially is 
this true with regard to original issues 
and in the release of treasury stock. 
The transfer agent must be careful also 
that he is furnished with sufficient 
funds for this purpose and_ with 
properly certified resolutions of the 
board of directors of the issuing cor- 
poration authorizing and directing such 
The representative of the in- 
ternal revenue collector for the district 
will have aecess to the records and will 
hold the transfer agent to a strick ae- 
counting for all revenue due to the 
federal government. We have found 
it desirable to have printed forms of 
contracts covering all necessary require- 
ments in connection with transfer and 
registration, with an agreed schedule 
of fees for the services rendered. 

The responsibilities and obligations 
of the trust department are eumulative 
and onee undertaken cannot be ignored. 
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WHEN SHORTAGES ESCAPE THE 
EYES OF THE EXAMINERS 


Despite the safeguards thrown around the bank’s 
funds by federal and state agencies, sharp- 
ers have nevertheless put over their schemes 


HE seriousness and far-reaching 

effect of recent embezzlements by 
bank officers and employes makes it 
imperative that the examinations which 
bank directors are required to make 
under National and State Banking Laws 
should be taken into consideration. 

The detail involved in a proper audit 
ot a bank’s records is usually of such 
volume as to render impractical, if not 
impossible, the complete audit of all 
departments of the bank and ordinarily 
such examination as is made by the di- 
rectors is confined in a general way to the 
count of cash, inspection of notes and 
securities, trial balances of depositors’ 
ledgers and such other features as are 
more specifically outlined in instructions 
from the Comptroller of the Currency 
and State Banking Commissioners. 

The members of the boards of direc- 
tors are usually men engaged in other 
pursuits and are not familiar with the 
technique of making such comprehen- 
sive examinations as would warrant 
them in individually assuming the re- 
sponsibility which devolves upon them 
as such directors, when they certify 
that they have audited the affairs of 
their respective banks. 

It can be readily understood why 
there should be a tendency to rely on 
the examinations made under supervi- 
sion of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, State Banking- Departments, 
Federal Reserve Banks or Clearing 
Houses, to disclose any irregularities 
that may exist in the affairs of the bank. 
However, it must be borne in mind 
that, with the great number of banks 
to be examined and the limited staff of 
examiners available, the volume of 
detail again prohibits a complete check 
of each and every department of the 
bank. This condition, being generally 
known by the employes of the bank, and 
a reasonable certainty that the exami- 
nations will follow the same general 
course, naturally leads the peculator to 
choose methods of covering his shortage 
which would be most likely revealed 
only by a detailed and comprehensive 
audit. 

The danger in placing too great 
reliance in such examinations as have 
heen referred to is that their very 
brevity gives opportunity to cover the 
shortage, at least temporarily, through 
manipulation of accounts or otherwise. 
This is emphasized particularly in the 
cases of large peculations which almost 
invariably are accomplished over a 
period of time extending beyond one or 
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several examinations, one recent case 
covering a reported period of approx- 
imately twenty-five years. 

It is interesting to note the methods 
followed by those responsible for some 
of the recent shortages. The following 
are excerpts from newspaper articles: 

Savings Accounts Manipulated 


“The method by which the bank’s 
funds were stolen was one frequently 
adopted by embezzlers. When deposits 
were made by patrons, the amount was 
credited to the customer on the pass 
hook, but not on the books of the bank. 
When withdrawals were made by cus- 
tomers whose deposits had been mis- 
appropriated and who had not sufficient 
to their eredit on the books, the amounts 
would be transferred from the account 
of a large depositor to the credit of the 
customer making the withdrawal. This 
necessitated the maintenance of a 
detailed record of each transaction on 
the part of both * * * Both said they 
followed this practice for more than 
tour vears. Both succeeded in fore- 
stalling detection beeause, through the 
above method, the bank’s books were in 
balance, but the pass books in the hands 

‘ depositors did not balance with the 
bank records. To determine the exact 
amount of the defaleation, it will be 
necessary to call in the pass books of all 
depositors, and check them against their 
individual aeeounts on the bank’s 
hooks.” 


The amount of shortage admitted bv 
the men involved was reported as $25,- 
000.00 and was revealed by the con- 
fession of one of the guilty parties. A 
comparison, by those making the ex- 
amination, of balances shown by the 
ledgers of the bank with pass-books 
presented by the depositors during the 
course of a few days would have revealed 
this diserepancy. 

Another shortage recently disclosed 
in a bank having slightly over $1,500,- 
000.00 deposits, was occasioned by the 
receiving teller receiving deposits on 
savings aecounts and withholding the 
money but crediting the respective in- 
dividual accounts in the savings ledger 
without entering the deposit on the 
daily summary to show the bank’s total 
liability on savings deposits. This 
ivethod of operation was extended to 
the forging of drafts on depositors’ ae- 
counts. The teller, acting at times as 
paying teller, would withdraw money 
from the bank’s funds and make out a 
slip for the withdrawal, which would 


he charged to the individual account 
on which it was drawn, posted, and then 
erased, the bank’s cash remaining charged 
with the withdrawal on the general 
ledger. This peculation extended over 
a period of four vears and amounted 
to over $235,000.00. 

The difference between the aggregate 
halances shown by the individual savings 
accounts and the total shown by the 
general ledger represented the shortage. 
Its discovery was delayed through the 
fact that the teller assisted the bookkeeper 
each month in taking the trial balance 
of the savings ledgers and had the op- 
portunity of adjusting the total to suit 
his needs. When a bank examiner took 
a trial balance of the individual savings 
ledgers, he would, as is usually the 
custom, list the balances on an adding 
machine, which in the case of most 
banks is a time-consuming process and 
would require an hour or more to com- 
plete one ledger. When the examiner 
had started the trial balance the teller 
would call his attention to something else 
in another part of the bank and he 
would leave the adding machine for an 
interval, during which the teller would 
throw back the carriage, eliminate the 
correct total, insert a new total which 
would adjust the balance to the general 
ledger requirement and replace the 
carriage. The examiner, returning to 
the machine would proceed with his 
trial balance which, of course, would 
result in agreement with the general 
ledger. 


A Shortage in the Collection 
Department 

“The method used, so far as I have 
heen able to determine, was one of ecol- 
lecting drafts sent to * * * from outside 
cities, then pocketing the cash and de- 
ferring payment as long as_ possible. 
When the draft was due, money to meet 
it was obtained by collecting on other 
drafts, which, in turn, were taken up at 
the latest possible moment. An obvious 
error in a small country bank collee- 
tion was the telltale straw which started 
the investigation.” 

The reported shortage in this case 
approximated $150,000.00 and appar- 
ently extended over a period of years. 
This department of the bank is quite 
often neglected in that inadequate ae- 
counting methods are allowed to con- 
tinue and that the proper audit of its 
transactions usually requires  corre- 
spondence with outside parties. 


(Continued en page 41) 
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5000 more letters 
in every section 


D 


Ae 


F you were offered 20% discount for 

cash you'd find the cash—undoubt- 

edly. 20% is a big saving. But look at 
your file room! 

If you don’t own Baker- Vawter files 
you've missed a 20% saving. Our cor- 
respondence section has five drawers; 
the only 5-drawer stock letterfile made. 
Yet it is only 5 inches higher than the 
usual 4-drawer section; it occupies the 
same floor space; and holds 5000 more 
letters because of this extra drawer. 


You can see what a saving it repre- 
sents; in walking; in flour space. Four 
sections do the work of five—that’s 20%. 

These files, like ail Baker-Vawter 
products, are well made. We put the 
best into them, of materials and honest 
workmanship; for our own satisfac- 
tion; and yours. 

It's easy to get more facts about this 
file; facts worth having. Just fill in the 
coupon, and mail it. No obligation; and 
you may save the 20%. 


What Is Baker-Vawter Service? 


You can get a good deal more from us ihan just good merchandise. 
Baker-Vawter Service is quality products— plus knowing how to fit 
them to your particular needs. Our thirty-six years’ experience, di vis- 
ing and making the equipment for loose leat and filing systems that 
save money for their users, make it an expert service; worth having. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturing Plants at Holyoke, Mass. - Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. - San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold dire-t from factory to vou. Service is rendered 
through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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VIEWS OF GREATEST BANK BUILDING 


























Upper center, an outside view of the new building of The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio which occupies a site on the busiest corner 
of Cleveland; upper left, the radio booth in the lobby; upper right, an attractive corner in the great lobby; center, some of the visitors who 
admired the beautiful interior on one of the opening days during the week of May 19; below, views of the lobby. 
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BEWILDERING STATISTICS 


ON THIS GREAT BUILDING 


ECAUSE it is loeated in the heart 

of Cleveland, hidden more or less 
by other buildings, it is hard to gain a 
true idea of the enormous size of the 
new Union Trust Building. 


If the Union Trust Building were to 
he placed upon the water level of the 
Niagara River, just below Niagara 
Falls,* it would tower over 100 feet 
above the top of the Falls and it would 
stretch over half the distance of the 
American side to Goat Island. 


It extends for 146 feet on Euclid, 
258 feet on East Ninth Street, and 513 
feet on Chester Avenue, including the 
attached employes’ building. It is 20 
stories high on the Euclid Side and the 
pent-house on the roof is 280 feet from 
the sidewalk. 

The radio towers upon the roof with 
the antenna stretched between them, 
rise to a height of 375 feet above the 
sidewalk, constituting the highest point 
in Cleveland. 

The building contains 1,178,000 square 
feet, or over 30 acres of floor space. 
Ii spread upon a single plane its area 
would take in Cleveland’s Public 
Square, ineluding the streets, three times 
over. The building actually 
95,000 square feet of ground. 

The space oceupied by the building 
is 20,000,000 eubie feet! If 20,000,000 
cubes, each measuring one eubie foot, 
were laid end to end, they would reach 
fron New York Atlantie 
Ocean to London. 


covers 


across the 


The Union Trust Company oceupies 
practically all of the first five stories and 
the ground floor, or basement. In faet, 
the bank will take up a total of about 
220,000 square feet of floor space. 

A more concrete idea of the immensity 
ot the building may perhaps be gained 
from a glance at the amounts of 
materials which went into its construe- 
tion. 

Here are a few of such figures taken 
at random from the materials list: 

405,000 eubie feet of stone for concrete 

25,000 barrels of cement 

4,025 doors 

76 aeres of plaster 

32 miles of corner bead 

60 trainloads of plaster—30 ears to a 
train 

14 trainloads of lime—30 ears to a 
train 

30 miles of channel iron 
720,000 square feet of metal lath 

42 boatloads of sand—500 tons to a 
boat 

2,500,000 square feet of tile 





8,000,000 bricks 

35 miles of picture moulding 

18,600 tons of steel 

35 elevators 

4,800 windows 

The banking room of the new Union 
Trust Building is the largest single 
banking room in the world. It is built 
in the shape of a letter “L.” The 
savings lobby extends along the East 
Ninth Street side of 224 feet including 
the rotunda which forms the intersee- 
tion of the two arms of the “L” and 
the commercial lobby extends for 310 
feet along the Chester side. 

This stupendous lobby spreads 50 feet 
wide between great marble pillars which 
rise to a height of four stories along its 
side. These pillars were imported from 
Italy. The banking room is surmounted 
by an arched transparent roof, five 
floors above the banking level. The 
second, third and fourth stories look 
out upon this vast lobby from a baleony 
and the transparent dome 82 feet above 
the banking floor surmounts the rotunda. 

In the commercial lobby space has 
been allowed for 77 tellers’ cages and in 
the savings lobby 33 tellers’ cages. 

The exterior upon street frontages 
consists of Indiana limestone. The ex- 
terior of light courts consists of white 
enamel brick. 

The marble in the banking room and 
the building lobby is white tabernelle, 
except floors and base which are of 
Tennessee marble. The standing marble 
in the public corridors of the office 
building is Alabama marble. The bank- 
ing room hardware and ornamental 
metal consists of bronze and the doors, 
base and picture moulding, except in 
special rooms, consists of hollow meta! 
with baked-on enamel finish. 

The banking area floors are finished 
in cork tile where marble is not used. 

There are three entrances to the 
building, and four entrances to the 
bank. To further facilitate exits and 
entranees to offices of the building and 
departments of the bank, there are a 
total of 35 elevators in the new Union 
Trust Building. The office building 
itself has for tenants’ traffic 22 passen- 
ger elevators and two freight elevators. 
In addition the bank has five elevators 
for eustomers’ use, three near Euclid 
and two at the corner of East Ninth and 
Chester, and six elevators for employes’ 
use, three in the main building and three 
in the attached employes’ building. 

The Union Trust has a total of seven 
different vaults—the main eash vault, 


the safe deposit vault, the night vault, 
the collateral loan vault, the trust de- 
partment vault, the trunk vault and the 
mortgage loan vault, having a total 
vault area of 9,793% square feet. 

It is estimated that the population 
of the building will attain the figure of 
7,000 to 8,000 and that it will be visited 
by 50,000 people daily. 

The architects of the new Union Trust 
Building are Graham, Anderson, Probst 
& White, of Chieago, and the contrae- 
tors, The Thompson-Starrett Company. 

On the Euclid Avenue frontage of 
the building, will be located the Union 
Trust bond store, where it will be pos- 
sible for a customer to walk in and buy 
a bond as casually as he would buy a 
necktie or a pound of tea. 

This method of retail bond Selling is 
an innovation in the merchandising of 
bonds in Cleveland. 

“The Bond Store,” says A. H. 
Seovill, vice president and manager ot 
the bend department, “is simply our 
answer to the demand of the buying 
public. Sinee the Liberty Loan Drive, 
the public has become more and more 
educated to the buying of Bonds even 
in small denominations.” 

“The Bond store is simply an added 
convenience for the purchasers of in- 
vestments, making it unnecessary for 
them to take the elevator to the main 
bond department on the second floor 
and helping to establish the status of 


bonds as a standard financial com 


modity ge 


The Bond Store will be under the 
direct supervision of C. B. Lincoln, as- 
sistant vice president. 

From the roof of the new building, a 
clear brilliant shaft of light will point 
aloft into the sky every night, and will 
oscillate continuous rotation, making its 
gleam visible on every hand for miles 
and miles away. 

This beam will come from a big 36 
inch high intensity are searchlight now 
being built in the Schenectady Works 
of The General Electric 
which will be installed upon the roof ot 
the new Union Trust Building. 


Company, 


The beam from this searehlight will 
be elevated about 20 degrees above, the 
horizontal and will be rotated by means 
of a_ specially whieh 
provides constant motion in the hori- 
zontal plane. 


designed base 


This long shaft of light will whirl 
across the vision of those on Lake Erie, 
signalling vessels far distant upon the 
water, as well as dwellers of the entire 
Cleveland metropolitan area. 

It is expected that this great light 
will be a remarkable aid to the members 
of Uncle Sam’s Night Air Mail Service. 
This night beacon will guide the air 
plane pilots surely and safely to Cleve- 
land. 

(Continued on page 74) 








HOW COUNTRY BANKS CAN DETECT 
THE DUPLICATE BORROWER 


The credit clearing house bureau which has 
been effective in large cities can also operate 
through the County Banker's Associations 


By H. 0. TUNISON 


President, Peoples First National Bank, White Hall, Illinois 


HE credit 
already 


house has 
itself not only 
practical but imperative for the 
larger city. Why should not the same 
plan be equally as effective for country 
bankers organized along county lines? 


clearing 
proven 


But before going into the question 
of the exchange of credit information 
by country banks, it is pertinent to 
point out how a credit information 
bureau operates in a large city. Let 
us take Cleveland, for example. 

Francis Coates, examiner of the 
Cleveland Clearing House Association, 
in establishing a bureau of eredits de- 
partment asked the banks to give him 
a list of all secured and unsecured loans 
ot $1000 and over. By the use of this 
information it is possible to detect du- 
plicate borrowings and over-extensions 
of credit. 

In keeping the duplicate borrowers 
file in the clearing house up-to-date 
each member bank is required to file 
weekly a list of the names and amounts 
of all new borrowers. In ease of du- 
plicate borrowings the banks interested 
who are extending eredit without secur- 
ity are immediately advised of the 
amount of the duplicate borrowings. 

When the loan is paid the bank is 
asked whether or not the account has 
proved satisfactory. If not, the bureau 
ef credits was advised and the fact 
recorded. In no ease was the name of 
the bank disclosed to other banks or to 
outsiders. 

Then, efforts were made to secure ac- 
curate and reliable information regard- 
ing each individual borrower. Some 
banks were found to maintain excellent 
credit departments where at least yearly 
Other banks 
were found to have little or no com- 
petent credit information. As a result, 
au standardized form for financial state- 
ments was prepared and used by all 
banks. Every large loan is 
now backed up by a competent financial 
statement. 

All these handled by 


one operator, and the cost was prac- 


statements were required. 


member 


records were 
tically nothing compared to the bene- 
fits received. The borrower was bene- 
fitted because this curbed his tendeney 
to expand unwisely, and the banker 
was aided by the plan by the detection 
{ over expansion before it was to 
late. 

banker is at 


The country present 


9 
»~) 


ve’ loaded with farmer paper. He is 
credit ridden. He will doubtless remain 
in his present state until the farmer 
gets adequate prices for his products. 
Yet the country banker is in close 
contact with the farmer and is in a 
position to direct the farmer’s efforts 
and strengthen his credits; in merit- 
orious cases, to renew and extend his 
periods of liquidation; in apparently 
hopeless cases, to recommend a_ close- 
out sale and a liquidation, with a charge- 
off of the loss. He can thus encourage 
the thrifty and prudent, and eliminate 
the drones and the imprudent. 
Country bankers are in need of ade- 
quate facilities for seeuring and dis- 
seminating eredit data. Those banks 
which are most closely related in a bus- 
iness way should get together and form 


some plan for relief from our present’ 


unbusinesslike way of securing credit 
information. 

The day of guess work eredit infor- 
mation has passed. Though our bank- 
ing fore-fathers seemed to possess in- 
tuitive knowledge of men and credits, 
that was in the day when everyone 
knew everyone else in the community, 
in both social and business relationships. 
Today these relations are complex. 

The financial statement, though valu- 
able, must be supplemented by evidence 
which can best be secured from sourees 
outside the individual. 

The purpose of Credit Clearing House 
Bureau is to procure and distribute to 
its members such eredit information as 
will save them loss and protect both the 
bank and the community against in- 
judicious management and control of 
funds. 

The credit house for the 
larger city has already proven itself an 
important bulwark of sound credits, and 
it unquestionably offers many significant 


clearing 


advantages to country bankers organ- 
ized along county lines. 

It is suggested, therefore, that: 

1. Banks and bankers in territory 
immediately contiguous and served from 
me or more logical centers, whether 
counties, constitute a 
and organize a credit bureau. 

2. A competent and 
rrespondent 
would be to 


covey credit 


cities or group 
disinterested 
be engaged whose duty 
eredits and 
information to members 


serutinize 


along the lines of the clearing house 
pion of Cleveland, Columbus, Richmond 


and other cities. 

3. The membership of these credit 
bureaus pledge themselves to co-operate 
in advancing its ends. 

4. Officers of the State Bankers 
Association and the Chairman of the 
Group and County organizations lend 
every assistance in developing credit 
organizations as described. 


STOCK OF NATIONAL 
BANKS INCREASES 


Fyn ngpene of the returns from 
8,115 national banks, March 31, 
1924, shows total resources of $22,062,- 
888,000. This compares with $22,406,- 
128,000, December 31, 1923, the date of 
the preceding call, and $21,612,713,000, 
April 3, 1923. 

Loans and diseounts of $11,952,287,- 
000, March 31, 1924, show an increase 
since December 31, 1923, of $75,725,000, 
and an inerease of $284,328,000, since 
April 3, 1923. 

United States Government securities 
amounted to $2,494,313,000 March 31, 
1924, and show a reduction since De- 
cember 31, 1923, of $72;538,000, and a 
reduction in the year of $199,894,000, 
while other miscellaneous bonds and 
securities to the amount of $2,511,637,- 
000, were increased $33,794,000, between 
Deeember 31, 1923 and Mareh 31, 1924, 
and show an inerease since April 3, 
1923, of $164,722,000. 

Balance due from other banks and 
bankers, including lawful reserve with 
Federal Reserve banks of $1,160,766,000, 
amounted to $2,762,263,000, March 31, 
1924, showing a reduction since De- 
cember 31, 1923, of $228,082,000, and a 
reduction in the year of $176,596,000. 
Cash in vault, $342,969,000 on March 31, 
1924, was $43,459,000 less than on De- 
cember 31, 1923, and $16,178,000 less 


- than a year ago. 


The capital stock of national banks, 
March 31, 1924, was $1,335,572,000, 
showing an inerease since December 31, 
1923, of $9,747,000, and an increase in 
the vear of $16,428,000. Surplus and 
undivided profits amounted to $1,581,- 
268,000, March 31, 1924, and show an 
increase between the dates of the last 
two ealls, of $28,930,000, and an in- 
crease in the year of $27,444,000. 

Liabilities for borrowed money on ac- 
count of bills payable and rediscounts, 
amounted to $510,533,000, Mareh 31. 
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A New View 
of an Old Land-mark 


PeEPRE 
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Recent building construction has 
made it possible to photograph the 
home of The National City Bank 
and the affiliated organization, The 
National City Company. 


From this building radiate 
11,000 miles of private wires. They 
flash a constant stream of ques- 
tions, answers, quotations, orders 
and investment information to our 
offices in leading cities for our 
customers. 


The broad investment service of 
The National City Company gives 
bankers everywhere the same in- 
vestment facilities as though they 
were within a stone’s throw of the 
country’s financial district. 





THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia London 
San Francisco New Orleans Montreal Tokio 
4 


Each month we publish a diversified list of bonds, short term notes and acceptances which 
we recommend. This list of securities will be sent to any banker upon request. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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FACTS THAT ARE NEEDED IN 
SAFEGUARDING CREDIT 


(Continued from page 13) 


The next step is to make the static 
budget, conceived at the beginning of 
the program to cover tentatively the 
operations throughout a period of a 
budget. Each 
elapsed month of actual operation in- 


vear, a correctional 
dicates the trend, not only of an in- 
dividual business, but of the industry of 
which it is a part. 

If actual sales in a given month or 
months are larger and 
than the budget 


for a series of 


progressively larger 


forecasted, the budget must be revised 


to provide for an increased production. 
Under opposite conditions the budget 
the 
budget is revised each month, or each 


must be contracted. Therefore, 
quarter, according to the necessity in- 
dicated by actual accomplishment in the 
month or quarter elapsed. A corree- 
tional this 


heen 


budget has by procedure 
achieved. 

Having determined the Manufactur- 
ing and the Sales Costs, the executive 
must determine the amount to be allo- 
Administrative and General 
controllable 


cated to 
Expense. 
and must be squeezed into the narrow 
The intelligent 
measuring of Administrative and Gen- 
Expense naturally prevents the 
diseussed industrial “Exees- 


This is a item, 


space remaining for it. 


eral 
much 
sive Executive Overhead.” 

This positive allocating of expense 
somewhat 


evil 


items may appear to be 
academic, but it is entirely practical. 

This phase of the discussion cannot 
be passed without a word of warning 
as to working eapital control. Plant 
extension and sales expansion must be 
undertaken only to the extent to which 
activities ean be sustained by the bal- 
ance sheet position. 

Viewing industry in this country as a 
whole, my observation leads to the con- 
that the outstanding problem 
of the future, from the point of view 
of the individual enterprise, centers on 
the question of distribution. Much ean 
still be done to decrease the cost of 
manufacture under present day methods 
of quantity production, but this problem 
has been more or less thoroughly ean- 
and its are quite 
defined. possibilities 
appear to exist for improvement in our 


elusion 


limitations 
Greater 


vassed 
clearly 


economic conditions by finding a satis- 
factory method of getting the products 
of manufacture from the factory into 
the hands of consumers at a 
considerable decrease in under 
present day methods. Manufacturers 
are realizing this need and the answer 
will undoubtedly be found. Our great 
industries are geared to quantity pro- 
duction and a large number of them are 
suffering now because the present price 


ultimate 


cost 


of their product exceeds its utility value, 
and the volume of sale. is thereby 
restricted. Economical manufacture by 
full 
lines 
au given percentage decrease in selling 


present day methods requires a 


volume of production. In most 
price will generally be compensated for 
Vv a proportionate increase in demand. 
by rtionate increa n demand 
Manufacturing 
price must be 


The spread between 
Cost retail 
diminished. 

The management 
which has been outlined so briefly is 
founded on the sales dollar method of 
analysis, and any effective system must 


and sales 


system of control 


be based upon the sales dollar. 

What 

This I shall describe by a photograph 
(Fig. 1) which 
a large silk manufacturing company in 
New England had made in the form of 
hlocks of different colors in order that 
the treasurer of the company might dem- 


is the sales dollar? 


of a physieal exhibit 


onstrate to the officers and employes 
of the what the 
sales proceeds of the business: 

This sales dollar is the average dollar 


company became of 


of a ten year period. 
As will be 42.4 
dollar of invested in 
in dyestuffs and 
supplies, cents in 1.7 cents 
in salaries to clerks and junior officials, 


each 
raw 


seen, cents of 


sales was 
5” cents 
299 


materials, 
wages, 


1.7 cents to executive officers and man- 
agers, 9.2 cents in sundry items which 
are usually termed General Expenses, 
with the exception of depreciation, which 
should not, in my opinion, be included 
in this group, 6.9 cents in selling ex- 
pense, 5.8 reinvested in the bus- 
iness, and 4.2 cents disbursed in divi- 


cents 


dends. 

The treasurer of this company told 
me that his employes were very much 
interested indeed to see that thev re- 
ceived in wages and salaries such a large 
pereentage of the sales dollar as com- 
pared with what the executive officers 
and stockholders received, and he stated 
to me that he thought there would be 
fewer labor troubles in this country if 
workmen vear just 
what their share of the sales proceeds 


were shown each 
of the business in which they were em- 
ploved amounted to. 

In order to illustrate vividly the 
potentialities of the analysis of the 
dollar as a means of: (1) dis- 
covering dangerous symptoms, and (2) 
system of 


sales 


finding a foundation for a 
management control, [ present a some- 
what general analvsis of the sales dollar 
of four manufacturing corporations 
doing practically the same class of bus- 
under the same sales conditions 
in the same year, and -under the same 
general management supervision. This 


ness 
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is a splendid illustration of the lack of 
co-ordinated management control, for 
as you will see, company No. 2 did 
a very profitable business, and the 
central management seems not to have 
taken advantage of the knowledge gained 
in the operation of this company to 
apply that knowledge to the operations 
of the other three companies: 

Fig. 3 ex- 
hibit a post-war misfortune culminating 
in 1921, turned into a suecess in 1923, 
through a combination of banking 
support and a new and intelligent man- 
agement operating under a 
ordinated control that has developed 
into an almost perfeet machine. 


The two sales dollars in 


rigid co- 


I have not shown Manufacturing Cost 
broken down, for trade reasons. It was 
the bankers who perfected the system 
for re-organizing this company, and it 
was the bankers who selected the man- 
agement that has so ably worked this 
system out to its final success. 

In January, 1923, a forecast of sales 
for this company and a budget based on 
this forecast made. The sales 
dollar was set up including a budgeted 
operating profit of 16.3 per cent. The 
actual operating profit realized was 
14.8 per cent. The difference was due 
almost wholly to the rise during the 
vear in the cost of raw material, which 
bevond — the control. 
Selling expense’ iattluding freight and 
express,.was budgeted at 11.2 per cent; 
actual was 10.8 per cent. Advertising 
was budgeted at 12 per cent; actual 
was 12.1 per cent. Administrative and 
General was budgeted at 6.5 per cent; 
The actual was 6.2 per cent. 

This is scientifie manufacturing. For 
1924 the company has an accomplished 
record on which to base its budget in 
addition to the judgment of its manage- 
ment. 

As a result of personal experience, I 
am an enthusiastic advocate of the Sales 
Dollar Yard Stick as the measure of 
operating efficiency and as the 
economical system of cost control. . 

This system is as applicable to the 
banking business as to manufacturing 
operations. We bankers must bear in 
mind that like most of our fellow-men, 
we live in glass houses. We are apt to 
forget in our analysis of the affairs of 
our customers that there is one form 
of analysis more important to us even 
than this, and that is the sizing up of 
our own concerns. 

During the trying period of the war 
all the important banks in this country 
suffered alike from the fact that many 
of their employes were in the service of 
their country; it was necessary that 
substitutions be made, and with the 
war over, the re-establishment of new 
official and clerical forces had to bé 
effected. All of this could not be done 
without a lot of lost motion, and I have 
no doubt that a good many of us have 


was 


was company’s 


most 
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failed to analyze ourselves as thoroughly 
as we have others. I know that it took 
us nearly six months at the Bankers 
Trust Company to construct a yard 
stick with which to measure our own 
problems and to re-establish our clerical 
force on sound economie lines. 

As a result of the intimate working 
together and thinking together of bank- 
ers and manufacturers, especially during 
the past three years, they have come 
to a better understanding of each other 
and a better appreciation of the service 
they can render each other. 


The banker and _ his 
partners in the part they perform in 
the business of the nation. 
the one benefits the other. The 
fortune of the one affects the other ad- 
versely. Therefore, it is good business 


customer are 


nis- 


for bankers from coast to coast to re- 
solve to carry on vigorously the work 
of educating manufacturers and mer- 
chants to consider their banker as their 
confidential friend and supply him with 
such information as he shall require to 
come to a proper understanding of their 


affairs to the end that he may act con- | 


fidently when shall 


assistance. 


they require his 


On the whole, the recovery of Amer- | 


industries from the crash of 1920 
has been remarkable. The 
losses, while substantial, will not prove 
disastrous. A way other than receiver- 
ship or bankruptey has been found to 
work out industrial troubles. Liquida- 
tion by foreed sale at the best price 


ican 


obtainable is no longer a popular method 
of collecting a debt. Such liquidation 


usually ruthlessly sacrifices the stock- 


holder, who, even if he may not be able 
to contribute substantially in cash to 
the protection of his company, is cer- 
tainly entitled to proper protection of 
his rights. 

All this is commendable, but the days 
of reconstruction are by no means over. 
The tremendous manufacturing plants, 
created in part by an unnatural war 
time demand, are still in existence and 
over-productive capacity continues to 
be a chronic industrial malady. 

It is diffieult to convince the executives 
of certain of our large and exceedingly 
prosperous manufacturing corporations 
that there is such a thing as a natural 
limit to corporate growth and sales ex- 
pansion and to induce them to consider 
the wisdom of accumulating current 
assets instead of investing in additional 
bricks and mortar. 


Other less successful manufacturers 
in many lines continue to employ in- 
vested capital in producing and flood- 
ing the market with goods for whose 
production there is no economie just- 
The inexorable logie of this 
statement is manifest when the sales 
dollar system of analysis is applied to 
the operations of such corporations 


The good of | 


ultimate | 
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A $6200 CHECK THAT LED 
TO MUCH GRIEF 


And it brought before the courts 
the question of when a fraudulent 
check actually constitutes theft 


By LESLIE CHILDS 


HE question of whether or not the 

obtaining of money from a bank 
by means of a fraudulent check consti- 
tutes theft, within the meaning of an 
insurance policy protecting the bank 
from a loss of this kind, is one of some 
difficulty. And, while the subject has 
been the cause of considegable litigation, 
the court decisions upon it are not in 
accord, which precludes the statement 
of a general rule that would apply in all 
cases. 

In some of the cases it is held that 
where money is obtained by trick, arti- 
fice, or false pretense such acts constitute 
larceny or theft. In other cases a dis- 
tinction is made between theft and false 
pretense in this: If the bank parts with 
money because of a trick, without in- 
tending to pass title to the wrongdoer, 
the latter is guilty of larceny by trick. 
If, on the other hand, the bank parts 
with money, by means of a trick or 
fraud worked upon it, with the inten- 
tion of passing title to the wrongdoer 
the latter is guilty of false pretenses 
and not larceny. 

The application of the last named 
rule of law is illustrated in an interest- 
ing manner in the recent Iowa case of 
Cedar Rapids National Bank vs. Amer- 
ican Surety Company of New York, 195 
N. W. 253, and is well worth a brief re- 
view by bank officials in general. The 
facts and circumstances which culmin- 
ated in the action were, briefly stated, 
as follows: 

The bank carried a policy of insur- 
ance issued by the surety company 
whereby the latter agreed to indemnify 
the former for losses caused by robbery, 
burglary, theft, holdup, destruction or 
misplacement. The policy in question 
was known as a banker’s blanket bond 
and appears to have been a usual con- 
tract of this kind. 


While this policy was in force a 
person calling himself Chas. E. Boyer 
called at the bank, introduced himself 
as a traveling salesman, and opened an 
account by depositing $6,875 in cur- 
rency. The following day he again ap- 
peared and gashed two checks one for 
$300 and the other for $375. 

Now, in the bank there were three 
paying tellers and four teller’s cages 
along the north side of the bank room. 
Julius Richter occupied the westerly 
eage and the teller Leinbaugh had 
charge of the easterly cage. So during 
a rush hour on a Saturday, about 11:30 


a. m. Boyer made his appearance, pre- 
sented a check to teller Richter for 
$6,200 the balance of his account. 


Richter ascertained that Boyer had 
sufficient funds and paid the check. Dur- 
ing this time, while Richter was count- 
ing out the money, he received a tele- 
phone message to call St. Luke’s hospital 
on aceount of an accident to his family. 
This message was delivered by one of 
the bookkeepers, and having paid Boyer, 
Richter locked his cage, leaving the 
paid check therein, and rushed away 
to the hospital. The message was false 
having been sent in by a confederate of 
Boyer to get teller Richter out of the 
way. 

Immediately after Richter left, Boyer 
presented another check for $6,200 to 
teller Leinbaugh at the easterly cage. 
The latter after verifying Boyer’s ac- 
count, and knowing nothing of the the 
check that had been previously paid 
by Richter, paid the second check. 
Boyer of course immediately left for 
parts unknown, and the loss resulted in 
the instant suit by the bank against the 
surety company in an attempt to col- 
lect upon its insurance policy. 

The important question raised by this 
action was whether or not the obtaining 
of the money by Boyer, in the manner 
described, constituted “theft” under the 
insurance policy. In other words if it 
was held to be a theft the bank was en- 
titled to recover, but if it was held to 
be false pretense the bank could not 
recover under the terms of the policy. 
The case reached the Supreme Court of 
Towa on appeal and in passing upon 
this point it was, among other things, 
said :— 

“Theft is the equivalent of larceny. 
It is denominated by the latter term in 
our criminal statutes. Our statutes also 
define the crime of obtaining property 
by false pretense. These are separate 
and distinet offenses. When the larceny 
is accomplished by a trick, they ap- 
proach each other in close similarity. 
Even then a well defined distinction is 
maintained. * * * 

“Under our previous holding if the 
wrongdoer by false pretenses or trick 
induce the injured party to surrender 
to him the possession of the property 
without any intent of the injured party 
to pass the title of such property to the 
wrongdoer, and if the wrongdoer so ob- 
tain possession of the property with 
intent to appropriate the same to his 


own use, then the crime thus committed 
is a larceny by trick. * * * On the 
other hand, if the wrongdoer fraud- 
ulently induce the injured party to sur- 
render to him not simply‘the temporary 
possession of the property, but the ab- 
solute title and possession of the prop- 
erty, then his offense is that of obtain- 
ing property by false pretense, and not 
that of larceny. * * *” 


Following the foregoing statement, the 
court directed its attention to the facts 
of the instant case relative to whether 
the obtaining of the money, as has been 
deseribed, was by larceny or fa!se pre- 
tense. In this connection it was, among 
other things, said, 


“We see no possible ground for say- 
ing upon this record that Leinbaugh (the 
teller) intended any qualified delivery of 
the possession of the money, or that 
he intended that it should be returned 
to him for any reason. * * * Indeed, it 
appears quite clear that Boyer’s fraud- 
ulent trick so operated upon the mind of 
Leinbaugh that he recognized the abso- 
lute right of Boyer to the money. * * * 
He did not intend a temporary posses- 
sion of the money by Boyer, nor did he 
intend the creation of a debt by 
Boyer. * * * We see no escape from 
holding herein that such was his offense, 
and that it was not larceny within the 
meaning of our criminal statutes. * * * 

“It is conceded that the policy does 
not cover losses resulting from the mere 
fraud of third parties, or from the 
offense of obtaining property by false 
pretenses, and that, unless Boyer’s of- 
fense ean be classified as larceny, there 
is no liability for this loss. * * *” 

As noted in the beginning, the author- 
ities are not in accord on the question 
under discussion, and in some states 
all distinction between larceny and false 
pretenses have been abolished. It fol- 
lows that in some jurisdictions, on the 
facts of the foregoing case, a recovery 
would doubtless have been allowed the 
bank, upon the theory that Boyer was 
guilty of theft. 


However, the Iowa case reviewed 
above is supported by much authority 
and its reasoning is fairly representative 
of that followed by the cases which hold 
to the view announced. For this reason 
it becomes a decision of value on the 
point decided, and one well worth hav- 
ing in mind by bank executives when 
insurance is being contracted. If the 
law of the state wherein the bank is 
located protects under the word “theft” 
for losses suffered, as in the case re- 
viewed, well and good. If however, the 
law of that state follows the Iowa rul- 
ing, it would seem but prudent for the 
bank to have an addition made to the 
usual policy which would also include 
liability for loss caused by false pre- 
tenses. 


The National Bank of Monrovia, 
California has changed its name to the 
First National Bank in Monrovia. 


’ 
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BIG IOWA JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANKS MERGE 


After several months of negotiation 
between the officers and directors of the 
Des Moines Joint Stock Land Bank and 
the Central Iowa Joint Stock Land 
Bank it has been decided that it is ad- 
vantageous to the stockholders of both 
banks that the two institutions be con- 
solidated, that the charter of the Central 
Towa Bank be vacated and the consoli- 
dated institution continued under the 
name of the Des Moines Joint Stock 
Land Bank. 


The Guy Huston Company, Incor- 
porated, of 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Illinois, on behalf of the Des Moines 
Joint Stock Land Bank made an offer 
to the stockholders of the Central Iowa 
Joint Stock Land Bank which has been 
accepted and the entire $600,000, of 
capital stock of that bank has been de- 
posited in accordance with the terms 
of the offer made. 


The consolidation of these two banks 
will bring the assets of the Des Moines 
Joint Stock Lank Bank up to fifteen 
million. 


A permanent connection has been 
made with Kidder, Peabody and Com- 
pany of Boston and New York who will 
handle the bonds of the consolidated 
bank exclusively. 

O. F. Schee, president of the Des 
Moines Joint Stock Land Bank, is vice 
president of the Chicago Joint Stock 
Land Bank, the largest bank in the 
system, and has successfully loaned for 
them in excess of thirty-three million 
dollars in Iowa during the past six years. 
The same organization that has so suc- 
cessfully placed loans for the Chicago 
bank will be in charge of loaning for 
the consolidated bank. In this organ- 
ization are a number of experienced 
loan superintendents who have loaned 
millions of dollars and are expert 
appraisers and mortgage men. This 
organization is maintained for both the 
Chicago and the Des Moines Bank, each 
bank paying only for the services 
actually rendered for them, and are thus 
enabled to avail themselves of the services 
of experts that could not be afforded 
by smaller banks. 

The consolidated bank will constitute 
the largest unit in Iowa and the seventh 
in size of the seventy joint stock land 
banks in the United States. 


Three hundred employes of the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, New 
York, are participating in a group in- 
surance plan which provides life in- 
surance protection for all of them for a 
total amount of $600,000. The policy 
is on a contributory basis, the em- 
ployes and the banking company shar- 
ing in the payment of the premiums. 
The protection is graded for each accord- 
ing to the amount of salary received. 
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To elie Better Fabrics 
at Lower Cost 


HE quality of almost every finished 
product is dependent upon work- 


manship as well as grade of raw material. 
Workmanship in the production of fab- 
rics involves processes and machinery 
and is an equal, if not a greater factor, as 
the highest quality of raw material may 
result in rejects or seconds, without 
adequate mechanical equipment and care 
in the manufacture. 


An economy resulting from increased 
production per operative and increased 
production per unit “of power, can often 
be obtained by an analysis of existing 
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conditions and then by 
drawing the proper con- 
clusions of what is to 
be done. The Engineer 
with a broad experience 
in solving industrial 


problems can frequently 
make suggestions that 
will produce better fab- 
brics at a lower cost. 


A new and revised edition 
of our books, “Picks to the 
Minute,” on the textile in- 
dustry and “Factories for 
the Future,” will be mailed 
upon request; or better still, 
make an appointment for a 
member of this organization 
to confer with you. This 
involves no obligation. 


j. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
South Carolina 
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A SEARCHLIGHT ON 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 





QUESTION: Can a bank aceount 
be garnisheed or attached by a creditor 
of the depositor for a claim without 
first having brought suit and obtained 
a judgment ? 


from a banking standpoint under the 
theory that we operate a public institu- 
tion? The question has arisen several 
times and we would like to know just 
what vou think of it from a legal stand- 


the funds or property of the corpora- 
tion for any purpose, except such pur- 
pose as is necessary to conduct the bus- 
iness of the corporation. Directors 
have no authority to make voluntary 
donations of the funds of the corpora- 
tion for any purpose without the 
authority of the stockholders. The di- 
rectors or officers of banks or other 
corporations sometimes make donations 
on behalf of the corporation for charit- 
able purposes and justify it on the 
ground that it is an advertising ex- 


‘ pense; the theory being that it will 
OPINION: The law authorizes a point. promote the good will of the people of 
creditor to begin suit against his debtor OPINION: There is nothing in the the community towards the 


by attachment under certain § cireum- 
stanees, such as the fact that the debtor 
is a non-resident of the state, or where 
the debt has been contracted by fraud, 
ete. Where the grounds for commene- 
ing a suit by attachment exist the 
creditor may bring suit by attachment, 
and in such suit can attach a bank 
account of the debtor by serving the 
bank as garnishee in the attachment 
suit at the time the suit is commeneed. 
It would not be for the 
creditor to judgment before 
garnisheeing the bank account in such 


necessary 
obtain 


case. In an ordinary ease, however, 
where the creditor has no ground for 
attachment it would be necessary for 
the creditor to first obtain judgment 
before he could garnishee the bank 
account. In the latter case the gar- 
nishment of the bank 
be in the 


would 
nature of proceedings to 
satisfy a judgment on exeeution. 
QUESTION: Has a state’ bank 
operating under the banking laws of 
Illinois the right to refuse a deposit 
from a customer and also has the bank 
the right to insist that a eustomer close 
his aecount? 


account 


In other words, what is 
the relation of the so-called publie in- 
stitution to the people and must a state 
bank accept business that is undesirable 





law which requires a bank to enter into 
business relations of any kind with any- 
one, where the bank for any reason may 
not desire to enter into such business 
relations. The bank is not a_ public 
institution in the sense that it is re- 
quired to do business with anyone who 
may offer it or desire to do business 
with the bank. The question as to what 
persons the bank shall do business with 
and what the character of such business 
shall be, if any, is entirely in the dis- 
cretion of the bank. The bank is not 
required to accept deposits from anyone 
unless it may see fit. On the contrary 
the bank may decline to do business 
with those whom, for any reason, it 
does not wish to serve, and it may close 
an account at any time by tendering 
to the depositor the amount due, and 
by declining to receive more. 

QUESTION: What is the law gov- 
erning the action of directors of a State 
bank relative to making appropriations 
for charitable or industrial purposes; 
for instance, the Red Cross, the Salva- 
tion Army or a manutacturing enter- 
prise that is supposed to be a benefit to 
the general public. 

OPINION: The directors of a State 
bank or corporation have no 
authority to appropriate for use or use 


other 





corpora- 
tion to make such a donation, and there- 
fore the corporation will be directly 
benefited by making it, and the appro- 
priation of funds for such purpose is 
therefore within the authority of the 
officers. It may be possible to justify 
donations for charitable purposes on 
this theory. If so, the theory should 
he carried out on the books of the cor- 
poration by charging the donation to 
advertising expense. It would be better, 
however, in handling this matter to have 
the stockholders adopt a_ resolution 
authorizing the officers of the bank to 
make = such charitable 
purposes from time to time as in their 
discretion may be fitting. The directors 
of the corporation are simply trustees 
of the property of the corporation for 
the benefit of the stockholders. The 
stockholders may authorize such use of 
their property as they may see fit; but 
in the absence of such authority from 
the stockholders the directors have no 
authority to use the corporate property 
for any purpose except the promotion 
of the company’s business. 


donations for 


What is said above would apply in 
the case of a proposed donation by the 
directors to a local fund whieh it is 
proposed to raise for use in giving a 
bonus to an industrial enterprise as an 
inducement for such enterprise to 
locate in the community. I do not think 
such a donation could be justified even 
on the ground of advertising expense, and 
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the directors could not make it without : 
being authorized to do so by the stock- 2 
holders. 
QUESTION: A father came to the 
bank and deposited a sum of money to 
the credit of his son on checking ae- 
Your Chicago Correspondent— count. The son drew a part of the i 
account, but the father apparently 4 


is your financial ambassador in thatgity. As becoming dissatisfied with the way the 


boy was using his means, came and 
demanded the balance of the son’s ae- 
count. 


such it should be a perfect reflection of your 
bank in its alertness and in its spirit of close 
sympathetic co-operation. The Chicago Trust 
Company has these qualities and, too, it is 
happily conditioned both as to size and facil- 
ities to offer you a correspondent service that 
your standard of banking demands 


The son in this instance is a minor. 
‘Has his parent the legal right to control 
this bank deposit ? 

ANSWER: The father is not en- 
titled to the money, and the bank should } 
not pay it to him. By the deposit of > 
the money with the bank to the credit 
of the son the money became the prop- F 
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erty of the son, in the absence of any 
other agreement about the matter. By 
such deposit the bank ,became indebted 
to the son and not to the father. A 
father has no right merely because of the 
fact that he is the father to control the 
son’s prosperty, or to collect the debts of 
the son. <A father is the natural 
guardian of the person of his son and 
is entitled to his services during his 
minority. This natural guardianship of 
the person, however, does not give the 
father as such any right to control the 
son’s property or collect debts due him. 
That can only be done by the legally 
appointed guardian of the son. 

QUESTION: Two forms of col- 
lateral note are submitted; the first 
form is so drawn that only one signature 
of the maker of the note is provided for, 
this signature being at the bottom of 
the note and under the agreement with 
respect to the collateral. 

The second form is divided into two 
parts and requires the maker to sign 
The first part of the instrument 
is the promissory note itself entirely 


twice. 


independent of any agreement regarding 
collateral, and the form provides for 
signature of the maker at the end of 
Below the sig- 
natures on the note proper is the agree- 
nent regarding collateral and the form 
additional signatures to 
agreement. What = ad- 
vantages, if any, has the two signature 


the promissory note. 


provides for 
the collateral 


form over the one signature form? 
OPINION: Both fornis are entirely 
legal and equally binding on the maker 
or person or persons signing the same. 
Where the maker or makers of the note 
are also the owners of the collateral 
there is no reason why the one sig- 
nature form cannot be used as well as 
form. It is quite 
often the case, however, that the person 


the two signature 


borrowing the money is not the owner 
of the collateral, and the owner of the 
be willing to 
pledge the collateral for the payment 


collateral, while he may 


of the note, would not be willing to 
become obligated on the note itself. In 
such a case, of course, the two signature 
form would have to be used. Anyone 
signing the one signature form becomes 
a maker of the note and liable for the 
payment of the same if the collateral 
should prove to be insufficient. 
Logically the two signature form is 
the more correct. There are two agree- 
ments involved in every collateral note. 
The first is the promissory note or agree- 
ment by which the signer agrees to pay 
the money. The other is an agreement 
with respect to the rights of the holder 
of the note regarding the collateral or 
security given for the payment of the 
note. The agreement with respect to 
the security is just as distinct from the 
itself as a mortgage is distinet 
from the promissory note securing the 
mortgage. It is probably partly for 


note 
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F course, OLD BULLION has 

lived too long to claim per- 
fection. Yet in one respect it 
may claim to be 100%, for it has 
never failed in its duty to the 
public. On one historic occasion 
it was the only Bank in New 
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this reason, and also because there may 
be instanees where the collateral is not 
owned by the person to whom a loan is 
made, that the two form signature is 
used by some banks. 


QUESTION: 


sions bearing upon permission for a 


Will vou give us deei- 


bank to charge a note to the savings 
account of a depositor, the depositor 
heing the payer on note but failing to 
make payment when due? 

OPINION: As a general rule a 
bank may look to deposits in its hands 
for the repayment of any indebtedness 
of the depositor to the bank, and the 
bank may apply the debtor’s deposits on 
his debts to the bank as they become 
due. The foregoing is the rule with 
regard to commercial deposits, but in 
this State at least there seems to be no 
reason for the application of any dif- 
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ferent rule with respect to savings de- 
posits. The law of this State does not 
make any distinction with regard to the 
liability of a bank between commercial 
deposits and savings deposits. Such 
differences as there may be in an in- 
dividual case are created by agreements 
between the bank and the depositor. I 
have no doubt that an Illinois bank has 
the same right to apply the savings de- 
posits of a depositor to the payment 
of the depositor’s debts to the bank that 
has to apply commercial deposits. 


QUESTION: The €. S. and D. 
Company drew its check on the Blank 
National Bank for $49.72 payable to 
John Smith. This check was delivered 
to Smith, and Smith in turn endorsed 
the check in blank and gave it to his 
wife on January 29th. Mrs. Smith 
placed the check in a drawer of a 
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Paints — Varnishes 


ICHIGAN isthe home of numerous Paint and Varnish 


factories. 


Their trade-marks may be seen on the shelves 


of stores in every hamlet. The qualities of the products are 


known nationally. 


Last year some $27,507,292. worth of Paints and Varnishes 
were made and distributed throughout the United States. 


The Paint and Varnish Industry of Michigan is but 
another of many business reasons why your bank should have 
the best connection obtainable through which it may serve 
your customers efficiently throughout the Great Lakes Region. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Pe a eens 8 2 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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buffet in her home ‘where it remained 
until January 30th. Some time between 
10:00 A. M. and 1.00 P. M. on January 
30th some one entered the Smith home 
and took the check from this drawer. 
On the afternoon of January 30th a 
boy appeared at “X” bank with this 
check and stated that he had been sent 
by Mr. Smith to eash the check. Smith 
carries an account with the “X” Bank 
and the bank has frequently cashed checks 
for him. The teller, therefore, gave the 
boy the money for the check. The 
teller did not request the boy to endorse 
the check and the bank has no record as 
to whom the money was paid. Mrs. 
Smith claims that she notified the “X” 
Bank by telephone on January 30th 
not to cash this check. The “X” bank 
has no record of this telephone notice. 
The C. S. and D. Company notified the 


Blank National Bank on January 30th 
to stop payment on the check. The “X” 
Bank sent the check to the Blank Na- 
tional Bank for payment and the Blank 
National Bank paid the check on 
January 31st, in violation of the stop 
payment order, through mistake. 

What is the liability of the “X” Bank 
in the premises? 

OPINION: The question of the 
liability of the “X” Bank turns upon 
the question as to whether that bank was 
in fact notified by Mrs. Smith that the 
check had been stolen before the “X” 
Bank gave the boy the money for the 
check. If the “X” Bank had actual 
notice before it paid the check that 
the check had been stolen then it would 
be liable to the Blank National Bank. 
If the “X” Bank did not have such 
notice then there would be no liability 


on the part of the “X” Bank to anyone. 
The reasons for this are as follows: 

When John .Smith endorsed the 
check in blank the check thereby 
became payable to bearer so far 
as bona fide holders for value are con- 
cerned. The “X” Bank was a bona 
fide holder for value of the check unless 
it had actual notice at the time it cashed 
the check that the check had been stolen. 
If the bank had such notice then it ac- 
quired no title to the check because the 
check had never been delivered by John 
Smith or his wife, and the “X” Bank 
would be liable to the Blank National 
Bank on its endorsement. 


QUESTION: Very often we are 
offered notes, given at sales, in which 
we have no interest other than the notes 
are given perhaps by one of our cus- 
tomers. These notes are written for one 
year at seven per cent, but we do not 
feel we are under any obligation to the 
holders. They are willing to discount 
these 2 per cent on the face. Are we 
subjecting ourselves to usury in accept- 
ing the two per cent discount and the 
seven per cent payable on the note? 

OPINION: The transaction is not 
usurious. The owner of a note may sell 
it at such discount as he chooses. Such 
transactions are not within the usury 
laws. Generally speaking, to make a 
transaction come within the usury laws 
there must be a lending of money or a 
forbearance of a debt. Where a bank 
discounts a note for a payee or endorsee 
the transaction is not a lending, but is 
a transaction of purchase and sale of 
the note. In a transactions of purchase 
and sale the parties may fix such price 
as they see fit as the consideration for 
the sale. 





Contract has been awarded for the 
two story bank building to be erected 
for the Bank of The Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City. 


A two story bank and office building 
to eost $50,000 will be constructed for 
the First National Bank of Palatine, 
Tlinois. 


' Remodeling to the building of the 
Dakota National Bank, Yankton, South 
Dakota, is planned. 


The First National Bank, Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, plans a new bank build- 
ing. The structure will cost $30,000, 
and will be one or two stories in height. 


The Security National Bank, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, will erect an 
eleven story bank and office building, 
75x140 feet, to cost $750,000. 


A site has been purchased by the 
Peoples Trust Company, Frackville, 
Pennsylvania, for the erection of a new 
bank building. 
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WHEN SHORTAGES ESCAPE 
THE EXAMINERS 


(Continued from page 28) 
Methods Used in $347,000.00 Shortage 

« * * * had been an employe of the 
bank for thirty years and had been 
cashier for the last fifteen years. Bank 
officials declare that the greater part of 
the shortage was the result of bad loans 
and mismanagement. * * * is said to 
have made the loans without recording 
them on the bank's books and in order 
to cover them took Liberty bonds and 
securities of depositors without making 
bank records of them. By paying the 
interest on securities he was able to 
carry on his operations for several 
months. The shortage was discovered 
when depositors and purchasers of 
bonds brought their receipts to the bank 
and there was no corresponding records 
of deposit or purchase on the bank’s 
books. Although the warrant specifie- 
ally charged * * * with forging the 
name of * * * to a note of $7,000.00 
and drawing out the money himself 
February 27, 1922, * * * is said to have 
confessed to Federal bank examiners 
that he embezzled $337,150.94. United 
States District Attorney * * * said that 
* * * had evidently used various methods 
of obtaining funds from the bank, and 
that the various amounts obtained from 
the bank had extended over a period 
of several years. * * * is said to have 
failed to show entries of deposits re- 
ceived at the bank, using the money 
for his own purposes. 

“As the result of the peculations of 
* ** which he admits, the officers and 
directors paid into the bank $347,000.00 
which not only keeps intact the capital 
stock, but creates a surplus and leaves 
on hand a sum of money to meet any 
other claims that may be filed on ac- 
count of * * * irregularities. The action 
of the officers and directors in paying 
this money to settle * * * peculations 
is favorably commented on by the 
citizens of the community.” 

The amount of this shortage, which 
occurred in a bank having outstanding 
capital stock of $100,000.00 and deposits 
of about $1,500,000.00 indicates that 
the peculation must have extended over 
a considerable length of time. Cor- 
respondence with the makers of the 
notes, ordinarily considered as part of 
a detailed audit, would have been one 
means of revealing the shortage. 

Shortage in Liberty Bonds 

A shortage, reported as approximat- 
ing $600,000.00, recently disclosed in 
the liberty bond department of a bank 
capitalized at $100,000.00 and having 
liabilities of about $2,000,000.00, re- 
sulted, among other things, in the closing 
of the bank and a 100 per cent assess- 
ment on Capital Stock. It is understood 
that a large portion of the shortage 
occurred in the securities of the patrons 


Paris Office 


I & 3 Rue des Italens 


Guaranty Service in France 


MERICAN business with France is one of the 

most important factors in our foreign trade, 

and the volume of American travel there is great- 
ly exceeding its pre-war proportions. 


Our offices in Paris and Havre afford to our corres- 
pondent banks and their customers the advantages 
resulting from intimate knowledge of the require- 
ments of buyers and sellers in foreign markets. 
These branches are complete banking units, ren- 
dering the type of service to which Americans are 


accustomed at home. 
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of the bank to which the defaulting 
eashier had access. 


Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
on the advisability of having full and 
complete records of securities left by 
the bank’s patrons for safekeeping as 
well as for the securities held by the bank 
for its own account. Proper records 
make possible the verification of safe- 
keeping securities through correspond- 
ence with the recorded owners thereof. 

Many other instances of shortages 
could be cited; however, those referred 
to serve to emphasize the fact that a 
director’s responsibility to the depositors 
and stockholders of his bank and to the 
community as a whole extends far 
beyond the matter of a financial invest- 
ment. In the discharge of that duty 


HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 





one course leads through a complete 


knowledge of the bank’s affairs and 
there is no doubt but that thorough and 
comprehensive examinations, made with- 
out the assistance or influence of the 
bank’s officers or employes and at times 
unexpected by them, furnish one of the 
best, if not the best, means for acquir- 
ing the knowledge that will permit a 
director to intelligently discharge the 
responsibility that is his. 


Interior alterations will be made to 
the Peoples National Bank of Wells- 
ville, Ohio to cost $10,000. 


The Spring Valley City Bank, Spring 
Valley, Illinois will remodel its bank 
building. 
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HOW AUTOS ARE FINANCED ON 
INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Automobile companies, to a large extent, have 
received payment for their production and bid fair 
to repeat the process under normal conditions 


URING the past five or six years, 

and even earlier, the automobile 
industry in general, and affiliated in- 
dustries, has experienced a_ previously 
undreamed of boom with sales and de- 
mand for cars inereasing by leaps and 
bounds and the amazing prosperity of 
the well-established, soundly financed 
companies in this line, generally speak- 
ing, has almost beyond parallel. 
Much of the new found 
been attributable or can be 


been 
business has 
indirectly 
attributed to the automobile finance com- 
panies and the financing of retail pur- 
chasers on the time payment plan. It 
has been reported by the National Auto- 
mobile Association that ap- 
proximately five million cars and trucks 
were sold in 1923, of which a very sub- 
stantial part 

stallment plan. 


Dealers’ 


were financed on the .n- 

What does that mean? 
It means that the automobile companies, 
at least to a very large extent, receive: 
payment for their production, realized 


By J. W. RICHARDS 


their profits and are in a position to 
repeat the consequence, 
their appetites have been whetted for 
more, but he who bought his ear last 
year, in a great many cases, is still pay- 
ing for it and will continue to do so for 
several months to come. In only rare 
instances is he going to sacrifice the 
equity for which he has paid and turn 
in his ear for a portion of its intrinsie 
value in order to obtain a 1924 model, 
which would mean another 
notes running almost another year into 
the future. He is going to try to clean 
up his old obligations first in order to 
feel that he really owns his automobile 
for a few minutes before he mortgages 
his future earnings again. This means 
that the dealers and sales agents have 
got to seratch around a bit for a new 


process. In 


set of customers for the time being, ex- 
cept for their old cash buyers, who ré 
peat vear after vear. In the meantime, 
a goodly portion of those who are pay- 


series of 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, New York 


ing for their cars on the installment 
plan are dependent to no small degree 
upon generally _ satisfactory 
conditions in order to earn their salary 
or wages, or in other ways obtain the 
wherewithal not only to live but to have 
enough left over to meet their deferred 
payments as they mature. 

For the purpose of illustration, let 
us consider just one of the lines of busi- 
ness that to a very material extent is 
ncre or less vitally interested in and 
affected by the prosperity of the ante- 
mobile compaines. I have in mind the 
tire business which will also show how 
closely the rubber and cotton fabric in- 
dustry is a part of the picture. It is 
-aid that approximately 70 per cent of 
the rubber used in the United States 
goes into automobile tires. This clearly 
indicates that the demand or lack of 
demand for automobiles would have a 
very material effect if it would not 
practically dominate the price level of 


business 








Iron Chests—wth Two Locks! 


The Directors of the Massachusetts Bank 


voted on May 20, 175 


“The Committee... 


») 


a 


were desired to take such officers be- 


longing to the Bank as they think necessary to sort and count 
the money they have received . . . and as they finish counting 
daily to deposit the Money so counted in Iron Chests and 
lodge the keys of these Chests with the President each night.” 


RON chests, even with ¢wo locks, are out of date now, but the 


earnestness which provoked the Committee in 1784 to adopt an 


extra precaution is still at work, safeguarding 77,000 customers’ di- 


versified interests. The Committee showed then, as we are trying to 
show in 1924, that the definite intention of this bank is to be FIRST 
in usefulness to all of its customers all of the time. 


THe First Nationa Bank of Boston 
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rubber. The regular tire, to which we 
have become accustomed, is about 60 
per cent rubber and 40 per cent cotton. 

A so-called balloon tire has been 
developed during the past year. This 
is said to absorb almost double the 
amount of rubber per tire that is used 
in the old style casing, together with 
a very material increase in cotton fab- 
ric. Is this, by any chance, a sign on 
the horizon that an effort is being made 
to use up as much rubber as formerly 
on fewer units for the reason that the 
unit consumption of tires on the present 
basis cannot hope to keep pace with 
the tremendous production of the past 
few years? Statistics compiled cover- 
ing the past few years reveal that pro- 
duction has regularly far exceeded con- 
sumption, with a consequent substantial 
carry-over of inventory, which has 
regularly increased notwithstanding the 
tremendous growth of -automobile pro- 
duction, which reached such heights last 
year. It would certainly appear evi- 
dent that the development of the new 
tire is for the purpose of incorporating 
in the manufacture thereof enough rub- 
ber and fabric so that a falling off of 
even as much as 50 per cent of the de- 
mand for tires occasioned to a large 
extent by a slackening in demand for 
and manufacture of 
would not severely embarrass nor dis- 
rupt the organizations engaged in the 
importing, growth or manufacture of 


new automobiles 


these profits. 

The foregoing is one way of viewing 
Another way is that in 
recent vears the tires manufactured have 
that the average driver 
of an automobile with ordinary eare is 
able to get as much as 12,000 to 15,000 
miles, service from his tires before need- 
ing to replace them, and as the average 
man rarely drives over 6,000 to 7,000 
miles a year, it is conceded that heavy 
replacements occur only every two years. 
If this is true, the development of tires 
which absorb a greater amount of rub- 
her and fabric as previously mentioned 
is no doubt being done with the under- 
lving motive of attempting to stabilize 
the tire industry and incidentally the 
industries upon which the tire companies 
are dependent. 


the situation. 


heen so good 


The effect of any material change in 
the automobile situation through in- 
crease or slackening in demand is so 
linked up with factors bearing on it 
directly or indirectly in one way or an- 
other that it is diffieult to adhere strictly 
to the subject. 

Everyone realizes what an important 
the automobile has become in 
the daily life of the people of this eoun- 
try and I would really like to know if 
there is anyone who ever owned a car 
who would be without one, even though 
he sometimes feels that he cannot afford 
it and really should not keep one. How 
any people are there that do not own 
an automobile who, down deep in their 
hearts, are not somewhat envious of the 


factor 
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person who owns one and who are not 
looking foward to, and perhaps even 
counting the days until they get one? 
If this is true, and I firmly believe it 
is, the automobile is not only here to 
stay, but there will always be a market 


for a reasonable production of good 
ears of standard make, if properly 
priced. 


We will have our periods of stagnant 
markets, over production and used car 
problems, in fact, according to reports 
and statisties that have been drifting 
in of late, such a situation exists to 
some extent today. Recently a tabula- 
tion of figures gathered by a Midwestern 
Trade Association with respect to auto- 
mobiles in the hands of retailers in that 
section of the country showed that the 


problem appears to be more acute at 
present than for some years past, with 
many the number of used cars 
on hand this year as of April Ist than 
for the corresponding 


times 
period a year 
ago, and these figures do not represent 
all the dealers in each state. However, 
it must be borne in mind that during 
the Winter months a large number of 
manufacturers prevailed upon their 
dealers to stock up with ears in antiei- 
pation of a large Spring business. 


This was done no doubt because in 
previous years many dealers were 
caught at the beginning of the season 


without enough cars to make deliveries 
as promised or to really catch up with 
the demand during the early Spring 


(Continued on page 50) 
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WHAT THE COMMERCIAL BANK OWES 






TO THE STOCKHOLDER 


Instead of insisting upon immediate payment of loans, 
the stockholder can sometimes be protected by giving 
the corporation time to convert assets into cash 


URING the last few years bankers 

have had considerable experience 
with so-called “frozen loans” to corpora- 
tions, and in most cases immediate pay- 
ment was not insisted upon because it 
was obvious that if the corporations 
were forced to convert their assets into 
cash regardless of the state of the 
market and the condition of business 
enough might not have been realized to 
pay the obligations, and thus both the 
bank and the stockholder would have 
suffered a loss. 

It is desirable for the bank to con- 
sider whether, instead of insisting upon 
immediate payment of a loan, it can, 
without sacrificing its own interest, at 
the same time protect the stockholder 
by giving the corporation time to 
convert its assets into cash. Banks are 
- interested in safeguarding the stock- 
holder, because investment in stocks 
makes possible the bank loan: The 
stockholder provides sufficient capital 
so that the amount borrowed, even for 
temporary requirements is protected by 
an adequate margin. The stockholder 
bears the first risk. He must lose all 
before the bank loses anything, and he 
understands and assumes this risk. 
And he knows that the bank must have 
the right to insist upon payment in full, 
even at a sacrifice to him. But when- 


By WADDILL CATCHINGS 
Goldman, Sachs & Co, 


ever a bank puts on a stockholder a loss 
that could have been avoided, it dis- 
courages investment by that stockholder, 
and for that reason, if for no other, 
banks as a whole are interested in 
having loans paid without forging un- 
necessary losses upon the stockholder. 

At times banks have used the occasion 
of extending loans to force the re-organ- 
ization of a business, but this also fre- 
quently means needless losses to the 
stockholder. It may be, of course, that 
a re-organization is the only way that 
a business can be preserved and in that 
case stockholders may have to be sacri- 
ficed in the interest of the business as 
2 whole. But on the other hand it may 
be that new working capital can be pro- 
vided -permanently or temporarily 
causing undue sacrifices. 

An interesting example of a plan 
whereby capital was provided to a for- 
merly successful concern which had re- 
cently undergone severe losses due to 
business conditions, without the usual 
re-organization and refinancing, is the 
case of the Union Leather Co. in 1921. 

In February, 1921, the Union Leather 
Co. found itself in a critical position 
owing to the fact that 1920 was dis- 
astrous. During this year the business 
dwindled to small proportions in com- 
parison with 1919; there was a great 


For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. We know 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance 
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fall in the market price of the raw 
materials and the finished product, and 
the company was left with a large in- 
ventory and a large debt. For the four 
years, 1916 to 1919 inclusive, the com- 
pany had earned more than $17,000,000 
net before taxes, but in February, 1921, 
it owed almost $9,000,000 and had 
current assets of less than $11,000,000, 
of which more than $7,500,000 was in 
inventory. The company owed to its 
banks on direct loans and acceptances 
more than $8,000,000 and there was 
almost no market for its products, or 
for the raw material on hand. If the 
banks had insisted upon immediate pay- 
ment it is doubtful if the banks could 
have been paid in full, even at the full 
sacrifice of the stockholders’ equity. 

When the banks were asked to extend 
the loans in the interest of the stock- 
holders they pointed out to the com- 
pany that a large part of the working 
capital of the company had been lost 
and that an extension would be supply- 
ing the company with working capital. 

This was true, but it was manifest 
that new capital could hardly be secured 
for the company in view of its pre- 
carious position. A re-organization and 
recapitalization of the business along 
the usual lines would have deprived the 
existing stockholders of a large part, if 
not all, of their equity. In fact it was 
difficult to see how new money could be 
put into the business at all with the 
large indebtedness and inventory of raw 
material and finished leather for which 
there was little market at that time at 
any price. 

Those interested in the company 
stated to the banks that behind the bank 
indebtedness there was obviously only 
what the company actually had, and 
that the banks’ only opportunity of 
being paid in full lay in the realization 
on the company’s assets of an amount 
sufficient to pay the company’s debts. 
It was also said that while the banks 
could not be expected to supply the 
company with working capital for the 
continuation of the business neverthe- 
less, in order to realize the values in 
the company’s inventories it was neces- 
sary to continue the business, and to 
continue its business the company mani- 
festly required additional working 
capital. 

All agreed that the banks should act 








according to their best interest but it was 
manifest that by extending the loans the 
banks might secure full payment and 
might also give the stockholders an 
opportunity to protect their equity in 
the business. 

The following suggestions were made 
te meet the situation: First that the 
banks extend the indebtedness on. condi- 
tion that all bank indebtedness be 
similarly extended and that no bank at 
any time be paid more than its pro rata 
share on a realization of the company’s 
assets. Second, that as rapidly as the 
assets of the company could be con- 
verted into cash, as part of a going 
business, the banks be paid the full 
amount realized, each bank being paid 
pro rata. In other words, recognizing 
that whatever could be realized by the 
company belonged first to the banks, 
the suggestion was made that the bus- 
iness be continued and that the assets 
be realized upon in the operation of 
the business, but that as fast as the 
assets were realized upon, all that was 
realized should be paid to the banks. 

The banks were not asked to supply 
the company with working capital. The 
working capital necessary to continue 
the operation of the business was to be 
provided through the medium of a new 
corporation which was to be formed 
with the capital necessary to the con- 
tinued operation of the business of the 
Union Leather Co. All the common 
stock of the new corporation was to be 
owned by the Union Leather Co. Those 
subscribing the capital of the new com- 
pany were to receive preferred stock 
for the new money and the capital of 
the new company was to be used solely 
for buying material for the Union 
Leather Co., which material was to be 
delivered to the Union Leather Co. 
subject to a lien in favor of the new 
company. When the Union Leather Co. 
manufactured this material into finished 
or semi-finished products these were 
likewise to be subject to a lien in favor 
of the new company, and when the 
finished products were sold by the Union 
Leather Co. the accounts receivable 
were to be subject to a lien by the new 
company. On the other hand, whenever 
the Union Leather Co. sold any of its 
old inventory the proceeds of such sales 
were to go to the banks as above stated. 

The following situation was therefore 
created: The new company provided 
the Union Leather Co. with the neces- 
sary material to round out its inventory 
and continue the operation of the bus- 
iness. This established a revolving fund, 
and as soon as the products were sold 
by the Union Leather Co. the proceeds 
were returned to the new company 
which then made further purchases of 
material for the Union Leather Co. The 
new company had no activity except 
furnishing the Union Leather Co. with 
current working capital, but the use of 
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this new capital by the Union Leather 
Co. enabled it to realize advantageously 
on its existing inventory. The follow- 
ing results have oceured: 


On December 31, 1921 the Union 
Leather Co. owed the banks, instead of 
approximately $9,000,000 as the year 
before, only $4,500,000 and against this 
had quick assets of $5,200,000 of which 
approximately $4,000,000 was in inven- 
tories. 


On December 31, 1922 the liabilities 
had been reduced to $3,500,000 and the 
quick assets to $4,000,000 of which no 
more than $2,000,000 was in inventories. 


On December 31, 1923 the company 
owed $1,900,000 and had $3,250,000 of 
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quick assets of which less than $2,000,- 
000 was in inventories. 


In three years, therefore, an indebted- 
ness of nearly $9,000,000 was reduced 
to less than $2,000,000 and this remain- 
ing $2,000,000 is now a ratio of (1.69) 
quick assets to liabilities. During this 
time the new company has operated 
with large profits. The new money 
which was originally advanced is amply 
secured by the successful operation of 
the business, and the full equity of the 
original stockholders of the Union 
Leather Co. has been maintained because 
the entire common stock of the new 
company is owned by the Union Leather 
Co., and those who put money in the 
new company will receive ultimately 
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The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 

credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,507,700,000 
as of December 31, 1923. The administration of banking services gen- 
erated in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1700 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Birmingham and other important 
centers which are completely equipped for the transaction of overseas 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American Banks are cor- 
dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas require- 


December 31, 1923 


Issued and Paid-up Capital . 


(85=£1) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomaarp Street, Lonpon, E. C.3 
Chief Foreign Branch: 168, Fencnurcn Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barctrays Bank (Overseas) Limrrep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice, and other Continental cities; 


Tue Barrish Linen Banx: 166 offices in Scotland. 
Tue Union Banx or Mancuester: 149 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Tue Ancro- Ecyetian Bane, Limirep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 


Representative in America—H. Poé Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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only their original with seven 


per cent interest. 


money 


During the vear 1923, which w&s not 
good in the leather business, the Union 
Leather Co. earned over $800,000 net 
and today is apparently firmly on its 
feet. The banks have been paid nearly 
in full (and in the meantime six per 
cent interest on their claims has been 
regularly paid) and now are thoroughly 
comfortable with ultimate 
payment. 


regard to 


An important point in this situation 
is that in 1921 when the banks extended 
the loans of the Union Leather Co., they 
took no undue risk. Immediate pay- 
ment could not have been made, how- 
ever insistent the banks might have been. 
There was not a market for the imme- 


ti 
| 


diate sale of the inventory and~ an 
attempt to convert the inventory into 
cash at that time would inevitably have 
resulted in large losses. Furthermore, 
prices were so low and the market con- 
ditions were so bad, that the probabil- 
ities were that conditions would im- 
prove, and it was unlikely that they 
could get worse. On the other hand, in 
similar cases there is the possibility that 
conditions might change for the worse 
and the opportunity of full payment be 
lost. 


Under the arrangement adopted in 
the ease of the Union Leather Co. the 
banks had the benefit in the sale of the 
inventory of the best effort of those ex- 
perienced in the operation of tie com- 
pany. The Union Leather Co. had the 


opportunity of securing the benefit of 
whatever was realized on the inventory 
bevond what was necessary to pay the 
banks, and the officials would naturally 
do their utmost to convert the inventory 
into eash to the best advantage. As the 
banks were to be paid in full first from 
the proceeds of the inventory they 
profited by whatever effort was made by 
the officials of the company. Plans 
sometimes provide that after banks are 
paid, say 50 per cent of “frozen” loans, 
the remainder of the loan be extended 
for 1, 2 or 3 vears to enable the stock- 
holders to use these loans as working 
capital in the hope that during the ex- 
tended period profits may be realized. 
This puts the banks under a risk which 
did not exist under the plan adopted 
in the case of the Union Leather Co. 

The Union Leather Co. plan provided 
new capital adequate for the continued 
operaton of the business and banks were 
not called upon to ‘provide this new 
capital. Where banks are asked to lend 
new money under such conditions, even 
though the new money be secured, the 
banks are in effect supplying new 
capital by the extension of the old loans. 
Under such circumstances the 
money is secured by taking some assets 
which are behind the old loans and 
putting these assets up as security for 
the new Under the plan as 
worked out in the Union Leather Co., 
the continuation of the 
made possible by money put up apart 
from the banks and all the assets which 
were available for paying off the old 
bank loans remained available for that 
purpose. ‘ 

When banks’ undertake to pay 
“frozen” loans out of inventory and ae- 
counts receivable they do not neces- 
sarily have the assistance of experienced 
men. Such liquidation under outside 
control usually results in unnecessary 
losses because of inexperience and lack 
of familiarity with the conditions in a 
particular business. Moreover, the em- 
phasis laid upon quick realization and 
early reduction of liabilities usually 
results in unnecessary sacrifices. In- 
ventories and accounts receivable can 
almost always be converted into cash 
te better advantage as part of a per- 
manent continuation of a business than 
as part of a forced liquidation. 

What was probably the most im- 
portant feature in the plan adopted 
in the case of the Union Leather Co. 
—a feature which is fundamentally 
necessary to such planswas the fact 
that there were men connected with the 
Union Leather Co. in whom the banks 
had complete confidence, and upon whom 
the banks could rely without hesitation 
for the carrying out of the arrangement. 
It sometimes happens that when disaster 
falls upon a company all those con- 
nected with the company lose standing 
with the banks. There were on the 


new 


loans. 


business was 
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board of directors of the Union Leather 
Co. several men upon whom the banks 
could unhesitatingly rely to carry out 
any arrangement that might be made. 
It was largely, if not entirely, upon 
the confidence in these individuals that 
the banks were willing to make the 
arrangement described. They felt 
certain that the inventory 
liquidated as rapidly as possible; that 
the full proceeds of the liquidation 
would promptly be given to the banks; 
that the new money provided was ade- 
quate for the continued operation of 
the business; and that the business would 
he so conducted as to convert the in- 
ventory into cash to the best possible 
advantage. 

What the inducement 
which the new money was put at the 
disposal of the Union Leather Co.? 

It has been mentioned above that all 
of the common stock of the new com- 
pany was given to the Union Leather 
Co. so that the full equity in the Union 
Leather Co. has been preserved for the 
original stockholders. It has also been 
pointed out that those who put in the 
new money will receive only seven per 
cent on this new money, and that all 
of the earnings of the new company, 
this amount, will go to the 
Leather Co. How pos- 
sible to have new money put up under 
these conditions? 

The large stockholders of the Union 
Leather Co., both preferred and 
common, were asked to subseribe the 
new money .to the new corporation. 
Some of the large stockholders did not 
desire or find it possible to put up their 
share of the new money. The situation 
was met in this way: the large stock- 
holders who did not put up their part 
of the new money gave to those who did, 
an option on preferred and common 
stock at a price which would show a 
substantial return to the original stock- 
holders if the arrangement was success- 
ful, but still would give to those who 
put up the new money a large return 
if the plans worked out with complete 
In other words, those stock- 
holders who did not contribute received 
the full benefit of what was done in the 
new company on a portion of their 
stock, but only part of the benefit on 
another portion, and those who put up 
the money received the full benefit on 
all their stock, and a part of the benefit 
on that portion of the stock of the 
others on which an option was given. 
This option extends over a_ sufficient 
number of years so that there is a full 
opportunity given to re-establish the 
suecess of the company. 

Why was the new capital put in a 
subsidiary company and not in the 
Union Leather Co.? 

In the first place, if the money had 
been put directly in the Union Leather 
Co. it might not have been so easy to 
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convenience 


Your own Letter of Credit with uniform drafts 


HIS YEAR we are issuing draft 

books with each ETC Letter 
of Credit—-an added conve- 
nience to banks selling our credits 
and to their customers who buy 
them. 


These drafts are bound in small 
books like checks. They save the 
holder of an ETC Letter of 
Credit time and trouble and 
eliminate the confusion which 
sometimes results when encash- 


ing banks use their own drafts. 


5 


We will issue ETC credits, with 
the name of your bank substi- 
tuted, in place of ours, thereby 
enabling you to sell your cus- 
tomers—in your own name—a 
credit known and _ honored 
throughout the world. 


For further particulars, write 
now to our Foreign Travel De- 
partment. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
105 South La Salle Street 


DonaLp L De GOLYER 
‘lanager 


LONDON 


get the banks to continue the loans, for 
once the new money was in the Union 
Leather Co. the position of the banks 
would have been materially improved 
and any one bank which became insistent 
upon immediate payment might upset 
the entire arrangement. By having the 
new capital in the subsidiary company 
the position so far as the banks were con- 
cerned remained the same, and all that 
the banks had in the way of additional 
security behind their loans was _ the 
common stock of the subsidiary com- 
pany, which common stock could not be 


converted into cash in the midst of 
carrying out the arrangement. The 
stockholders could not have been pre- 


vailed upon to put in the additional 
working capital if it had become imme- 
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diately subject to the pre-existing debt. 

In the second place, by putting the 
money in a subsidiary company the sub- 
sidiary company had good eredit,\for 
it had no debt, and therefore the capital 
—all of whieh was used for the pur- 
chase of material—afforded an equity 
so that the new company could purchase 
materials in exeess of the amount of 
the capital supplied. This _ capital 
afforded a quick asset position whieh 
permitted temporary borrowing. Fur- 
thermore, those who put in the new 
money had as additional security all the 
profits which were realized’ on the new 
money. As a matter of fact the posi- 
tion of those who put in the new money 
has continuously become better from 
the very outset. 
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1863 1924 


Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 





of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 
First Trust and Savings 
Bank 





PUTTING SALARIES ON AN 
ACCURATE BASIS 


(Continued from page 10) 


tional quality of work and for length 
of service as well. In this way it is 
possible, after the range for the job 
salary has been determined, to adjust 
the salary within this range according 
to the effectiveness of the individual’s 
performance. (See Fig. I). 
Applying this principle—that the 
salary should be a fair wage for the 
work performed—further in our ad- 
ministration of salaries, we run counter 
to many of the usual practices. For 
example, age should be no deterrent to 
increasing remuneration for a job. If 
a job is satisfactorily performed by an 
eighteen year old clerk, the job salary 


should be paid. If the job is as well 
performed in every respect by a woman 
as by a man the salaries should be the 
same with whatever discounting may 
be necessary because of the probable 
shorter tenure of office of the girl. Sal- 
aries for married and single men should 
he the same if the work, term of services, 
ceteetera, are the same, although married 
men should not be hired for positions 
hearing salaries under the minimum de- 
termined by the standard of living. 

The third important principle in 
effective salary administration is that 
salaries should be administered so as 
to make them real incentives to better 
effort, more efficient work and more 
loyal service. ; 

In determining the proper wage for 
a particular individual in a certain job, 
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we must consider not only the value 
of the job and the efficiency of the 
worker, but we must also consider the 
relative value of the worker compared 
with other workers in other jobs. It is 
very important that coordination of sal- 
aries be maintained throughout the or- 
ganization. It is not conducive to effi- 
ciency or happiness to have a worker 
in one department learn that workers in 
another department doing similar work 
are getting considerably more pay. Here 
again, the job analysis makes it pos- 
sible to carry out the administration 
of salaries in a manner fair to workers 
in all departments. 


Salaries that are recognized by the 
workers as generous salaries for the 
work performed, compared with the scale 
in other organizations, are a splendid in- 
centive to efficiency and loyalty. It is 
generally recognized by successful em- 
ployers that a policy of paying higher 
wages to a relatively small number of em- 
ployes is much more conducive to effi- 
ciency and economy than paying small 
wages to a large number of employes 
engaged in the same work. A prominent 
manufacturer, writing in “Factory” re- 
cently explained his successful adminis- 
tration of the labor problem in his firm 
in this way, “I look for the best man I 
ean find for a given job and pay him 
more than even he thinks he is worth in 
the market.” 


It is important, especially when there 
are many young men and women em- 
ployed, who are growing rapidly in ex- 
perience and ability, that a policy and 
method of frequently increasing salaries 
should be put into operation. The young 
worker usually is untried and untrained, 
and consequently is employed at a low 
salary. As rapidly as ability to per- 
form the work and to assume responsi- 
bility is gained a reward should be 
forthcoming in the way of an increase 
in pay. Such increases should be made 
regularly and frequently. The amounts 
will vary, of course, with the progress 
made and the value of the work done. 


How often salary adjustments should 
be made is a moot question. Certainly 
onee a year, at least, although some 
banks make a practice of considering 
salary adjustments every six months. 
The personnel officer of a New York 
bank advocates making adjustments 
every six months, giving small increases 
to deserving employes, on the grounds 
that frequent small increases have a 
better effect on the employes who re- 
ceive them than infrequent large ones. 
However frequent they may be, they 
should be regular so that the employe 
knows that he is considered for an in- 
crease at a stated time and not entirely 
overlooked in the rush of the day’s bus- 
iness. Instead of the customary Janu- 
ary First change in salary, many banks 
are now considering salaries on the an- 
niversary of the date of employment. 
This distributes the burden of consider- 
ing many salaries at one time more 
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equally throughout the year, and gives 
a better chance for a more careful study 
of each individual. 


The necessity of the employe coming 
to the management to request a salary 
increase to which he is entitled should 
be avoided. In every well managed 
company there should be a tie-up be- 
tween performance and reward. If the 
worker is worthy of his hire, he should 
get it, and any system which makes it 
necessary for him to ask for the salary 
he deserves is a poor system that will 
surely destroy the confidence of the em- 
ploye in his employer. 

If the employe receives increases in 
pay without asking for it, the effect is 
stimulating and gives him renewed zeal 
in his work. He realizes that he is 
working for a firm that is watching him, 
that is interested in his progress and 
that will reward him when he deserves 
it. He will immediately attack his work 
with enthusiasm in an effort to improve 
and to deserve greater rewards. But 
no such advantageous results . follow 
when the employe has “made the com- 
pany come through.” At best, he will 
think the management is not watching 
him; at worst, he will think they are 
indifferent to him, unwilling to reecog- 
nize his work, desiring to keep him on 
as low a seale as possible. 


Of course, requests for salary in- 
creases will come in the best regulated 
firms from people whose work does not 
deserve recognition. These cases should 
be dealt with frankly. Such occurrences 
give the manager the opportunity of 
calling the employe’s attention to his 
shorteomings and to give constructive 
suggestions as to how the work may 
be improved. This requires careful 
handling by a tactful person, but with 
care it can be made a helpful experience 
to the employe and the firm. Many an 
employe has been aroused t6 greater am- 
bitions, stimulated to greater efforts by 
the straightforward and friendly advice 
of the manager. 


When the increase is granted it can 
be made the oceasion of a stimulating 
word of praise and advice by the man- 
ager and this is an opportunity which 
should not be overlooked. If the em- 
ploye receives a raise his work must 
be good. Tell him so. Let him know 
you appreciate his efforts in behalf of 
the bank and that you are glad he is with 
you. A little time of the manager in- 
vested in this way will bear rich divi- 
dends in more enthusiastic work and 
will do much to create the happy and 
efficient worker that every bank wants 
on its staff. 


The mechanism of a salary administra- 
tion program is important because in 
a large organization a good deal of 
well-oiled machinery is necessary to carry 
out even the best of intentions. And 
a break-down in the machinery, result- 
ing in delays in making inereases at the 
proper time or failure to consider ad- 
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If you are going to visit Loch Lomond 


—or wherever you go! 


HE Seaboard Checkbook—Let- 

ter of Credit will eliminate the 
bother of carrying money and all 
difficulty in securing cash in foreign 
cities. It is no longer necessary to 
wait until foreign forms of draft, 
often unfamiliar, have been prepared 
for your signature. 


Your Seaboard Checkbook—Let- 
ter of Credit contains (1) Your letter 
of credit and identification card (2) 
Your checks, nearly identical with 
domestic checks, which you fill out 
and cash in the customary way. 
Thousands of Seaboard correspon- 
dent banks throughout the world will 
instantly honor these checks. They 





carry with them intc foreign cities 
the prestige and welcome of your 
own checks on your own bank, 


Any of our offices will gladly sup- 
ply you with whatever amount you 
need of this popular new form of 
travelers currency. 





THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Mercantile Branch 
11s BROADWAY | 


at Cedar Street 


Main Office | 
BROAD and BEAVER STREETS 


Uptown Branch 
20 EAST 45th STREET 


near Macison Avenue 











justments when they are due, often 
causes dissatisfaction and loss of effi- 
ciency. 

An account of how salary adjustments 
are made in a typical city bank will de- 
monstrate the various methods found to 
be helpful. 

A salary tickler is maintained in which 
the name of every employe is filed. 
Automatically, on the proper date, the 
name comes up for consideration. The 
usual practice is to consider the names 
onee a year on the anniversary of em- 
ployment, but if for any reason the 
manager promises to consider the matter 
at an earlier date, the card is moved 


ahead in the file to the proper place, so 
that the promise will not be forgotten. 
All ecards coming up during a given 
month are brought out of the file on the 
fifteenth of the preceding month. From 
these eards, salary consideration sheets 
are made up—one for each individual. 
These forms give the following informa- 
tion: Name; Department; Job; Weight 
of Job (as determined by the job anal- 
ysis); Date of entrance into the bank; 
Job Salaries (the range of salaries cor- 
responding to the job analysis weight) ; 
Record of Salary increases during the 
preceding three years; Amount of 
recommended increase; Revision of ree- 
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OFFICERS 

ERNEST A. HAMILL,........... President 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON,.......... 

occeesessccecccsesessoosoees Vice-President 
J. EDWARD MAASS,........ Vice-President 
NORMAN J. FORD,......... Vice-President 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD. .... Vice-President 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK,....... Cashier 
LEWIS E. GARY,......... Assistant Cashier 
JAMES A. WALKER.,..... Assistant Cashier 
C. RAY PHILLIPS, ....... Assistant Cashier 


FRANK F. SPIEGLER,... Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 
Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 
Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros. 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

President 


CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 
Vice-President 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 

President of Illinois Merchants Trust Co 
MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 

President Selz, Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 

President Chicago Heights Land Assn. 
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ommendations; Amount of approved 
increase; Date inerease becomes effec- 
tive; Attendance and Tardiness record. 
Then follows a space for the appraisal of 
the employe’s work by his supervisor 
and others, with a place for the com- 
ments of the salary committee, and at 
the bottom of the sheet are places for 
the signatures of the people making 
the recommendations and the officer ap- 
proving the increase. 

At the same time, this form is filled 
out, a duplicate containing part of this 
information is also made, which becomes 
the notice of salary adjustment to the 
department head or person who informs 
the employe of the results of the salary 
consideration. The salary consideration 
blank is then presented to the depart- 
ment head who makes his appraisal of 
the employe’s work and together with 
the representative of the personnel de- 
partment, a recommendation is made. 
With all the information and comments 
of the people supervising the work of 


the employe, (and it is customary to 
secure appraisals from at least three 
persons) the salary consideration sheet 
then goes to a salary committee of 
three persons for final consideration and 
action. 

Whatever may be the result of this 
consideration, the employe is notified 
by the department head in most cases, 
although it is sometimes advisable for 
a member of the salary committee to talk 
with the employe. 

Such a method of salary administra- 
tion as here outlined is simple, easily 
carried out, and will enable the officers 
charged with the responsibility of doing 
this work to perform their duty with 
the assurance that every individual is 
receiving fair and uniform considera- 
tion. 


The 
Bankers’ 
recently. 
Illinois 


Whiteside, Illinois, County 
Association was organized 
Ward Hungate of Sterling, 
was elected chairman. 


STOPPING THE LEAKS ON 
CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


(Continued from page 14) 
but they were so few that they are 
negligible. 

By instituting this service charge, we 
have rid ourselves of many undersir- 
able accounts. One may think that we 
are losing a lot of good will but so far 
we haven’t noticed it. We believe in 
creating good will but we do not get 
it by sacrificing a large department, 
which in reality should produce the 
largest income. 


All new accounts that are opened are 
placed on the above mentioned basis and 
gradually we are getting our commer- 
cial department on a paying basis. 
This cannot be done over night. We 
expect to spend several years on this 
department before it will be satisfac- 
tory. The process is slow and as I said 
before, one must use discretion. 


We are also using what we call a 
Deposit Check which is practically the 
same as a Traveler’s Check. The checks 
are made up of fixed amounts in books 
of $25, $50, $75, and $100. We sell 
them at a commission charge of one- 
half of 1 per cent. Each check is signed 
by our cashier and by the purchaser in 
his presence. When cashing, they are 
again signed by the purchaser in the 
presence of the one who is cashing the 
item which thereby identifies him. The 
accounts upon which a service charge 
cannot be made for some reason or 
other are treated, that is, literature is 
sent out to them periodically which 
brings home in a tactful and indirect 
way the fact that good balances must 
be carried. 

Another thing that we do not tolerate 
is the “habitual worthless check writers.” 
I know of ‘banks that will dishonor 
cheeks as often as they are drawn and 
never raise their voices to insist that 
deposits be made to cover them. We 
give one warning by letter, telephone, or 
through a personal interview and insist 
that the practice of drawing worthless 
checks be discontinued. Upon the next 
offense we close the account and refuse 
to accept any further deposits. We 
believe that in doing this we are render- 
ing a service to the individual himself, 
the community, and especially the mer- 
chants in the city who usually are 
called upon to eash such checks. We 
feel that in time our policy in regard 
to checking accounts will place these 
accounts in such a good condition that 
our local merchants in cashing checks 
on the Commercial National Bank will 
have a reasonable assurance that they 
will be paid upon presentation. 

We have earried our analysis still 
further and made some interesting dis- 
coveries in regard to some of our larger 
accounts which we imagined were 
making good money for us. One of these 
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accounts, for instance, had carried what 
we believed was a very satisfactory 
balanee. An analysis of this account, 
however, showed that a large number 
of items were deposited and drawn on 
this account every day, and that we had 
to earry a “float” of three or four days. 
Instead of making money, we found 
that we were actually losing money on 
this account. The analysis was sent 
into the central office of the company 
and they promptly thanked us for eall- 
ing it to their attention and immediately 
increased their balance to the point 
where it is on a profitable basis. 

How do we determine our expenses 
and profits for our different depart- 
ments, and on each account? Every 
banker ean have this information if he 
will take the trouble to do a little cost 
accounting. This little accounting will 
prove to be a revelation. It will show 
him where the bank leaks are, and if 
he profits by his discovery, he will be 
in a position to eut down the overhead, 
place all of his departments on a 
paving basis, and greatly increase his 
profits. Every large city bank compiles 
this information and considers it an 
invaluable aid to the conduct of its 
business, but few country and small 
town bankers have yet attempted such 
an aceounting system. To the city 
bankers it is perhaps a marvel how the 
small town banker gets by without it. 

The system is in reality very simple. 
We use the well known debit ticket for 
all charges to expense and they are all 
charged to one account in the general 
ledger, called general expense, and no 
doubt, all banks handle this in the same 
manner. The clerk or person in charge 
of the cost aceounting examines these 
tickets every day and determines which 
departments have been benefited by 
each item. He is then ready to post his 
work. All the departments are class- 
ified, such as commercial or checking, 
savings, certificates, banks, collections, 
bonds, ete. Columnar sheets which can 
be purchased at any stationery store 
are used to record these expenses. The 
expenses are posted every day, using 
one sheet for each department, each 
sheet containing a classification of the 
expenses. One column is used for each 
kind of expense, such as salaries, rent, 
light, printing, supplies, ete. At the 
end of each month all the colunms of 
each sheet are footed and then the class- 
ification and totals for each department 
are typewritten on sheets and filed in 
a loose leaf binder. There are some 
items such as rent, light, heat, and 
officers’ salaries that should be charged 
to each department aceording to the 
proportion in which they are used. 
Rent, light, and heat charges are deter- 
mined by the amount of square feet of 
floor space used by each department. 
Part of the officers’ salaries can be 
charged to the deposit accounts, such 
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as commercial savings, and certificates, 
according to the average monthly bal- 
ance of deposits of each one and the 
balance ean be charged to overhead and 
proportioned at the end of the year ac- 
cording to a percentage which must be 
determined. 

Gross income is practically taken care 
of in the same way. All interest re- 
ceipts are eredited to the deposit ac- 
counts. Other ineome, such as collee- 
tion fees, ete., are credited directly to 
the department which has earned them. 
By this manner you ean readily see 
how the gross income, expenses, and 
net profits are determined for each de- 
partment. Do not expect to be able to 
perfect a complete cost accounting sys- 
tem at once. New things are learned 





from year to year. 
some items which have not been 
properly charged to their respective 
departments, and you may find your 
system faulty at times, but in time it 
should be quite accurate. We have been 
working four years on our system and 
although it is quite complete, we still 
have many things to learn. 

In the light of our experience we 
believe that all bankers must sooner or 
later come to a more business-like 
method of running their commercial de- 
partments. There is no more reason 
why the banker should give his services 
for nothing than there is for the doctor 
or lawyer to do so. The checking 
account is an accommodation for which 
people will keep a loanable balance. 


You may discover 
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The Bulwark of the 


Balance Sheet 


Te strongest possible support of the 
balance sheet of the commercial bor- 
rower is a complete audit by a reliable 
certified public accountant. 


Enlightened bank credit practice is 
requiring generally that borrowers sub- 
mit at regular intervals their records to 
a thorough and disinterested examina- 


tion by a certified public accountant. 


When this is done, the banker gets 
the exact facts; the borrower usually 
obtains many valuable pointers about 


his business. 


The complete certified audit is the 


best kind of credit insurance. 


We have 


made audits of many lines of business 
and we are, therefore, prepared to ex- 
tend constructive service to bankers. 


We shall be glad to consult you or 
any of your commercial borrowers and 
to demonstrate the basic worth of the 
complete certified audit. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY > DES MOINES 


in the background. 

Even the simple test of cream to 

determine its butter fat content would 
le shrouded with the mysteries of the 
laboratory if it had not been humanized 
and commercialized and brought out to 
the corner cream station. 
“ Showing the farmer that science can 
help put his business on an efficiency 
hasis is another job for the banker. It, 
too, comes at loan-making time as well 
aS on various oceasions in between. 

After wheat harvest, ask the farmer 
liow much protein his grain contains. 
At the same time, and also when his 
corn is shelled and ecribbed, ask him 
iow much’ moisture the product con- 
tains’ Is it safe to store, or will it 
likely go out of condition (heat) during 


OKLAHOMA CITY MUSKOGEE 


several successive warm days? Are 
the apples afflicted with seab? The 
cabbage with yellows? 

You, as a banker, cannot be agron- 
omist, horticulturist, animal husbandry- 
man, dairy expert, and so on down the 
list. But you can try to post yourself 
in some of the simpler things, and when 
George Hardacre presents a problem 
that you know nothing about think of 
the county farm agent. He is paid to 
know. 

The county agent, by the way, ought 
to be the banker’s Man Friday. If he 
is a good county agent he is a jack-of- 
all-trades and master of the whole bunch, 
knowing ten times as much as can be 
crowded into the pages of all the ref- 
erence books in existence. 
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Farmers are not Bolshevists. They 
are just plain American citizens, loving 
American ideals and traditions as much 
as any business man loves them. 
Things have merely been happening 
too rapidly in the last few years for 
farmers to keep up with all of them. 
Some of the changed conditions which 
confront the farmer probably need to 
be corrected in his interest; but others 
need only to be adopted and applied 
aright. 

The farmer, for example, who con- 
tinues to produce low quality milk and 
wheat will always feel that the butter 
fat test and the protein test do not treat 
him fairly. On the other hand, the one 
who sets his head and his hand to the 
production of better milk and wheat 
will get more for his product because 
of these tests. 

And, using milk and cream merely 
as symbols of farming endeavor gen- 
erally, the man who thus sets his head 
and hand to achieve efficiency will be 
the best borrower. 

The farm in your community that 
is valued the highest (from the physical 
standpoint) may be lower in earning 
power and therefore a less desirable 
loan risk than another farm having a 
lesser physical value. 

Help the farmer while lending him 
money, use the same tacties that have 
been applied consistently to help the 
manufacturer and business man. 


F. H. Sapp, cashier of the Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, Mena, Arkansas, 
resigned to become eashier of the First 
National Bank, Ashdown, Arkansas. He 
is succeeded by Monroe H. Martin who 
was assistant cashier. 

Robert E. Orton, vice president and 
director of the First National Bank, 
Darlington, Wisconsin, resigned and is 
succeeded by J. B. Roy. 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Old First National Bank, Farmer 
City, Illinois, Earl C. Murphey was 
elected president of the bank to sue- 
ceed E. O. Swigart, who resigned be- 
cause of poor health. 


D. A. Mitchell was elected president 
of the Mountain Iron First State Bank 
at Mountain Iron, Minnesota, at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors. P. 
J. Matchefts was named vice president 


W. J. Hollander succeeds A. W. 
Sleeper who resigned as president of 
the Sheldon National Bank, Sheldon, 
Towa. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the First National Bank 
of Columbia City, Indiana, the follow- 
ing officers were named: Walpole Kaler, 
president; Hugo Logan, vice president 
and trust officer; Leonard R. Schrader, 
vice president; and A. C. Smith, cashier. 
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A VIVID APPEAL ON 
SCHOOL SAVINGS 


(Continued from page 18) 
converted the month of March which 
is usually a poor season for savings, 
into one of the best months of the year. 
The children were anxious to see those 
colored paper easter eggs appear in the 
basket. 

Seasonable ideas like these on the 
bulletin board make the board a power- 
ful force for holding the attention of 
the youngsters in the matter of school 
savings. 

At the beginning of the school season 
we used an autumn leaf cut from yellow 
paper, with the words: 

September’s come. 

School Saving’s begun. 

A jack-o-lantern cut 
paper carried the verse. 

’m happy, as you see. 

The cause you know, no doubt. 

It’s just because I have, like you, 

A savings bank account. 

Or a Christmas tree cut from green 
paper may effectively adorn the bulletin 
hoard with the monthly school savings 
report upon it. 


from orange 


The material on the bulletin board 
may be anything bright, attractive and 
seasonable. But it must always be 
something new and different. The ar- 
rangement of material on the bulletin 
hoard must be changed. If it is in the 
upper right hand corner this week it 
must be in the lower left hand corner 
next week. 

Stereotyped messages do not appeal 
to the child. 
more like a kindergarten display with 
a Thrift message the bulletin board 
looks, the more sure it is to arouse 
the child’s interest. There is no end to 
the possibilities of the bulletin board 
in the hands on an ingenious school 
savings manager. 

A little paper published by the banks 
of the city is one of the best means we 
have to ereate interest in thrift. Here, 
again, the child is allowed to DO some- 
thing. Contributions in the form of 
stories, poems, essays, and sometimes 
cartoons pour in. If the child’s thought 
is on the subject of thrift enough to 
make him write about, it is pretty likely 
that he will follow some of his own 
advice. If the paper is really a child’s 
paper the children feel that it really 
belongs to them. 

When bankers realize that in the 
education of the child of today in the 
practice of economy, a sane, balanced 
and thrifty community is being built— 
for 20 years from now—we shall be at 
the door of untold possibilities for school 
savings. 

Although school school savings systems 
when properly managed do pay in 
dollars and cents, that is not the primary 
question for the banker to decide. The 
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question is to check the present wave 
of extravagance and waste by developing 
habits of economy in the child, to create 
thereby a community of people who 
iow how to save and how to spend. 
That is the meaning of school savings. 


Ownership of the Central Mercantile 
Bank at 1 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York, has changed hands. G. 
Stanley Mitchell is to be president of 
the institution. Until recently he was 
manager of the Eighteenth Street branch 
of the Chatham and Phenix Bank. He 
was formerly president of the old 
Security Bank in East Fourteenth 
Street. 


M. A. Vineentelli, vice president of 
the Alabama Bank and Trust Company, 
Montgomery, Alabama, was elected pres- 
ident of the Alabama Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Vineentelli succeeds Adolphe 
Hobenberg of Wetumpka. 


Charles N. Stevens, president of the 
City National Bank of Evanston, Illi- 
nois, was elected president of the 
Chieago and Cook County Bankers’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting held re- 
cently. William J. Rathje of the Mid- 
City Trust and Savings Bank was 
elected vice president and Perley D. 
Castle’ of the Austin State Bank, 
treasurer. 
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you. We do that. 


could be done.” 


check that evening. 


FINANCING AUTOS ON 
INSTALLMENTS 


(Continued from page 43) 


and Summer. It should also be re- 
membered that the production of auto- 
mobiles during January and February 
this year greatly exceeded preceding 
years while sales continued to run about 
the same as a year ago. Naturally this, 
together with poor Spring weather, re- 
sulted in the backing up of cars in the 
hands of dealers and has rendered it 
necessary for manufacturers to curtail 
production ‘schedules somewhat until 
the dealers have reduced their stock to 
a more normal basis. This curtailment 
went into effect in March and many 
manufacturers are now operating on 
production schedules which range from 
55 per cent to 80 per cent below the 
levels of the first three months of the 
year, during which period the aggregate 
turnout approximated 1,200,000 cars 
and trucks. Of this vast number of 
motor vehicles manufactured, it is esti- 
mated that not more than 75 per cent 
were actually sold in the first quarter, 
but with better weather conditions there 
should be a decided increase in sales. 
On the other hand it is difficult to state 
just what will happen during the. latter 
part of the year because there is much 


A $2.50 Transaction 


Any good city correspondent will look after the big deals for 
But—we look after the little ones, too. 


For Instance— 


the other day one of our correspondents sent our 
Service Department an unpaid check on a Chicago 
bank for $2.50, marked ‘“‘account closed.” 
Banker explained that his customer could ‘‘ill af- 
ford to lose even $2.50," and would we ‘“‘see what 
Well—to make a long story 
short, we spent four hours tracing the signer 
through several “‘moves’’, but we located him, 
collected the amount—and remitted our cashier's 
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evidence to show that a great many sales 
were made last year to persons on the 
time payment plan, resulting in the 
mortgaging of the future buying power 
of many potential purchasers. Some 
seem to feel that there will be a con- 
siderable lowering of prices this year 
in order to counteract sales resistance 
and obtain a satisfactory share of the 
available business. 


Another side of the picture is that 
the majority of retail dealers along 
Automobile Row report no signs of 
falling off in retail buying that should 
cause apprehension. However, it is ad- 
mitted that business is harder to get 
this year than in 1923, although deliveries 
have actually run ahead of corresponding 
periods, but the effort expended, to- 
gether with the increased overhead 
caused by more advertising and a larger 
sales foree makes the increased busi- 
ness less profitable. 

To a very considerable extent the de- 
mand for labor as well as the demand 
for the material produced by many of 
our large industries is dependent on the 
demand for and the sale of automobiles. 
Economists and others speak of the 
saturation point, many speak know- 
ingly and were speaking of it several 
years ago, but evidently their reckoning 
was a little premature, if at all correct, 


for the purchasing power of the Amer- 
ican people, at least up to the present 
time has proven astonishing even to the 
most sophisticated and has surely been 
the cause not only of embarrassment, 
but some confusion to many critics. It 
must be admitted that earlier forecasts 
of automobile sales were, no doubt, made 
on the basis of the outright purchase 
of and full payment for each automobile 
without proper consideration of the 
pyramiding possibilities of the time pay- 
ment purchase arrangements, whereby 
previously unheard of, well nigh un- 
believable amounts of paper represent- 
ing such transactions have been dis- 
counted by banks and finance companies 
all over the country. 

The financing of auto purchasers 
might well be classified in three distinct 
groups: 

1. The class represented by the G. 
M. A. C. and kindred companies. 

2. The class established by certain 
auto companies which have effected ar- 
rangements through the agents of surety 
companies. This type of financing 
offers, with the twelve to eighteen 
months purchasers’ notes, the guarantee 
or ultimate loss bond of a surety com- 
pany, which is protected by a repur- 
chase agreement from the manufacturer, 
or the purchasers’ notes carry the en- 
dorsement of a responsible dealer or 
agent, together with the usual fire, theft, 
damage and wrongful conversion insur- 
ance which is one of the requisities in 
consummating this kind of financing. 
Handling business of this nature, as 
well as that of the third class involves 
considerable detail work in effecting 
and applying collections each month 
which is usually compensated for on 
the basis of a small fee covering each 
series of notes. 

3. This class is to a certain extent 
similar to the type which I have just 
deseribed, differing in one salient fea- 
ture, however. While the guarantee and 
ultimate loss bond of a surety company 
is offered, also the customary insurance 
previously mentioned, there is no re- 
purchase agreement from the manu- 
facturer on endorsement, repurchase 
agreement, or guarantee of any sort 
from the dealer or agent. In other 
words the paper is pledged without re- 
course. 

Borrowing arrangements of the last 
two classes are usually effected with the 
banks direct, often substantial accounts 
of auto companies being . maintained 
with the institution as “sweetening,” 
although there is no recourse to such 
an account. 

It is a great question how much one 
should rely on a surety company guar- 
antee, for it is difficult to determine 
at any one time what any one company’s 
contingent liability is on any given date 
and were it possible to ascertain the 
amount, what good would it be, for the 
daily fluctuation unquestionably is so 
great that today’s figure would offer 
no comparison to the figure of next 
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week or month. Furthermore the surety 
company protects itself in various ways 
by certain restrictions, 30/60 day 
clauses, specifie terms must be complied 
with, ete. 

Should a bank directly or indirectly 
encourage the purchase of automobiles 
by every Tom, Dick and Harry in loan- 
ing on what really amounts to the credit 
of a surety company, if the automobile 
company, its agents or dealers won’t 
stand behind and recognize the credit 
risk of the purchaser? 


Financing of the last two classes has 
proven a popular proceeding during the 
past year and properly safeguarded it 
is a no more unsound method of doing 
business than it is for a landlord to 
rent an apartment against an indivi- 
dual’s signed lease whereby he contracts 
to pay so much monthly for a year or 
more for the privilege of having a place 
to live in. In either case the individual 
pays as he earns. There is this distine- 
tion, however. In the case of the auto- 
mobile sale there is a little more than 
the purchaser’s present financial re- 
sponsibility to take into consideration, 
for if anything happens to him, should 
he lose his job, became disabled or in- 
capacitated so that his source of income 
was cut off or should he die or disappear, 
while the car would undoubtedly be re- 
covered eventually what would be its 
value compared to the amount still owed 
on it and would it be possible to realize 
that value? 


Many look on a used ear as they look 











all right for the fellow who owns it, who 
has had it from the beginning, but who 
wants what someone else has used and 
is through with. 


ally 
: ae " . * 
on a secondhand suit of clothes—it is “He! 4) ; | 


So some other safeguards must be 
established. There must be recourse to 
someone of responsibility, which means 
to either the manufacturer or the dealer. 
Otherwise a pernicious practice.will be- 
come so well established that such a HE same forces that made the city, made the 


day of reckoning will surely come that Banks. The same forces that brought out of 
those institutions loaded up with paper : 8 


of the character described will have the welter of dissimilar people a homogeneous 
about as much chance of surviving losses community, brought many banks finally together 
as the proverbial snowball. into a homogeneous institution—into one building, 

aaemennane one organization, charged with one desire—to serve 
financially Chicago and the country which made 
Chicago possible.” 


Miss Mittie K. Hagley will be presi- 
dent of the Citizens Bank of Newton, 
Alabama, which received a permit to 


begin business from the state banking —— excerpt from The Making of a Modern Bank,” a 
department recently. R. A. Jones will * copy of ‘which will be sent to any banker free upon request. 


be vice president and §. T. Jones, 
cashier. 
ME ee | The CONTINENTAL and 
. C. Estes for 45 years president 
of the Merchants National Bank, Aurora, COMMERCI AL 


Illinois, resigned on account of poor 


health, and F. J. Knight was named 
president. 


Ben P. Scott of St. Louis, Missouri, CHICAGO 7 
was elected president of the First State ; 
Bank of Ladonia, Texas, succeeding Resources More Than $500,000,000 “An Extra Measure of Service” 
Neal T. Scott, deceased. 
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HOW CAN WE STABILIZE THE 
MORALE OF BUSINESS? 


With great earnestness and singleness of pur- 
pose we must devote our highest powers to 
the curbing of credit swindling tendencies 


HE proportions reached by crime 

in the commercial field claim the 
close attention and eritical study of all 
interested in the future of American 
credits. 

Having followed the expansion of 
our credit system through three decades, 
it has seemed strange to me that I could 
not put my finger on the chief causes 
of this criminal outburst. There is no 
doubt but that free selling on too easy 
credit terms has encouraged the devious 
tendencies; but aside from this re- 
sponsibility resting on the seller, there 
is a breaking down in morals from 
causes that would test our best patholog- 
ical skill to discover. 

There drifts to us from London the 
news that Great Britain has suffered in 
business of late a moral debacle. The 
Honorable Sidney Webb, president 
of the Board of Trade, expresses 
the belief “that a system of law 
and a system of prosecution should be 
brought about that would put a stop 
to the abuses of credits.” The news from 
our neighbor across the seas contains 
a familiar ring for it seems that the 
crooked games practiced on the business 
of our country are being tried with con- 
siderable success over there. 

“Credit swindlers are now becoming 
so common,” says the message, “that they 
are threatening the whole basis of 
credit, and even affecting wholesale and 
retail quotations. Prudent traders have 
had to increase their margin of allowance 
for losses through supplying goods to 
shopkeepers who fail and vanish.” 

Something bad has penetrated the 
blood. With great earnestness and sin- 
gleness of purpose, we must devote our 
highest powers to the curbing of these 
criminal tendencies. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men in line with its long established 
policy and its firm belief in the necessity 
of the work will endeavor to secure 
sinews sufficient to carry it on effectively 
and to meet all of the exigencies of the 
situation. An income annually of at 
least $500,000 for several years would 
provide a fund large enough in all pro- 
bability to police the country and to 
make the ways of the commercial crook 
unprofitable. In this project officers set 
for the defense of the law and judges 
set for its interpretation must arise to 
the necessities of the situation and per- 


58 


By J. H. TREGOE 


Secy.-Treas., National Association of Credit Men 


form their part in the correction and 
punishment of fraud. 

There is a clarion ring throughout 
the body of business for an arising to 
this situation that has developed so 
rapidly of late. There is a demand that 
we recognize that failure to play a 
proper and adequate part in providing 
the needed sinews and reaching out 
for the detection and punishment of 
persons who have intentionally deceived 
and defrauded will bring serious injury 
to our commercial texture and add to 
the costs of doing business. 

* * *& *# 
OT with what I have heard, but with 
what I have seen, I challenge those 
who are agitating in certain parts of 
the country against the National Bank- 
ruptey Act and its administration. 

Those of us whose memories go back 
to the events of the early ’Nineties can 
easily recall the credit disorders of 
those years. We can remember how 
unsatisfactory was the exchange of 
eredit information when the disposition 
of ereditors toward debtors made more 
difference than today, and there was 
no telling when a ereditor would move 
against a debtor and tie up his assets 
in order to get a preferrred position. 

The conditions in those days in the 
handling of credits under the various 
assignment and insolvency laws of the 
states were intolerable. Under a deep 
conviction of its importance, therefore, 
the founders of the National Association 
of Credit Men undertook as their first 
work the passage of the present Bank- 
ruptey Law which was put on the statute 
books in 1898. 


There is something impressive in the 
fact that the great acceleration com- 
modity movements and our capital 
powers had their genesis in that year. 
There is reason to give no small credit 
to the Bankruptey Law, because it gives 
confidence, when extending credit over 
long distances, to have the assurance 
that nearby creditors are not to have 
an advantage simply because of their 
nearness to the debtor in ease of the 
debtor’s inability to meet his engage- 
ments. 

It is well to bring out this bit of 
history because of the present agitation 
for improvement of the law and its 
administration. I fear that, on the part 
of some who are advocating changes, 


there is not a due recognition of what 
the law has already accomplished and 
what would come if it were repealed. 
Nor do we get a true conception of the 
workings of the law from the situation 
in any one locality. 

Every man who has to do with credits 
has an obligation to perform under the 
Bankruptcy Act. He must have the 
right attitude toward the law and its 
administration. He must insist upon 
his attorney, as his :representative, de- 
fending the law. He must use his in- 
fluence for the proper interpretation 
and enforcement of the law by the 
courts. 


No apologies are offered here for in- 
decencies which take place under bank- 
ruptey administration; but it is worth 
noting that when criminal laws are un- 
enforced or ineffectively executed we 
do not rush to repeal them. Why then 
should we be impatient and attack the 
Bankruptey Act as a whole merely 
because the human elements concerned 
in its administration have not functioned 
perfectly? 

* * # # 

YOUNG man, desirous of entering 

the shoe business, has saved $1200. 
With one-third of this sum he rents a 
storeroom and pays rental in advance. 
With the remainder he buys furniture 
and fixtures. A large manufacturing 
concern, that the wheel of its industry 
may be kept busy, furnishes this young 
man goods to the extent of $12,000. 
After struggling under the load, the en- 
terprise collapses and he throws his un- 
sold stock back upon the-selling house. 
We have here depreciated merchandise 
to be sold at any price and to take the 
place on goods in the same line that might 
be sold at a legitimate profit. 

There has been too much overcrowding 
of retail merchants in this manner, 
which is like stuffing a dyspeptie with 
food. There has been too little ad- 
herenee to sound selling principles in 
the inviolable laws of credit. A large 
part of our failures in the past two 
years could be attributed to this cause. 

I cannot understand the logie of turn- 
ing out goods and overerowding mer- 
chants when in the long run it would 
prove more stablizing to have produc- 
tion approximate consumption. 

This is something that should be 
closely considered in the councils of our 











business enterprises. Would-it not be 
better to swallow the overhead even 
though it bite deeply into profits than 
to have a backwash from overprodue- 
tion and to kill merchants by overerowd- 
ing beyond their absorptive powers? 





RAVELING the country over, and 

coming into personal contact with 
present human tendencies, one cannot 
but be impressed with this pregnant 
fact, that we are suffering form nerves. 
Napoleon’s drummer boy had the right 
idea. It looked as though the day was 
going against his fighting chief, but 
when he ordered the beating of the 
retreat, the drummer boy responded 
that he did not know how. He beat an 
advance and the day was won. 

In the present situation it is im- 
portant, of course, to stabilize prices 
and stabilize production; but most im- 
portant of all is it to stabilize morale. 
We cannot afford in the face of pressing 
problems to turn back and run. We 
must go forward though the fighting 
is hard. 

Sound morale as a human quality is 
essential when there are big things to 
accomplish in the face of supreme dif- 
ficulties. The sands may seem to be 
slipping; untoward conditions may 
seem to impend; me may see our sales 
dwindling and our collections falling off, 
but if morale is firm and confidence in 
ourselves is unshaken, we have nothing 
to fear. 


I hold abiding confidence in our 
future. We may have to undergo some 
hard trials. If we do, they will mostly 
be penalties for our economic mistakes. 
We may have to contend with more 
complex problems, but beneath it all 
there is a sound foundation. We have 
the wealth, the eredit powers and the 
potential prosperity. A sound Amer- 
ican morale will keep us firmly fixed 
in faith and unmovable, though a tor- 
nado of pessimism sweep over the land 
and blot out the sun for a season. 





Daniel J. Moriarty, Jr., for the past 
five years connected with the Lincoln 
Bank and Trust Company of Louisville, 
Kentucky, resigned as assistant cashier 
to become assistant cashier of the 
Liberty Insurance Bank, Louisville. 


Announcement is made of the retire- 
ment of D. W. Noble as president of 
the First National Bank of Chehalis, 
Washington. C. O. Gingrich of 
Hoquiam will sueceed Mr. Noble as 
president. C. F. Anderson who has 
been cashier, will be one of the vice 
presidents. 


Osear C. Campbell of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Nashville was elected 
president of the Nashville chapter of 
the American Banking Institute at the 
regular meeting held recently. 
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Harry M. Rubey Dead 
Harry M. Rubey, president of the 
Rubey National Bank at Golden, Colo- 


rado died April 25. Death came as 
the result of illness of several months. 

Besides being chairman of the board 
of directors and president of the Rubey 
National Bank, Mr. Rubey was a vice 
president and director of the Golden 
Savings Bank. 

At one time he was president of the 
Colorado Bankers’ Association, member 
of the executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association and served two 
terms as treasurer of the latter organiza- 
tion. 


An addition to the Bridgeport Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania will be erected. 
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Excavation for the foundations of the 
new twenty-three story sky-seraper of 
The Bank of America at Wall and Wil- 
liam Streets, New York, was started 
recently and will be carried to bed rock 
which according to preliminary borings 
will be reached at a depth of 65 feet. 

The new building will be erected to 
a height of fourteen stories on the part 
of the site which has been cleared and 
exeavated, while The Bank of America 
continues in its present quarters. The 
bank will then move into the completed 
part, about the first of the year, when 
the old bank building will be demolished 
and the entire structure carried to com- 
pletion. The Bank of America will 
thus continue in operation without 
leaving its historic site. 
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HOW THIS MASSIVE VAULT IS 
~ ARMED AGAINST YEGGS 


Vaults of the new building of the Union Trust, Cleveland, 


are built 


to resist the efforts of mobs or cracks- 


men aided by the most recent scientific developments 


By J. FRANKLIN LEWIS 


HE unprecedented advance made 

in bank vault construction in 
recent years is again called to attention 
by the installation of the massive, com- 
modious and impregnable vaults of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

These vaults easily rank with the 
largest and strongest ever built. In this, 
the world’s second largest bank build- 
ing, ordinary figures and measurements 
lose all significance when used to 
describe the magnitude of the under- 
taking. However, it is possible to more 
fully visualize the protection built into 
the huge vaults of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, by comparative figures. 

Had the vaults and vault doors been 
shipped at one time from the manu- 
facturer’s plant, the Diebold Safe & 
Lock Company at Canton, Ohio, it 
would have required a train of fifty 
ears loaded to capacity, to bring them 
to Cleveland. Exclusive of the steel 
reinforcing in the masonry walls, one 
and a half million pounds of steel were 
built into the huge vault doors and 
linings. The aggregate thickness of the 
solid steel in the vault doors, exclusive 
of all locking devices and pressure 
systems, is one hundred and seventy- 
four inches. 

These appalling figures fail—even 
remotely to draw a picture of the vaults 
in detail, but they do impress one with 
the emphasis placed on them by a 
great bank. 

_With the protection of its own 
treasures and that of its patrons in 
mind, the bank had vaults designed that 
would be among the strongest in the 
country. They afford more than ade- 
quate protection against every known 
means of attack. They are proof 
against either the most highly skilled 
burglars or any mob which might be 
marshalled in Cleveland in the remote 
possibility that the city might some day 
fall under the sway of the lawless “red” 
or anarchist. 

The vaults are not only built strong 
enough to resist the physical prowess 
of man and science, but they are built 


60 


to resist the very elements themselves. 
They are quite naturally fireproof. The 
thickness of the masonry walls, the thick- 
ness of the ponderous steel doors and 


-heavy linings assure this as a fact. 


The safe deposit vault and the bank’s 
own vault are the largest and heaviest. 
The former is nine feet high, 45% feet 
wide and 59 feet deep inside. The bank 
vault is almost identically the same size, 
varying: only a few inches smaller in 
width and depth. 

The safe deposit vault is guarded by 
two immense rectangular doors. Each 
one is forced into its seat in the vesti- 
bule with a geared compressor system 
of special design which exerts a pres- 
sure of many tons. Each door is secured 
by twenty-four locking bolts four inches 
in diameter. Each of these bolts weigh 
over one hundred pounds, yet a child 
may operate them with one hand, so 
delicately are they balanced and geared. 

The bolts are secured in a locked posi- 
tion by two combination locks, each one 
ot which is capable of 100,000,000 
changes of combination and a four 
movement timelock. One movement will 
do all the work required. The three 
extra ones are for auxiliary purposes 
to prevent any possibility of a lockout. 
With two doors the possibility of a lock- 
out is so remote as to be negligible to 
all practical purposes. 

Approximately twenty thousand safe 
deposit boxes of many sizes make up 
the present equipment of the vault. 
Adequate space is provided for future 
growth. Each box has two keys. One 
the bank retains; the other is given to 
the customer. The bank must first 
insert its key before the customer’s key 
will enter the lock. The customer then 
opens the box and may examine the 
contents in a private coupon booth. 
Neither the bank nor the customer can 
enter the box without the presence of 
the other. The attendants at the vault 
exercise careful supervision over all 
activities. Every precaution possible is 
taken to safeguard the interests of ecus- 
tomers. 


The bank vault is guarded by one 





ponderous door of the same size and 
type as the safe deposit doors and 
one round emergency doora Within the 
vaults the bank’s funds are protected 
by lockers and chests conveniently ar- 
ranged. The responsibility of those 
who have access to this vault is great. 
Extreme care is used in placing this 
responsibility and no one man is given 
access to all of the compartments of 
the vault. Here, as elsewhere, great 
care is used to safeguard the treasures 
contained in the vaults. 

The institution, in order to provide 
efficiently for the protection of its 
various departments, has installed four 
smaller vaults. Three of these, namely, 
the silver vault, the collateral loan vault, 
and the trust company vault are 
guarded by huge burglar proof doors. 
They are smaller than the great doors 
of the safe deposit and bank vault, but 
are still much heavier than those in- 
stalled in the average bank. These 
vaults are located so as to be easily 
accessible from the department they 
serve. 

By means of this arrangement vault 
facilities are brought to each depart- 
ment where they may be most con- 
veniently utilized. Thus in case of 
daytime danger of any description all 
funds and records can easily be trans- 
ferred to the vaults. . 

The great vault doors are equipped 
with four movement timelocks. The 
movements of these locks are among the 
finest and most powerful watch move- 
ments made. They may be wound to 
run for seventy-two hours, thus enabling 
the timelock to be set for over any holi- 
day. Of the four movements in each 
lock only one is required to do the 
actual work. The three auxiliary ones 
are the additional surety against a lock- 
out. For in the realm of all possibility 
there is no danger of all of the move- 
ments failing to operate. These deli- 
cate guardians of the vault’s treasures 
make it impossible for even the bank 
to have access to the interior until the 
pre-determined time, once the move- 
ments are wound and the door closed 
and locked. No official or custodian 
raay be brought to the bank in the dead 
of night and foreed at the point of a 
gun to work the combinations and open 
the door. In addition to this protection 
afforded no one man knows both of the 
two combinations on each door. Two 
men must always be present when the 
door is opened. 

To keep the air pure in the vaults, 
ventilating systems of special design 
were built by the Diebold Safe & Lock 
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Company. By means of powerful fans 
the ventilation is cared for through the 
door openings. 

It is connected with the ventilating 
system of the building proper by means 
of a special elbow which swings through 
the door opening. No extra openings 
through the heavy vault walls are re- 
quired. 

The entire installation is beautifully 
finished. The doors are covered with 
satin nickel finish plates, which gleam 
like burnished silver. The jambs of the 
door are polished steel. The whole was 
painstakingly finished by hand. 

The vaults are lined with polished 
steel plates, and decorated with satin 
bronze panels. The safe deposit boxes 
are finished in satin nickel, and make 
an imposing array of various size 
boxes. The finish plates on the boxes 
are detachable in order to be 
easily eared for. 

Looking at the huge doors, it would 
seem that special machinery would be 
required to swing them open and closed. 
The crane hinges alone weigh over four 
tons. Yet, these great masses of: solid 
steel are so accurately designed, and so 
delicately adjusted, that a child 
swing the doors. 


more 


may 


The doors are of such great weight 
that ordinary bearings would not carry 
the load without cutting and blocking. 
Diebold engineers overcame this dif- 
ficulty by designing bearings of special 
construction. Each bearing has an ad- 
justment in order that the load may be 
earried smoothly. 

In placing the doors, great skill was 
required. Some were placed on upper 
floors and in the basement. The slightest 
error in judgment would have meant 
ruin, not only to the doors themselves 
but to the building as well. Each door 
and vestibule was carefully placed in the 
vault walls, and secured to the steel 
linings. The installation of these great 
vaults is of such a nature as to require 
the supervision of factory experts. 
Should the doors not be seeured aceur- 
ately and firmly to the walls, it would be 


THE GREAT VAULTS FOR THE 


UNION TRUST CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


were Built and Installed by the 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 


impossible to swing them by hand. And 
when open, gravity would make it impos- 
sible to place the door in any position 
without holding it. As it is, they are per- 
feetly balanced, and will remain in any 
desired position. When opened, there 
is no pull against gravity—the doors are 
merely moved on their bearings. 
Lowering platforms are used on the 
two main vault entrances. These must 
be lowered while the door is being 
opened. They are then raised to a level 





Transferring blocks of safe deposit boxes from 
the old building of the Union Trust, Cleveland, 
to the new building. 


with the vault floor, and a bridge closes 
the gap over the door jambs. 

When closed, the great doors are 
thrown only partially shut by hand. 
Compressor systems are used to draw 
them into the jambs. When completely 
closed, they form a metal to metal 
eontact. The polished steel of the door 
edges meets the polished steel jambs 
forming a liquid proof joint. So ac- 
curately are these huge doors machined 
that in closing they will crush a human 
hair. 

To furnish protection from burglars 
or mobs, the are built up of 
special steel designed to resist every 
means of attack. Five-ply Chrome steel 
is used to resist drilling and piercing 
tools. Torch-proof plates resist the 
eutting torch. Steel of high tensil 
strength protects against nitro-glycerine. 
These special plates are built layer on 
layer, and in large enough quantities 
to resist prolonged attacks. Great ex- 


doors 


pense and labor were required to de- 
velop the special steels, and their pro- 
tective qualities have been proven again 
and again. 
Millions Lost Every Year In U. S. 
The National Surety Company, which 
deals with all sorts of financial crimes, 
recently prepared the following interest- 
ing tabulation of the amounts of the 
principal classes of financial losses an- 
nually in the United States: 
$1,000,000 stock frauds 
400,000,000 bankruptcy frauds 
250,000,000 petty thefts 
100,000,000 embezzlement 
100,000,000 forgery 
75,000,000 seaport robbery and piracy 
25,000,000 customs frauds 
25,000,000 railroad thefts 
25,000,000 home-building swindles 
Commenting on the estimate of the 
amount of money lost every year in 
home building and lot swindles, E. A. 
St. John, president of the National 
Surety Company, says: “Personally, I 
believe the last estimate on this list is 
much too low. Most small home-build- 
ing contracts are $5,000 propositions, 
and I should say that the number of 
them which go wrong every year through 
either the dishonesty or irresponsibility 
of building contractors throughout the 
United States is well up in the thou- 
sands. The losses which my company 
has paid on home-building propositions 
have been very serious both in amount 
and number.” 


A combination bank and church build- 
ing is to be erected in New York City 
at Broadway and Seventy-third Street, 
aceording to plans that have been pre- 
pared. The Rutgers Presbyterian 
chureh will share the structure with the 
United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company. The company will use the 
Broadway front for branch bank pur- 
poses. 


The American State Bank of Merrill, 
Wisconsin, will erect a modern bank 
building. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CRIME AGAINST BANKS 
INCREASES SHARPLY 


Criminal activities against banks have 
reached unprecedented proportions in 
recent months, the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association at 
its Spring meeting was told by the Pro- 
tective Committee which directs the work 
of the Association aimed to combat 
criminal operations against banks. The 
report, presented by James E. Baum, 
manager of the Protective Department, 
described the methods by which the 
crooks are being successfully combatted. 

“Sharp increases in crime perpetrated 
against banks during the current fiscal 
year definitely prove that, instead of 
being broken, the crime wave has risen 
to heights heretofore unknown to the 
banking fraternity,” the report said. 

“Strangers continue to trick, or other- 
inveigle unsuspecting banks in 
ways that are not altogether dark and 
devious, into making generous contribu- 
tions to their cause—a terrific toll which 
defies the imagination and _ outstrips 
your other tax burdens. Forgery losses 
the country over are variously estimated 
as between $75,000,000 and $150,000,000 
vearly and the banking fraternity is 
in a strong position to eut their share 
of this enormous ‘Tax Melon’ by observ- 
ing, as we have repeatedly urged, one 
simple rule: ‘DON’T CASH CHECKS 
FOR STRANGERS’. Strangers are 
not always crooks, but crooks are usually 
strangers and we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the danger of violating this 
rule regarding identification. 

“Bank burglars and hold-up men have 
apparently redoubled their activities 
during the last six months to such an 
extent that crimes of violence alone now 
account for 54 per cent of the Associa- 
tion’s Protective services to its members. 
The number of criminals plying their 
trade in this field has grown to such 


wise 
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proportions that there is now a fair 
sized army comprising this more 
desperate type of criminal, specializing 
against banks. 

“As in the ease of forgers, check 
raisers and swindlers, these criminals 
seem better organized than ever and 
show greater skill and daring in the 
use of fire-arms, explosives and, with 
the advantage of surprise, they manage 
to keep a few steps ahead of their in- 
tended victims and in some eases have 
little difficulty in outwitting the law. 
On the*other hand, a surprisingly large 
number of cases are reported which 
disclose the fact that due eare is not 
always exercised to safeguard, not only 
funds on hand, but the lives of innocent 
bank employes and customers as well. 
I refer particularly to daylight robberies, 
the majority of which oceur in the 
smaller communities, during the luncheon 
period of employes, and banks which 
allow the transfer of funds by mes- 
senger without an adequate guard. 
From the reports of investigations con- 
ducted on crimes of violence during the 
current period the Protective Commit- 
tee is convinced that this branch of bank 
crime and the resulting losses can be 
materially reduced if all members re- 
eognized the danger of undermanning 
their staff during the working day, and 
the perils of inadequate protection of 
their messengers. The Protective Com- 
mittee, along with the State Bankers 
Associations, has repeatedly warned 
against these dangers, but the serious- 
ness of the situation justifies its repeti- 
tion. Although member banks may be 
insured and reimbursed for the loss of 
funds, securities or other items of 
capital, there is no earthly power to 
repay for the loss of innocent lives. 

“We are gratified to report favorable 
results on a good proportion of cases 
investigated, which are due to the na- 
tionwide activities of our agents. 


The American Thrift Army 


School savings represent an increasingly impor- 


tant factor in the upbuilding of savings deposits. 
The Automatic Receiving Teller is a powerful 





and profitable instrument in reaching out for the 
savings of the school children. 
success in hundreds of banks. 


A demonstrated 


Now, with the American Thrift Army plan which has just 
been introduced, the Automatic Receiving Teller takes on 
added significance as a deposit winner. 


A manual of operation giving in detail a description of 
this new plan has just been prepared. We shall be glad 


to send, without obligation, a copy of this manual. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy een 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Readers will confer a farer by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
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SELLING 673 BOXES 
IN RECORD TIME 

(Continued from page 25) 
ordinarily take us three years to dis- 
pose of. Not one day passed without 
some boxes being rented. The daily 
number fluctuated, falling as low as 
three boxes and climbing as high as 
thirty-seven near the end of the drive, 
but the average per day remained 
around eleven boxes pretty consistently. 


At the beginning of the contest most 
of the officers thought we would rent 
about three hundred boxes; the more 


‘conservative could not see more than 


two hundred; and even the most op- 
timistie placed their goal at five hundred 
boxes, but the last two weeks of the 
contest witnessed a spirit that would 
no be denied, and 153 boxes in that 
time boosted the total to 673. 


Ninety-one employes sold at least one 
box each. If it achieved no other 
result—and we know it did, the contest 
brought to light real salesmanship 
ability. It uncovered in places where 
one would least expect it a latent sell- 
ing faculty that had up to that time 
been hidden under a bushel in the shape 
of a teller’s eage, an office desk, and an 
adding machine. One assistant cashier 
whose desk is on the officers’ platform 
succeeded in renting 86 boxes single- 
handed. The pass book teller, a woman, 
ran him a close second, finishing the 
drive with 70 boxes to her eredit. And 
one of the assistant vice presidents in- 
duced 51 persons to place their valu- 
ables in the vault. 

It seems almost incredible that an 
employe or group of employes could 
rent so many boxes without leaving the 
task at hand, and without giving undue 
time and consideration to this extra in- 
terest, but this very thing has been 
borne out by the facts. In each case 
these salesmen succeeded because they 
went after their prospects systematic- 
ally, tirelessly, and kept everlastingly 
at it. 

The total annual income resulting 
from the sale amounted to $3,598.50, 
and the actual cost of the contest came 
to $665.30. Besides the profits which 
show on paper is the intangible profit 
of goodwill, which cannot but help 
acerue when you put 260 active sales- 
men in the field, each earnestly en- 
deavoring to sell the bank’s service. If 
the contest taught nothing else, it illus- 
trated the potential value of the em- 
ploye as a source of reserve energy 
ready to be tapped and always at hand 
if the incentive and spirit provided by 
the institution be sufficient. 


The First Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio will remodel its bank 
building, for which plans are now being 
drawn. 


when writing to our advertisers 
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PUTTING NEW ACCOUNTS IN 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


By FRED G. HEUCHLING 
Vice President, Northwestern Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


HERE is no royal road to success 

in acquiring new names in the 
savings department. It is largely a 
question of consistent, carefully bal- 
anced advertising followed by a generous 
use of shoe leather. 

The bank may entice a considerable 
number of people to open new accounts 
for $1.00 or $5.00 in return for a 
needle-book, clock, scissors or some other 
do-dad, but it will not secure real 
savings depositors without doing hard 
work on the resulting list of names. 
In fact, the same amount of hard work 
properly applied will usually result in 
as many permanent and valuable ac- 
counts without any high-pressure pre- 
mium-giving campaigns at the outset. 

The great body of savers choose a 
bank in which they have confidence, 
even at the expense of traveling a dis- 
tance in order to make deposits or 
withdrawals. Confidence will accrue 
through years of faithful service on 
the part of the bank. Unquestionably, 
it is greatly hastened by intelligent 
publicity which instills in the minds of 
the reading public the outstanding facts 
about the institution that make it worthy 
of their confidence. 

When an institution has established 
its reputation, it ean add many valuable 
accounts to its savings books through a 
systematic and thorough solicitation 
campaign. Suecess in the solicitation 
work depends upon an effective intro- 
duetory letter sent in advance of the 
solicitor. It depends even more on 
the character of the solicitor. He or 
she must be thoroughly familiar with 
the bank, its facilities, its connections, 
its directors and its business policies. 
Furthermore, the solicitor must work 
in a manner that may not bring in a 


great number of accounts but that is 


certain to leave behind a trail of good- 
will and a thorough understanding of 
the integrity and reliability of the in- 
stitution he represents. The accounts 
brought in are smaller in number than 
those resulting from a campaign where 
an incentive is given for new accounts 
but will nevertheless be accounts that 
stick and that can be made to grow with 
a reasonable amount of cultivated 
effort. 

It stands to reason that the solicitor 
employed directly by the bank and 
trained by the bank is always the best, 
other things being equal. He brings 
in not alone savings accounts but other 
classes of bank business and _ besides 


books up a great number of names of 
prospects for investments, insurance, 
safe deposit boxes, foreign exchange, 
and even an occasional trust item. 


The value of such a solicitation cam- 
paign should not be measured by the 
number of accounts brought in daily 
by the solicitors. It is necessary to take 
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account of all the by-products: the bank 
secures invaluable information as to the 
false impression that exists regarding 
the institution in the minds of the 
public; it learns why its competitors 
are able to take business away from it; 
and at times, too, it learns of the weak 
points of its competitors. 

_ But, more than all this, the bank may 
know that it is securing a more real 
personal contact with its neighbors and 
that it is laying a foundation for future 
business that will be coming into its 
doors many months after the solicita- 
tion work has ceased, if it ceases at all. 


A bank and office building two stories 
high is planned by the Citizens National 
Bank, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Combatting Acetylene Torch Burglars 


H 


A gang of yeggmen paid 
their respects to a certain 
banka few nightsago. They 


were equipped with an up- 
to-date acetylene torch and were suc- 


cessful in cutting 
door. 


through the vault 


Their attempt to loot the safety 


deposit boxes and the money chest was 


frustrated by 


The Anakin Gas and Relocking System 


The form of attack that was used by 
these burglars has reached alarming 


proportions. 


There is no metal, or com- 


bination of metals that can resist the 


modern acetylene torch. 


The good 


weather is here and with it comes the 


burglar. 


The protection that we offer 


is the only means of provid- 
ing the necessary physical 


opposition against such at- 
tacks. Are You Prepared? 


Anakin Lock and Alarm Company 


21 N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Write us about the Anakin Gas and Relocking System. 


COR OE ete 
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SIX BILLIONS EXPECTED 
FOR YEAR’S BUILDING 


While the nation’s building program 
is now progressing at a rate that, if 
steadily maintained, will approximate 
$6,000,000,000 for the year, a conserva- 
tive attitude should be taken with regard 
to the immediate future both in the 
building industry and in all other lines 
of business, according to a statement 
made by S. W. Straus, president of 
S. W. Straus & Co., who recently com- 
pleted an extensive Western trip. 


“While general conditions in the build- 
ing industry are well stabilized and the 
prospects are favorable for an active 
summer, I believe now is the time when 
all prospective building projects should 
be most carefully scrutinized,” said 
Mr. Straus. “While the amount of 
pending construction in this country is 
very large, judging from the volume 
of building plans that have been filed 
since the first of the year, and indicates 
that current activities are at the rate of 
$6,000,000,000 for the year, it should be 
borne in mind that we have had an 
uninterrupted period of unusual activity 
in the industry for more than two years, 
and therefore a cautious and conserva- 
tive attitude at this time is within the 
bounds of good business judgment. 

“The helpful effect of present build- 
ing activities on general business at this 
time cannot be over-estimated. It means 
not only employment for millions of men 
and profitable activities in scores of 
trades and industries, but it means also 
the creation of new wealth for the coun- 
try and the widespread enhancement of 
property values through improvement. 
In brief, it means real American prog- 
ress. 

“In view of these beneficial effects 
on the national business machine, it 
would indeed be unfortunate if a radical 
slowing up in construction activities 
were to ensue this summer. 

Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a two story bank building 
for the Diversey Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. 


The First National Bank of Flint, 
Michigan will erect a two story branch 
bank building to cost $35,000. 
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The new bank and office building of 
the Jefferson State Bank, Mount 
Vernon, Illinois was opened to the 
public recently. It is a six story struc- 
ture finished in Bedford limestone and 
mat face brick. The building was ex- 
ecuted by the St. Louis Bank Equip- 
ment Company. Vault equipment was 
furnished by the Diebold Safe and 
Lock Co. Officers, directors and stock- 
holders of the bank were on hand to 
weleome the numerous guests on the 
opening day. 

A two story building of Bedford 
stone will be erected for the Bank of 
Rushville, Rushville, Indiana by Geo. 
W. Stiles & Company of Chieago, bank 
architects and engineers. 

A bank and office building will be 
erected for the Lincoln Alliance Bank 
of Rochester, New York, for which 
plans are now being drawn. 


The State Bank of Chatham, New 
York plans to make alterations to its 
bank building. A new front will be 
ade. 

A brick and stone bank building will 

erected for the Wareham Savings 
Bank, Wareham, Massachusetts, to cost 
$75,000. 


be 


Alterations to a store are planned 
for a branch bank of the Union Trust 
Company at Aretie, Rhode Island. 

Plans are being drawn for a four 
story bank building to cost $100,000 for 
the Essex County Trust Company, East 
Orange, New Jersey. The building will 
be of brick and limestone. 


A one story bank building probably 
of brick and stone is planned for the 
People’s National Bank, Nutley, New 
Jersey. 


The Curwensville National Bank of 
Curwensville, Pennsylvania plans to con- 
struct a bank building. 


The Union Trust Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana plans alterations to its 
bank building. 


au 


The bank building of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Clarion, Pennsylvania 
will undergo alterations and an addition 
to cost $50,000. 

A site has been purchased for a new 
banking home for the Security Savings 
and Trust Company, Toledo, Ohio. 

Plans are being drawn for a one 
story bank building, to cost $45,000, for 
the First National Bank, Aurora, 
Indiana. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a new bank building for the 
Aleona County Savings Bank, Harris- 
ville, Michigan. 


Plans are being drawn for a two story 
bank building for the First National 
Bank of Downers Grove, Illinois. 

A store will be altered into banking 
quarters for the Publie National Bank 
of New York, at a cost of $50,000. 


The People’s National Bank, White 
Plains, New York plans a new bank 
building. 


A one story bank building will be 
constructed for the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany of Franklin, Pennsylvania. 

A bank and an apartment building 
to cost $25,000 will be erected for the 
Peoples State Bank, Frederickstown, 


. Pennsylvania. 


A two or three story bank building 
will be erected for the Old Town National 
Bank, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling offices into a banking room for 
the Dime Savings Bank, Akron, Ohio to 
cost $30,000. 


An addition is planned to The Security 
Bank building of Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York plans to erect a new bank building 
at 157 East 42nd Street. Maturity in- 
definite. 
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PIONEER TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN J. LOVETT - Chairman of Board 
. J. PEEPLES - - - - - . President 
. E. SCHEUBERT - - - - . - - Vice President 
. H. LOVETT . - - - - + - Vice President 
HN. ES —— - - - - - - - Vice President 
Cashier 


. F. STONE - - - - - - - 
| & OSTLUND - - - - - - - Asst. Cashier 
. W. COLLINS - - - Asst. Cashier 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
BANK BUILDINGS INTERIORS COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beaulifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO,, INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 
605 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Main floor plan of the First National Bank, Wenatchee, Washington, described in the article below. Among other interesting features are 
the enclosed machine room and the vault divided in the center for cash and safe deposit purposes. The bank is well supplied with consultation 
space for customers, and a ladies’ room near the entrance. 


ENCASING THE TELLER’S CAGE 


IN HEAVY PLATE GLASS 


Other modern equipment in Washington 
bank enables the teller to handle money with 
only a small amount of it exposed to view 


HEN the First National Bank of 

Wenatchee, Washington, recently 
opened its new banking home, the event 
attracted 10,000 attendance in a town 
of approximately that population. 
Visitors came by in automobiles, 
gleaming new Sport model and wheez- 
ing old relic, from points many miles 
distant to see the fourth and most pre- 
tentious home of the First National 
Bank of Chelan. County. 

The architect had followed the di- 
rectors’ instructions faithfully, and the 
finished structure embodied features 
which mark it as probably the “last 
word” in open-type construction, with 
plate glass practically supplanting 
grilles, and even that reduced to a 
minimum. 

J. K. MeCornack, the bank’s pres- 
ident, has always maintained that a 
bank interior may embody precautionary 
and safety features without being heavy 
with massive grilles, cage-work, and 
clanging gates. During the past deeade 
bank architecture has tended to 
strengthen his conviction and bear out 


By CARL W. ART 


His was the final word which 
approved the plans to go further in 
this direction than even the newest banks 
of the year had gone. 

The illustration on next page gives a 
fairly aceurate idea of the glass cage 
work. As will be seen, there is no roof 
to the teller’s cage, the sides of glass are 
lower than the outer wicket-side of the 
cage facing the customers, and the door 
at the rear from which the cage is 
entered, is not full height. The latest 
omnibus equipment, with — specially 
arranged compartments, fitting under 
the eage counters, enables a teller to 
handle money with only a small amount 
exposed to view and with wrapped 
coins and bills under lock and key. 

The banking room is handsome and 
modern in which the delicate tints of 
Tavernelle Clair marble blend perfectly 
with the fine walnut and bronze fixtures 
and wall and ceiling decorations in buffs 
and blues. This banking room has 
the attraction of seeming so open, 
and cordial and personal that the eus- 
tomers feel more at home in the new 


his views. 


building than they did in the smaller 
structure with which they had pre- 
viously been familiar. 

One object in keeping the style open 
and using a maximum of plate glass 
was that Mammoth twin vault doors 
for the bank’s securities and its cus- 
tomers’ keepsakes, are situated back of 
the cages, in the rear right corner of 
the banking room. Being the most mas- 
sive in that part of the country, and 
of an ultra modern type, with 7% inch 
steel and non-burnable alloy doors and 
18 inch re-inforced conerete walls, these 
vaults are a feature of the bank. With 
the unique character of construction in 
the First National Bank building, the 
doors can be plainly seen from any 
part of the banking room, and also 
from the stairway leading to the pro- 
fessional offices above, in the outer front 
entrance way. 

L. L. Mathews, managing vice pres- 
ident of the bank, says: “We believe 
another innovation in our new building 
is the fact that the eash and safe deposit 
vaults were given equal protection 
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PEOPLES TRUST AND 


SAVINGS BANK 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


M. O. WILLIAMSON, President 
W. H. PANKEY, Vice President 
W. A. ARMSTRONG - Cashier 
H. E. HANLON, Assistant Cashier 


(Our business increased over $800,000.- 
00 in deposits in less than six months 
after moving into new banking home. 
Our dealings with the Stiles Company 
from beginning {to end were most 
satisfactory.) 


M. O. WILLIAMSON 
President 





GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 East Ontario Street 


. oe i K. R. W % - Sect. 
& W. Salen - | sheer CHICAGO S&L. Shep = Directing ion 


DESIGNERS : ENGINEERS 
BUILDERS ———— EQUIPMENT 


Pau V. HyLanpD A 
H. Freperic Beck se io ~ a AMERICAN Fixture Co. 
Architects ; ‘2 La KANSAS CITY MO. 


ASSOCIATED enteititemeiiinaiidienienii ASSOCIATED 


BANK BUILDINGS 


OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 


One Organization handles 
All Architectural and Struc- 
tural Design, All Engineer- 
ing and Construction work. 


This complete service as- 
sures the utmost speed 


and economy in building. 


ABOVE BUILDING BEFORE BEING REMODELED 
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PEARL 
PINK 
GRANITE 


EXPERIENCE has always been our best teacher. 
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GALESBURG 
NATIONAL BANK 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


PAUL V. HYLAND 
Architect 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The exterior of the BANK indicated here 


was originally constructed of several materials, all of which were first class as far as they 


went BUT which had to be replaced. There was only one material to use to get a perma- 


nent job. These BANKERS were WISE. They used: 


GRANITE 


Produced and Manufactured by the 


COLD SPRING GRANITE COMPANY | 


COLD SPRING 


Formerly Rockville Granite Company 


- MINNESOTA 








behind massive doors of identically the 


same specifications. Two handsome 


doors of the proportions of these are 
not often seen in a bank building the 
this 


From the day the building was opened 


size of ours in a town of size. 


to the public, they have proven a draw- 
ing card, and the bank’s customers and 
friends seem to take a real pride in 
having them demonstrated. 

“Another thought was kept in mind 
in planning the new structure, and that 








Banking room of the new building of the First National Bank, Wenatchee, Washington. It 


is of the recently developed open construction. 


grilles for the tellers’ cages. 


Readers u 


Plate glass practically completely supplants 











was to build with an eye to the future, 
without making such a heavy invest- 


ment as to hear adverse 
criticism. The exterior of the building 
in tapestry brick and cream terra cotta 
is not a typical ‘imposing’ and lavish 
architectural triumph, though it is a 
credit to the city and the corner where 
it stands. The real expenditure, how- 
ever, was made in interior finish, novel 
features, and vault equipment of a 
higher type than one would ordinarily 
expect. We believe the future will 
demonstrate our wisdom; in fact, the 
public seems to be pleased with every 
feature of the building, and it is 
proving an admirable banking home 
from the standpoint of efficiency.” 
Future expansion has been provided 
for amply, yet it is not noticeable as 
one steps inside. The mezzanine, at 
the rear, which, by the way, is also 
open and helps give you the right im- 
pression of the building’s depth—is at 
present unoecupied except for rest room 
of women employes. The officers’ 
quarters can accommodate a few more 
desks when needed. A_ customers’ 
consultation room with large table and 
chairs, can later be transformed _into 
additional cages. And the basement 
provides much more storage space than 
is now needed, ample for many years 
The First National Bank has 
this fact clear to Wenatchee 


possibly 


to come. 
made 
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people in its literature, bringing out 
the fact that it demonstrates the bank’s 
faith in the community and its future! 

In every way, the buildings is up- 
to-date. There is an enclosed machine 
room with latest type bookkeeping 
machines for statement work, and its 
noise and activity is shut away by plate 
glass door and windows. There is a 
women’s department, with davenport, 
desk, easy chairs, and comfort features, 
behind velour drapes that _ invite 
feminine customers to quiet and privacy 
in transacting their affairs. The cus- 
tomers’ consultation room is proving 
a weleome convenience, and the safe 
deposit department affords private 
coupon rooms and all the conveniences 
of a specialized department under its 
own custodian. 

The publicity in connection with the 
new building commenced many months 
before its completion. Stress was laid 
upon the bank’s growth which neces- 
sitated larger quarters, upon the fact 
that the building program was evidence 
of the bank’s confidence in Wenatchee’s 
future, upon various ‘features of the 
structure in course of erection, and that 
it anticipated future needs. A special 
edition of the local newspaper preceded 
the informal opening two days, in which 
a handsome full page ad was run, a 
page of news write-ups were prepared 
for the paper, ads of local people in- 


terested in its construction, ete. An 


invitation printed in blaek. and gold 
was mailed to the bank’s customers, and 
a souvenir booklet was announced for 
distribution on opening day. The open- 
ing was held on a Saturday afternoon 
and evening, the regular morning busi- 
ness being transacted in the temporary 
quarters. Throughout the entire period, 
veople from the city and country for 
miles around came in to view 
bank” and congratulate the officers on 
the new home. As was predicted, the 
uew building is also proving a magnet 
for new business. 


Bank Routine Uninterrupted As New 
Building Goes Up 

Under the direction of Alfred C. 
sossom, New York City architect, the 
Warren Construction Company, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., will begin construe- 
tion on May Ist of the new home of 
the Chautauqua National Bank, of that 
city. 

A unique plan of construction has 
been devised by Mr. Bossom in order 
that the usual business routine of the 
bank may continue without interruption 
while the new building is being erected 
and the old building gradually demo- 
lished. 

First, the present structure and the 
adjacent lot will be completely covered 
by a temporary roof supported by steel 


columns. Then the first half of the 


“their - 
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new building will be erected, while in 
the old home the public will have renee 
service. When the new half is done, the 
staff of the bank will be transferred and 
the demolition of the old structure will 
take place. All but the outer wall will 
be demolished. Then there will be a 
general rearrangement of the interior. 

The new building will have a front 
of 36 feet and will extend back 100 
feet at its minimum and 60 feet at the 
lesser dimension. The facade of white 
limestone will be in the style of the 
Ttalian Renaissance and will have a 
commodious and dignified entranee. 

One of the new features of the bank 
will be ample space at the right for the 
desks of the officers. These officials will 
thus be in still closer touch with the 
clientele, as the bank has always mani- 
fested a neighborly spirit in its deal- 
ings with the public. There will be 
many more windows for the transaction 
of business than there are in the present 
building. The vaults in the basement 
will be practically as they now are. 

The Chautauqua National Bank was 
founded in 1831 and is one of the oldest 
banks in the state. It has outgrown 
its quarters several times in its existence 
of nearly a century. 

A bank building will be erected for 
the Farmers National Bank, Rome, New 
York, for which plans are now being 
drawn. 
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This building now being constructed on 


Our Single Contract Plan 
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Bank Builders 


This new home of the Waukegan 
National Bank, of Waukegan, Illinois, 
was designed and is now being built 
and equipped by us under our single 
contract plan, which covers the entire 
building operation in one contract. It 
includes 


The preparation of architeetural plans — 
Construetion of the entire building— 
Complete equipment and furnishings — 
Interior decoration — 


Total cost is definitely determined and guar- 
anteed by us in advance. 
to cost and general plans of the building will 
be sent upon request. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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At left is the original layout of the main banking room of the new Chicago Straus Building. This layout was subsequently revised and 
altered more than twenty-four times until the layout at the right, the final one, was worked out. Among other significant aspects of the final 
arrangement was an “‘island’’ in the center of the room that would make it easy for salesmen to come in contact with customers. 


LAYING OUT THE BANKING ROOM 
OF AN INVESTMENT HOUSE 


Many modifications were made in the orig- 
inal plans for great Chicago institution in 
order to provide better service for customers 


By FRANK THAYER 


HE banking room of an investment involved are to a certain extent similar. tendencies not only in investment bank 

banking house differs in many re- The new Chicago quarters of S. W. designing but (in a specialized sense) 
spects from the quarters of a commer- Straus & Co., in the 21 story*Straus in the arrangement of commercial banks 
cial bank, but the designing problems Building represent the most modern as well. 





——— In connection with this article is 
the plan for the main banking room 
of the Straus building as it was first 
drawn up, and we have also the final 
plan as it looked after it had been 
revised many times and embodied all 
of the efficiency of operation that the 
combined thought of the architects, the 
Straus officers and building engineers, 
and a conference of building managers 
could bestow upon it. It is interesting 
to compare the early design of the bank 
floor with the finished plan, for this 
reveals the modifications which took 
place in order to better take care of 
the needs of customers and members of 

64 West Randolph Street, Chicago, III. the organization. 
The Straus organization could not go 

Specialist in Bank Building Construction to other investment banking houses to 

obtain sufficient data but was forced to 


BUILDINGS—REMODELING develop plans from the needs of its 


JINTERIOR own organization and from comparison 
BAN K jEqurpMENT with its own new building in New York 
VAULTS City. 


The first layout of the banking floor 
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WE ARE 


Bank Architects 


We make a special study of each individual 
problem. 


We are experts in the mechanical equipment of a 
modern bank. 


We bring twenty years of experience to your 
problem in handling contracts and contractors. 


We are your agent. 


STONY ISLAND 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Cuicaco, Itt. 





NATIONAL 

BOND & MORTGAGE 
TRUST CO. OF ILL. 
Curicaco, IL. 


STOCKMEN'S 
TRUST & 
SAVINGS 

BANK 
CHICAGO, 
Int, 


If you contemplate re- 
modeling or constructing 
a new building, let us give 
you our proposition. 


“ae 19 WE ' 
a = 





What Our Service 
Consists of 


1—Consultations, preliminary sketches, 
estimates of cost, including water 
color design of proposed building. 


2—Complete plans, specifications, full 
size details and awarding of con- 
tracts in conjunction with owner. 


BOW MANVILLE NATIONAL BANK 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


3—Complete superintendence. 





W. GIBBONS UFFENDELL, Bané Architect 


39 S. STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORTHWESTERN STATE BANK 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, WISCONSIN 


BANK BUILDINGS 
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PLANNED DESIGNED CONSTRUCTED 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG. 
SAINT PAUL 


Our “Book of Bank Buildings” Wailed on Request 








had the elevators on the alley side in- 


stead of the south wall. Such an 
arrangement would have given approx- 
imately 28 feet more in width to the 
banking floor. But analysis revealed 
numerous faults with this original lay- 
out. For instance, the banking room 
would be too square to be in the proper 
proportion; the stairs leading from the 
main floor to the bank floor would be 
a straight climb; the elevators were on 
the alley, thereby taking valuable space 
because the alley side of a building is 
always available as a light shaft. 

The next significant development was 
the fifth layout but consultation 
located numerous details that would be 
inefficient such as the fact that in this 
plan the entrance to the private officers’ 


elevator and the private stair in the 
northwest corner opened directly in 
front of the vice  president’s 
thereby becoming a noise center in the 
very place where quiet should be main- 
tained; the stairway leading from the 
main or first floor was still a straight 
climb, but was an advantage over the 
first layout for this next key layout 
provided a landing to break the elimb. 
However, this stairway extended too 
far into the banking room and it would 
mean that the public in approaching 
the stair would feel that they would 
have a hard climb to reach the second 
floor; the layout in general was con- 
sidered good but too extravagant in 
the use of valuable space. 

Next in the development of 


offiee, 


kev 


layouts comes layout No. 8, with provi- 
sion for the building utilities on the 
south side, a plan that was finally 
adopted. Such an arrangement has 
withstood ideas and suggestions from 
some of the best engineering minds in 
the country. The stairway in the north- 
west corner, however, was not practical. 
Any stairway that has a winding tread 
is rather awkward; people can be very 
easily hurt by slipping on stairs of 
this type. 

The next significant change was made 
in plan No. 20. Here some of the 
earlier plans were combined so that 
several ideas suggested could be utilized. 
In the northwest corner a circular aisle 
was provided and the officers’ railing 
was still set back from the columns. 
The southeast corner was to have a suite 
of rooms for the use of officers, a small 
room for the use of salesmen in show- 
ing pictures to customers, two large 
conference rooms and a re-arrangement 
of the women’s room. 


Lesser changes were made in the sue- 
ceeding plans until the 24th plan de- 
veloped new ideas such as elimination 
of the loan department conference room 
and the transfer of the loan payment 
and loan engineering department to the 
bank floor. This plan provided for 
elimination of the women’s room in the 
southeast corner and the placing of this 
feature between the express bank 
elevators. The southeast corner was 
planned for a director’s room, two con- 
ference rooms and offices for two of the 
vice presidents. 

The final plan of the bank floor had 
numerous changes, showing a_ wide 
from the original plan. 
From the standpoints of efficiency of 
operation, and convenience of the rela- 
tions between’ employes and customers, 
it is regarded as near perfect as months 
of thought and serious study can make 
it. 

While in its final form the lavout is 
that of an investment banking house, 
it presents many points of interest for 
bankers generally, especially those of 
larger banking institutions having large 
investment divisions. 


divergence 


The final plan capitalized the ad- 
vantages of preceding plans and in its 
analysis of layout experts represents 
a perfect banking room for an invest- 
ment banking house. 

Changes in this plan from earlier 
plans include an inerease in the number 
of conference rooms on the bank floor. 
In this layout the engineering depart- 
ment has been moved off the rear bank 
floor in favor of conference rooms for 
the loan department. In contrast with 
the first plan, it will be noticed that 
space has been provided on this floor 
for additional vice presidents’ private 
offices. The elevators are shifted from 
the west to the south wall, thereby in- 
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creasing the amount of light space on 
the alley side. 

Another reason for changing the 
elevators from the alley side to the 
south side was that at some future time 
the building site on the south might be 
improved with a tall building in which 
event if the Straus elevators were on 
the alley side, all of the light on the 
south side would be shut off in addition 
to being shut off by the utilities on the 
alley wall. By placing the elevators 
on the south wall all but three or four 
office windows to the floor on this side 
were eliminated so that if the Leschin 
Building site should be improved with 
a twenty-one story structure, the Straus 
Building office space would not be 
affected. Practically all of the wall sur- 
face on the south side is taken up by 
the smoke stack, vent shaft, twelve 
elevators and two building stairways. 

Other significant changes revealed in 
the final plan in contrast to the original 
plan inelude: The eages at the rear of 
the banking room have been changed 
in shape, thus harmonizing with the 
changed layout. The railing has been 
moved up to the columns on both the 
north and south sides of the room. 
Two dummy columns on the west and 
east sides of the banking room have 
been provided to bring out more im- 
pressively the colonnade effect. The 
elevator banks have been shifted as 
already noted from the west to the south 
wall. In the original plan provision 
was made for twelve elevators on the 
west wall with two additional elevators 
for Straus employes. The final layout 
provides the private elevator service for 
Straus employes from the second instead 
of the first floor. Final plan provides 
elevator expansion so that an entire 
bank of six additional elevators could 
be provided. The private stairway is 
included in the final plan giving an 
opportunity for officers in the northeast 
corner of the building to have access to 
Straus space above. Two private stair- 
ways provided .on the west side of the 
building in the original plan have been 
eliminated. The regular building stair 
locations have also been shifted. 

In the final layout, it will be noticed 
that the eages are at the back of the 
banking room where they have heen 
placed beeause of what is believed to 
be good salesmanship. If a customer 
has business to transact at the banking 
windows, it will be necessary for him 
to walk practically the length of the 
open banking space, thereby giving him 
contact with officers of the house on 
either the loan or the sales side. Thus, 
a different situation will exist from that 
which would obtain if the cages were 
placed nearer the main entrance. If 
the cages were at the front of the bank- 
ing room it would be possible for a cus- 
tomer to transact his business and to 
leave the building with practically no 


AMERICAN STATE BANK, MERRILL, WIS. 


N unusual and very attractive bank build- 


ing designed, being built, and fully equipped 


under our guaranteed cost-plus fixed sum form 


of contract. 


Write us if you wish expert information regard- 


ing bank work. 


We will call on you without 
obligation on your part. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 





contact with the officers. 

It will be noticed that the general 
effect of the banking room is that of an 
open office. In conformity with the 
latest banking house policy the Straus 
organization has provided—accessability 
to the officers of the company. 

The final plan has emphasized service 
to women by giving a prominent loca- 
tion to the women’s room which is just 
at the left of the main entrance to the 
banking floor. 


A three story bank building will be 
erected for the First National Bank 
of Wadsworth, Wadsworth, Ohio. 


A two story bank building will be 
erected for the People’s National Bank, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Chicago, III. 


A six story bank and office building 
to cost $125,000 will be constructed for 
the First National Bank, 
Pennsylvania. 


Blairsville, 


The Home Muskingum Loan Com- 


pany, Zanesville, Ohio, is having plans 
drawn for interior and exterior re- 
modeling to its bank building. It will 
cost $40,000. 
bank building will be 
the Citizens State Bank, 
Hugaton, Kansas. The structure will 
be two stories high, to cost $35,000. 


A new 


erected for 


A side addition to the bank building 
of the State Bank of Franklin Park, 
Illinois will be made to cost $12,000. 
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BEWILDERING STATISTICS ON 
THIS GREAT BUILDING 


(Continued from page 31) 


This search light will have a rating 
of 300,000,000 beam candle power. 

The light, will operate on a direct 
current of 150 amperes with a voltage 
across the are of 80 volts. 

The searchlight will stand about six 
feet in height and will weigh about 1200 
pounds. 

It is said that it is impossible for a 
man six feet away from this searchlight 
to stare it in the face, as the power of 
the light is so tremendous that it is 
practically blinding. The rays are so 
powerful that a man may obtain a real 
case of sunburn by standing in front 
of this light at a distance of about six 
feet from the are for only a few 
moments. 


~ * * 7 


N the days gone by, bank buildings 

have been built purely and simply 
for the banks which oceupied them. 
They have been magnificent structures, 
artistic and imposing, but they have 
been banking quarters and nothing else. 
As a result, the street frontages of bank 
buildings have been largely wasted, from 
a merchandising standpoint. 

The bank ean do business just as well 
in the interior of its building as it ean 


on its street frontage. Its only use of 
the street front is for window display 
purposes and even this, in the past, has 
been comparatively negligible. As a 
matter of fact, bank building frontages 
have been taken up with pillars and 
stone, making what might be termed 
“dead spots” or blank spots in the shop- 
ping line of the street upon which they 
are located. 

It is an actual fact that shoppers do 
not care to pass along blank stone walls, 
broken only by bank _ entrances. 
Shoppers are attracted from store to 
store by display windows showing mer- 
chandise for sale. They are led from 
one window to the next. They like to 
do their buying in as limited an area as 
possible. As a consequence, a “dead 
frontage” of an old-fashioned bank 
building often split a shopping center 
into distinct parts, breaking up the 
merchandising continuity of the section. 

In planning a building of the immense 
size and enormous street frontage of 
the new Union Trust Building, Cleve- 
land, the above consideration was an 
important The total 
street frontage of the new Union Trust 
Building is 917 feet. If all of this 


extremely one. 


street frontage had been allowed to 
extend as an uninteresting stretch of 
pillars, stone and entrances, it would 
have created a dead spot in the very 
heart of Cleveland’s retail shopping 
center. 

The bank accordingly determined to 
make this building more than mere 
banking quarters. On all three street 
sides—Euclid, East Ninth, and Chester 
—it has reserved space for shops and 
stores, setting aside only enough street 
frontage to provide for banking and 
building entrances. On the Chester side, 
within the building itself, there is a long 
arcade with stores fronting upon both 
sides. In faet, the total number of shop 
units in the new Union Trust Building 
is forty. 

The result will be that instead of 
leaving a dead spot in the shopping 
district, the new Union Trust Building 
will, in fact, create a new, distinctive 
and unusual merchandising center. 

The shopper on the street will not 
have to pass a long facade of blank 
columns and stone. Instead, the sides 
of the Union Trust Building will present 
an interesting and continuous array of 
display windows filled with attractive 
merchandise of various description, 
which will, of course, be lighted in the 
evening. 

The tenants of the fifteen stories of 
office space comprising the upper part 
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But you don’t know. 


A bank might be honest and efficient 
without Government inspection. 


But you don’t know. 
y 


A business concern may be absolutely 
responsible without a 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have the circula- 
tion it claims without verification by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. 
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of the building, those who will call upon 
these tenants daily, and the still added 
thousands who will visit the Union Trust 
Company in the course of ordinary | 
banking business, will provide a natural | 
clientele for these shops, in addition to 
the hundreds upon hundreds who will | 
pass daily along Euclid, Ninth and 
Chester. 

This disposition of bank building 
frontage eliminates the economic waste | 
which the old style of bank building | 
exhibited and adds to the usefulness as | 
well as the attractiveness of the banking | 
location. 


The Public National Bank, Houston, 
Texas secured a ninety-nine year lease 
on a corner property and will erect a 
six story bank building. 


The City National Bank of Gadsden, 
Alabama, plans to erect a seven story 
building to cost $100,000. 


Property has been purchased and 
plans drawn for the erection of a modern 
two story bank building for the Reeds- 
ville State Bank of Reedsville, Wis- 
consin. 

The Farmers State Bank of Elberon, 
Iowa will enlarge its banking house. 
The entire interior arrangement will be} 
changed. A_ sixteen foot addition at 
the rear will allow for a new storage 
vault, an enlarged director’s room and | 
a private office for the president. 





Alterations and a rear addition will 
be made to the Bound Brook Trust 
Company’s bank building of Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, for which plans 
are now being drawn. 





Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion and alteration to The Franklin 
Savings and Trust Company’s bank 
building of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Contract has been awarded for the 


construction of a bank building, 65x110 
? = A New Home For The 
feet for the Providence Bank, Scranton, 


Pennsylvania. It will cost $125,000. LIBERTY BANK OF BUFFALO 


A bank and apartment building, two 
stories high, 40x28 feet, to cost $10,000 
will be erected for the Sewell Valley 


Bank, Meadow Creek, West Virginia, ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


for which plans are now being drawn. 


Designed by 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
The banking room of the Second Na- 680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


tional Bank, Youngstown, Ohio will be 

remodeled. : 

Correspondence Invited 
The State Bank of Aurora, Indiana 

will remodel its banking quarters which 

will involve an expenditure of $30,000. 


Plans are being drawn for alterations 
to the bank building of the Topeka 


State Bank, Topeka, Indiana. 
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BANK ARCHITECT FOUNDS 
ART PRIZES | 


Bankers are among the most zealous 
patrons of the fine arts. Many of them 
have personal collections of paintings 
and sculptures, and frequently finan- 
ciers are the donors of prizes to art in- 
stitutions and academies of design where 
the works of prominent painters and 
sculptors are exhibited. 

The 
will 


banking fraternity, therefore, 
be interested in the project of 
Alfred C. Bossom, architect of many 
well known bank building in this 
country, who is giving prizes for the 
promotion of a distinctively American 


art. The announcement of his donation 
for competitions through which the 
awards will be determined, has just 


been given out by Corona Mundi, the 
School of United Arts, at No. 310 
Riverside Drive, New York City, an in- 
ternational exchange organized for the 
purpose of promoting the application 
of art to everyday life. The sum 
donated by Mr. Bossom will be used 
for first, second and third prizes. 
Eventually he hopes to establish a per- 
manent endowment 
prizes yearly. 


for giving these 

Contestants may live in any part of 
the world, but no design will be ae- 
cepted by the jurors unless it is based 
on ideas which have their inspiration 
in art native to the North American 
continent. Thus, those who submit de- 
signs and models may find inspiration 
in the art and architecture of Central 
America, Mextco, the United States, 
Canada and Alaska. Thirty well known 
men and women will act as judges in 
these competitions. 

It is intended that every design shall 
have a definitely useful quality. Any- 
thing merely ornamental will not be 
considered. In for 
ample, the contestants may submit 
designs for the front of a building, for 
a door, or for some architectural orna- 
ment. 


architecture, ex- 


In textiles, designs in color may 
be offered, while in furniture the ecom- 
petitor may choose any native pattern 
he likes and adapt it to the require- 
ments of modern life. 

Mr. although of 
English birth, for vears has been deeply 
the 
and, as 


Bossom himself, 


interested in American traditions 
the only Ameriean 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, repeatedly called the 
attention of Europen authorities to the 
artistic 
America. 


ot art; 
has 


treasures of Pre-Columbian 


The Wood River National Bank, 
Wood River, Illinois plans to erect a 
bank building. 

A store will be altered into banking 
quarters for the Capitol National Bank, 
New York City. 





The bank building of the Troy Trust 
Company, Troy, New York will undergo 
interior alterations amounting to $20,- 
000. 


A new bank building is planned for 
the Dante Bank, Domenjeo DiLugio, 
206 Federal Street, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 


The Industrial Trust Company, North 
Providence, Rhode Island, plans to con- 
struct a new bank building. 

Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing and making alterations to the Colo- 
nial National Bank, Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania. These improvements will cost 
$15,000. 


A banking room will be made from a 
remodeled store room for The National 
Bank and Trust Company, Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. It will cost $10,000. 


A three or four story bank and office 
building to cost $150,000 is planned by 
the Pioneer Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The American Bank, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, plans to erect a two or three story 
bank and office building. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations to cost $25,000 to the build- 
ing of the Pendleton Banking 
pany, Pendleton, Indiana. 


Com- 





The Falls National Bank, Niagara 
Falls, New York plans the construction 
of a new bank building to cost $50,000. 

Plans are being drawn for a_ bank 
and office building for the First Na- 
tional Bank of North Tarrytown, New 
York. It will be a two story structure 
and will cost $50,000. 

Contract has been awarded for 
alterations to the Bank of 
Batavia New York. The 
provements will amount to $50,000. 


making 
Batavia, im- 


Plans are being completed for the 
construction of a two story bank and 
office building for the George Toth 
State Bank, South Bend, Indiana. 


A top addition will be made to the 


Edgewater Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

Contract has been awarded for a 
$175,000 bank and office building of 


The State Bank, Chi- 


cago, soon to be erected. 


Cottage Grove 


The Commonwealth ‘State Bank, Chi- 
eago, has awarded contract for the con- 
struction of its new building, which will 
cost $100,000. 
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An addition will be made to the bank- 
ing room of the Dayton Savings and 
Trust Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





Plans are being prepared for re- 
modeling the building of the Will 
County National Bank Joliet, Lllinois. 

Plans are being. prepared for a two 
story bank building for the United Bank 
and Trust Company Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia to cost $20,000. 





Plans are being drawn for the erec- 
tion of a one story bank building for 
the Producers Bank, Yuba City, Cali- 
fornia. It will cost about $12,000. 

The Austin National Bank of Chicago 
has purehased the property north of 
its present location at a sum of $35,000, 
and expects to spend $100,000 remodel- 
ing the building to enlarge its banking 
rooms and to provide offices. 

Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a one story bank building, 
20 x 200 feet, of brick and white marble, 
to cost $100,000 for the Grover 
Mechanies Bank, York, Pennsylvania. 


A banking room with mezzanine floor 
will be erected for the Springdale Na- 
tional Bank, Springdale, Pennsylvania 
to cost $50,000. 


The Citizens National Bank, Mans- 
field, Ohio will erect a bank and office 
building at Third and Main Streets to 
eost $500,000. 

The 


lowa 


Selma Savings Bank, Selma, 
plans to erect a bank building 
two stories high, 20 x 45 feet, to cost 
$20,000. 


Plans are being drawn for making an 
addition to the bank and office building 


of the Corn Exchange Bank of New 
York City. 
The Rutherford National Bank, 


Rutherford, New Jersey is occupying 
its new building. The building is 44x103 
feet. The exterior of the building is 
of lime and sandstone construetion and 


the interior is of marble and bronze. 


The new building for the Citizens 
State Bank of Sturgis, Michigan is 
being erected and will be finished and 
ready for occupancy September 1, 1924. 


The Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
new home June 15th. 


moved into a 


Plans are being drawn for a_ three 
story bank and office building to cost 
$300,000, for The South Chicago Savings 
Bank, Chicago. The structure will be 


60x150 of brick with stone trimmings. 
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The bank building of the Columbia 
¥ Trust Company of New York will 
undergo alterations. 













Contract has been awarded for alter- 
ing a store into banking rooms for the 
Publie National Bank, New York, New 
York. 













Plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a two story bank and office 
building, 95x132 feet, for the Montauk 
Bank ot Brooklyn. 






















Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of a two story bank and 
office building for the’ Security Bank 
of Chicago. It will cost $300,000. 





The Market Street Title and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
plans to make alterations and an addi- 
tion to its bank building. 









Plans are being drawn for a two 
story bank building for the Security 
Title and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 






A bank, store and apartment building 
will be erected for the Tatra Savings 
and Loan Company of Cleveland, Ohio 
to cost $90,000. 











Plans are being drawn for a _ new | 
bank building for the Peoples National 
Bank, Potsdam, New York. The strue- 
ture when completed will cost $100,000. 











A one story bank building will be 
erected for the Community Trust Com- 
pany, Bloomfield, New Jersey, for which 
plans are now being drawn. 








Contract has been awarded for a 
$100,000 bank and store building to be 
erected for E. J. Baker, St. Charles, 
Illinois. It will be two stories high, 
44x80 feet, of brick and stone construe- 
tion. 


















A brick and stone bank building will 
be erected for the Cataract National 
‘Bank of Niagara Falls, New York. 














Plans are being drawn for a one 
story bank building, 24x40 feet, for the 
West Winfield National Bank, West 
Winfield, New York. 










Alterations and an addition are 
planned to the Citizens National Bank 
building of Long Branch, New Jersey. 









The People’s Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania is 
having plans drawn for alterations to 
its bank building. 







Interior alterations will be made to 
The Duneannon National Bank, Dunean- 
non, Pennsylvania to cost $45,000. 






















HE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
FT. WAYNE, IND., one of the largest 


financial institutions of the Hoosier State, 


was designed and erect 
James Company. 


As the illustration be 


of harmony and simplicity prevails. 















ed by the Thos. M. 


low shows, a fine note 
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INTERIOR VIEW 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


both for the bank’s 
operational needs. It 


in marble and bronze and equipped through- 
out in the most modern way. 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Spacious, airy and well-lighted, the main 
banking room provides maximum service 



































customers and for 
is richly appointed 





Fuller Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


WHY 27 PER CENT OF TENANT 
FARMERS SHIFT IN YEAR 


Twenty-seven per cent of the tenant 
farms and 6 per cent of the farms 
operated by owners changed occupants 
in 1922, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For all farms the 
average of shifting was 19 per cent. 
In nine States more than a fourth of 
the farms, including those both of 
owners and tenants, were operated by 
new occupants. These States are all in 
the South. Six States in which fewer 
than 10 per cent of the farms had new 
occupants in 1922 are those of the New 
England group. 

In most of the Corn Belt and Western 
States, the percentage of new occupants 
ranged between 10 and 15. These see- 
tional contrasts are very similar to 
those reflected in the census statisties 
of 1910 and 1920. The reported aver- 
age period of occupancy for 1910 was 
8.4 years. The estimated average for 
1920 was 9.2 years. Though these 
figures are not strictly comparable, 
owing to differences in methods of 
enumeration and other causes, it is 
thought the indicated conclusion, that 
the average period of occupancy was 
longer in 1920 than 1910, is justified. 

Terms of occupancy vary widely 
among tenure classes of farmers. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1920, owner 
farmers free of mortgage had been on 
their places an average of 14 years; 
mortgaged owners, 9.2 years; part- 
owners, 8.6 years; managers, 4.4 years; 
eash tenants, 3.8 years; and share 
tenants, 2.6 years. 


Interest installments amounting to 
$481,237.89 matured May 1, 1924 on 
loans made to farmers in Northern and 
Central Illinois by the Chicago Joint 
Stock Land Bank. In response to 
notices sent on these loans during April, 
77 per cent of the installments were 
paid in advance of maturity. This 
advance payment of obligations evidences 
the financial stability of the farmers of 
this territory. 

The Chieago Joint Stock Land Bank 
has made $53,000,000 of loans under the 
Federal Farm Loan Act on the amor- 
tization plan, whereby the farmer pays 
a small portion of the principal of the 
loan with each interest installment. 
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A PLAN THAT WORKED 
WITH 50 FARMERS 


In return for a loan of $62.50, each re- 
cipient agreed to enter into a program 
to stimulate the breeding of poultry 


By OSGOOD BALEY 


HE “one crop menace” is receiving 

effective blows in the South and 
much of the pioneering in the effort 
to establish a program of diversified 
agriculture is being done by banks. 
For example, the Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company of Jackson, Mississippi 
is strengthening the farmer’s position 
by helping to finance the production 
and sale of poultry and dairy products. 


This bank believes that any agricul- 
tural development depends upon the 
ability of the individual farmer to take 
care of his current expenses while he 
is putting into practice the scientific 
principles which are known to be essen- 
tial in the production of staple crops. 
And because of rapid turnover in 
the poultry and _ dairy products 
the farmer is able to receive quick 
financial returns which tide him over 
the long period when his resources are 
tied up in a slowly maturing crop. 


As a result the Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company of Jackson mapped out 
a program which is ing put into 
practice successfully. 

The bank lent fifty selected farmers 
the sum of $62.50 each for a period of 
two years for the purpose of purchas- 
ing 50 ten-week-old pullets which were 
selected by the poultry specialist of the 
state agricultural college. In return 
for this loan, each person who received 
it agreed to keep at his own expense a 
poultry house and other equipment 
necessary, all of which was required to 
be approved by the County Agricultural 
Agent and the home economics repre- 
senting the bank. The recipient of the 
loan further agreed to take these spring 
hatched pullets and grow them to matur- 
ity under the direction and advice of 
the committee in charge of the poultry 
development program; to keep such 
records as might be suggested; to de- 
posit receipts for the sale of eggs in 
the Merchants Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Jackson; and to use, in the 
fall of the year the total of these re- 
ceipts in building an _ uptodate 
poultry house or secure other equip- 
ment or supplies as the committee 


might decide was necessary to improve 
the poultry business of this persons; 
the same procedure was agreed to be 
followed until the end -of the following 
year, at which time the farmer should 
have accumulated an amount of money 
large enough to enable him to pay his 
note for $62.50 and also to invest a 
certain amount in the further enlarge- 
ment of his poultry enterprise. 


The bank further decided, in addition 
to making loans as described above, to 
donate the sum of $1,000 to promote 
the necessary educational features of 
the poultry development plan. Six 
hundred dollars of this amount was 
spent for a motion picture machine 
which was used to demonstrate to the 
farmers the possibilities that lie in 
poultry production. The moving pic- 
ture performances are put on by the 
county agricultural agent. Films of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and other agencies are available for 
this purpose, and it was further planned 
for the agricultural agent to take photo- 
graphs of the poultry work and at the 
same time supplement this with actual 
facts and figures on the suecessful 
poultry raisers. ‘It was decided to 
establish an up-to-date poultry show, 
and to send personal letters to the 
poultry producers and to have them 
visited and counselled by the county 
agent. One hundred dollars was spent - 
as prizes at the poultry show. 


The bank is also striving to develop 
the dairy industry in the vicinity of 
Jackson, and steps are being taken to 
assist certain of the poultry. raisers to 
undertake dairying. Although plans 
have not been entirely completed the 
work is going forward, and the bank is 
winning a reward for its vision. 


Kansas City’s newest bank, the Fed- 
eral Trust Company showed a gain of 
48 per cent in deposits between calls 
of December 31st and March 31st, which 
in view of the general decline of deposits 
for the city as a whole reflects the popu- 
larity of the new institution in its first 
six months business. 
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CO-OP MARKETING CONTRACTS | 


O-OPERATIVE marketing  asso- 

ciations are now engaged in the 
marketing of every kind of agricultural 
product. The fundamental truth that 
the farmer or producer has the right to 
market his product by such means and 
machinery as he sees fit to employ is 
obvious. An incorporated co-operative 
marketing association is a corporation 
with all of the general incidences and 
characteristics of other corporations. 
It is an instrumentality brought into 
existence by farmers for the performing 
of certain functions and the doing of 
certain work relative to the marketing 
of their products. Fundamentally, a co- 
operative association is an organization 
that operates on a cost basis, returning 
to the farmer the proceeds derived from 
the sale of his products, after deduct- 
ing from the sale price his proportion- 
ate share of overhead, maintenance ex- 
penses, and reserves. The legality of 
co-operative marketing corporations is 
now so well established as to be beyond 
question. 

A highly important part of the 
operating machinery of a co-operative 
marketing association is the so-called 
marketing contract. All of the im- 
portant co-operative associations enter 
into marketing contracts with their 
members under which the members are 
required to deliver the products covered 
thereby to the association for market- 
ing. It is obvious that the contracts go 
far toward insuring the association a 
satisfactory supply of the product or 
products to market. In fact, it is the 
aim of all the associations to secure 
such a volume of business through the 
medium of the contract as to enable 
them to operate on a comparatively low 
cost basis and this aim has been well 
realized by several of the larger asso- 
ciations. Owing to the fact that the 
association is assured a volume of 
business, it is in a position to plan its 
marketing program advantageously. It 
is plain that the contract contributes 
largely to the efficiency of the associa- 
tion. 

Without attempting to point out the 
differences that may exists in the con- 
tracts employed by these associations, 
it is sufficient to say that on examina- 
tion they will be found to have certain 
characteristics in common. All of them 
give the association great latitude re- 
garding the funetions to be performed 
by the association respecting the 
products involved. The association is 
generally, if not always, given wide 
power with respect to such matters as 
grading, pooling, and marketing the 
products. Associations are generally 


given full power to mingle the products 
of one member with those of others, 
and to sell and market them accordingly. 
Its determination with respect to these 
matters, if made in good faith, is final. 
The courts of many States have passed 
upon these questions and without excep- 
tion they have been resolved in favor 
of the association. 

Many of the marketing contracts em- 
ployed by various associations state 
that the association buys and that the 
member sells the products covered by 
them, while in contracts employed by 
other associations the member appoints 
the association his sole and exclusive 
agent with complete power with respect 
to the selling and marketing of the 
products involved. 

There is no magic in co-operation, 
and the fact that a co-operative asso- 
ciation is seeking a loan, is not in itself 
proof that the loan should be’ made. 
The same general rules and principles 
which are brought into play when an 
individual or commercial corporation 
applies for a loan are applicable to 
co-operative marketing associations. 

Inasmuch as co-operative marketing 
associations are engaged in marketing 
the agricultural products of their 
members, the principal security that 
they have to offer when seeking a loan 
or advance is these products. When 
these products are offered as security 
the question naturally oceurs to a 
banker: Is the association authorized 
to thus employ these products? A 
decisive answer to this question is fur- 
nished by the fact that all, or praceti- 
eally all, associations include a provision 
in their contracts like the following: 

The association shall have power to bor- 
row money in its name and on its own 
account on the commodities handled by it, 
products manufactured therefrom, or on 
any accounts of the sale thereof, or on any 
drafts, bills of lading, bills of exchange, 
notes, acceptances, or any commercial paper 
held by it. 

Obviously, if the members of an as- 
sociation have specifically authorized it 
to borrow money in its name on the 
products delivered by them, the right of 
the association to do so is beyond ques- 
tion. 

Marketing contracts which recite that 
the association buys and that the 
member sells, as well as those in which 
the association is appointed the sole 
and exclusive agent of the member to 
market his products, contain provisions 
similar to the one given. The fact that 
these marketing contracts contain such 
provisions obviates the necessity for any 
fine-spun argument as to the right of 
an association to borrow money on the 
products it is engaged in marketing. 
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Well Be There 


NCE MORE the 
() of conventions is at hand. 
Again the friendly, helpful 
groups will gather to add to our 


mutual understanding of one an- 
other, and bring a corresponding 


increase 


season 


in the smoothness and 


efficiency with which our bus- 
iness is transacted together. 


Getting away from the regular 
routine of business is broadening 


as well as refreshing. 


The other 


fellow’s viewpoint and opinions 


stimulate thought 


and 


suggest 


new ideas that may profitably be 


carried home. 


We look forward with pleasure 
to the opportunity of a personal 
meeting with you at your State 


Convention. 


We'll be there. 


ROVERS 
National Rank** 


Union Stock Yards-Chicago 





WISCONSIN EXCHANGE 
AIDS FARMERS 


(Continued from page 17) 
active part in organizing a Cow Testing 
As a result, one-tenth of 
the cows on test were sold before the 
year was over, as unprofitable. Many 
of the farmers adopted a feeding ration 
that naturally increased the production 
per this banker assembled 
orders for the association members and 
purchased one thousand tons of feed 
wholesale—handled through the local 
teed dealer—and effected a saving of 
$8 per ton. Within a three year period 
the checking accounts of this bank had 
doubled. The cashier declares this was 
due almost entirely to his interest in his 


Association. 


cow; also, 


farmers’ personal welfare. During the 
past year 22 banks in Wisconsin have 


promoted and assisted to organize Cow 


Testing Associations. 

In another community we have a 
bank that assisted members to buy and 
helped to finance the purchase of fifty 
head of purebred Holsteins of a dis- 
tinguished line of breeding. These 
animals were located and _ selected 
through the Banker-Farmer Exchange 
and College of Agriculture. 

If there is any one line of production 
activity that needs stressing more than 
any other in Wisconsin it is the growing 
of more alfalfa and other legume hay. 
Wisconsin dairymen pay an enormous 
feed bill every year for alfalfa hay 
shipped in from western states. Half 
of the cost of this hay is transportation 
charges. With the proper soil treat- 
ment and good seed, Wisconsin could 
grow all the alfalfa hay its cows need. 
One banker near the northwestern part 
ot our state particularly appreciates 


the importance of growing this erop. 
This season he has 200 farmers in his 
vicinity signed up to grow a small 
acreage of alfalfa. He has ordered 
forty-two hundred pounds of Grimm 
alfalfa seed direct from a western seed 
growing section, for distribution to his 
enstomers. In addition he has provided 
a marl bed where farmers can obtain 
free of charge the necessary material 
for liming their soil and putting it in 
condition to grow alfalfa. This activity 
pushed by other banking communities 
should be worth millions of dollars to 
Wisconsin dairymen. 

Perhaps the most popular activity in 
which Wisconsin banks are interested 
is the support to Boys and Girls Club 
Work. During 1923 we had 150 banks 
that. promoted and financed club work. 
Over $100,000 was loaned to club mem- 
bers for the purchase of young livestock. 
In addition, thousands of dollars in 
prize money were distributed to winners 
at county and state fairs. Thirty-seven 
hundred achievement buttons as a 
special award of merit were presented 
by various local banks. At the State 
Convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association last June 23, especially pre- 
pared and beautifully engraved diplo- 
mas were presented to those club 
members for the purchase of purebred 
pleted four years of club work as ap- 
proved by the College officials in charge. 
One bank in particular which sponsored 
a local club, loaned $4200 to its 33 
memebrs for the purchase of purebred 
calves. In addition, this bank gave to 
those completing the year’s work, a 
tree trip to the Club Camp at the State 
Fair. There’s a reason for all this in- 
terest. In these boys and girls, with 
plastic minds and a desire to learn, the 
banking communities have their farmers 
of tomorrow. 

‘In addition to the production 
problems, bankers are interested and are 
taking part in economic questions. 
Our bankers as a whole are squarely 
behind co-operative marketing, and, 
when properly organized and efficiently 
managed lend the co-operatives large 
sums of money. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we know that legislation and co- 
operative marketing will not cure all the 
ills of the farmer. Our bankers believe 
that farmers must produce efficiently, 
and that it is the duty of every farmer 
to study and conduct .his farming on a 
business basis, reduce his costs and put 
kis products on the market as economic- 
ally as possible. In accordance with 
these principles, many of our bankers 
encourage and assist their farmer 
patrons to keep records of account and 
study their cost of production. Through 
the Banker-Farmer Exchange simple 
and approved farm accounting books 
are obtained at cost. 

One bank, loeated in one of our south 
eastern counties, has even gone so far 


J 
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in this accounting work as to organize 
a farm management club, which has been 
kept alive and active for several years. 
The farmers in this club keep a close 
financial and inventory record of their 
farm business. At the end of the year 
their books are summarized, the average 
for the club is made and a report is 
issued. This gives each farmer a chance 
to not only observe the returns on his 
own farm, but makes it possible for 
him to compare his returns with the 
average—thus helping him to _ intelli- 
gently analyze bis business and deter- 
mine wherein changes could profitably 
Better business methods and 
close co-operation with bank create con- 
fidence in farmers. This also gives the 


be made. 


banker an insight into his customer’s 
financial backing and business ability 
that could not be secured otherwise. 

A special field of service to Wisconsin 
bankers, inaugurated by the state asso- 
ciation ten Years ago, is the monthly 
publication of our Banker-Farmer News 
Bulletin. The aim of this publication 
is to give the banks literature, issued 
regularly, on agricultural information, 
which they can distribute to their farmer 
customers. 

Each bulletin contains a scasonal and 
practical article on some subject of 
general interest and value to farmers. 
These articles are written by leading 
men of the state who are students of 
their particular subjects. As an illus- 
tration, some recent publications were 
“The Farmer and_ his 
Lead Pencil”’—by a farm accounting 
specialist; “An Agricultural Program 
for 1924,” by the Dean of one of our 
leading Agricultural Colleges; “Build- 
ing Bank Balances with Alfalfa,’ by 
an Agricultural College Professor; 
“The Wisconsin Road Idea,” by a State 
Highway Engineer; “Co-operation in 
Marketing” by an authority in the State 
Department of Markets. That such a 
service is of value to bankers and farm- 
ers is evidenced by the several thousand 
copies paid for and distributed monthly 
by the various local banks. 

To carry out our agricultural program 
in the most practical and effective way 
possible, we believe the County Associa- 
tion unit offers the best plan. Also, inas- 
much as the Wiseonsin College of Agri- 
culture through county units—the Agri- 
cultural Agents—have carefully studied 
the county’s agricultural problems and 
have adopted a definite program of 
work for each county, it would seem 
that the bankers and the College could 
co-operate in this work in a manner 
that would be of mutual benefit and of 
far reaching results. Such plans are 
already under way. Conferences of our 
State Bankers’ Association Agricultural 
Committee and officials of the College 
of Agriculture have been held and a 
plan of procedure has been adopted. 
We are now presenting our agri- 


as follows: 


Did you ever look at a map 
without learning something ? 


As the continents draw 
closer together, knowledge of 
geography becomes increas- 
ingly necessary. The territo- 
rial claims of one nation—the 
commercial expansion of 
another—a people’s demand 
for self-determination— all 
are things that can only be 
followed clearly with a map. 


Fundamentals of politics 
and business are found on 
RAND M¢&NALLY Maps. 
They show the stage on which 
the drama is played. With- 
out the stage to help you the 
plot remains meaningless. 


Nowadays, loose notions of 
geography, leading to loose 
thinking on foreign relations 
and trade, are almost inexcus- 
able. With the world closely 
knit and delicately organized, 
each home; each business is 
within the circle of interna- 
tional affairs, making a set of 
RAND M¢NALLY Maps of 
paramount importance. 


In atlas or other form, 
RAND M&NALLY Maps are 
reasonable in cost and in- 
variably exact. A world-wide 
organization with a single aim 
has made this possible. 
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the various 
County Bankers’ Associations at a 
series of meetings. By presenting our 
state wide agricultural program, by 
asking the County Agent to tell the 
bankers of his program of work adopted 
for the year, and by encouraging the 
County Bankers’ Association to appoint 
an agricultural committee, we hope to 
line up the County Bankers’ Association 
behind the County Agricultural Agent’s 
program. This plan also gives our state 
committee the connecting link and work- 
ing unit we desire for county co-opera- 
tion. To co-operate with the Agricult- 


cultural program to 


. St.Louis . 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Boston . Buffalo . 
. San Francisco . 


Pittsburgh 
- Los Angeles 


ural College in their county program, 
rather than endeavor to put on a special 
program along different lines, will in 
our judgment, accomplish more bene- 
ficial and permanent results to both the 
farmers and the bankers. 

It is evident from the many agricult- 
ural activities in which bankers are co- 
operating that there is a big field open 
for education—edueation of the banker 
and education of the farmer. Many 
banks not yet active in community agri- 
cultural problems would jump at the 
opportunity if the right plan were 
presented to them. 
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REGULATING USE OF 
ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 


As time goes on greater responsibili 
ties for the handling of this form of 
credit will be placed on the bankers 













By ROBERT H. BEAN 


Executive Secretary, American Acceptance Council 






OTABLE progress has been made the exchanges was easily traceable to tion in the Act of severe regulations, 
in the last few years in the this inelastic credit situation. both as to the ereation of acceptances 
methods for financing American com- The far-sighted authors of the Fed- and their operation in the market, 
merce at home and abroad. eral Reserve Act, correctly gauging the making provision however, for the 

With the creation of the Federal Re- commercial development of this country granting of wide discretionary powers 
serve System came opportunities for and recognizing the need of a new ex- {co the Federal Reserve Board, to alter 
greater flexibility and general useful- pression of credit available to banks in amend, or cancel regulations as the 
ness of our banking resources. In_ times when a conservation of their cash system became better understood and 
former days a bank’s resources specially resources was imperative, provided in the growth of the acceptance principle 
applied to commercial loans consisted the Act for the granting of a bank’s of banking demonstrated the wisdom of 
very largely of cash or its equivalent, credit by the acceptance of drafts drawn placing a greater burden on the banker 
which when exchanged for a customer’s upon it by importers, exporters and to exercise sound judgment without un- 
note was not again available to the bank those engaged in the movement of necessary limitations, which would 
until the note was paid and its proceeds domestic goods within the country. hinder initiative and practice. While 
were in hand to be loaned to another The newness of this system to Amer- there appeared at first a certain amount 
customer. Periods of tight money, high ican banks and the uneertainty as to of impatience over the regulations of 
interest rates and of financial erises on its application called for the incorpora- the Board, too often the bankers chafing 


under the restrictions considered the 
rules and regulations a personal reflec- 
tion on their skill as credit grantors, 
when in truth the wise precautionary 
measures thrown around the Act were 
but a temporary protection, and should 
have beén appreciated as such by the 
banker, his eustomer and the investor. 




























The commercial credit difficulties of 
1919 and 1920 would have been far 
more serious had it not been for the 
strict rules of procedure laid down by 
the Federal Reserve Board to prevent 
an undue extension of credit through 
acceptances, and the inclusion of risks 
which if allowed to prevail would have 
brought the whole system into disfavor. 
From the time the Federal Reserve 
System began to function and as fast as 
conditions warranted, the diseretionary 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
have made possible the liberalizing of 
the regulations, so that today they are 
far less stringent than in the original 
form. Undoubtedly as time goes on, 
greater responsibility for the careful 
operation of acceptance credits will be 
placed by the Board on the shoulders 
of the banker, to exercise the same judg- 
ment in the granting of this type of 
credit as in other loans. 



























The growth in the use of acceptances 
since the inauguration of this facility 
has been nothing short of extraordinary, 
especially so, when it is considered that 
so far as our financial customs were 
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concerned, we were feeling our way in 
a comparatively unchartered field. It is 
true that we had as an example the 
long experience of English banks which 
proved to be'a most valuable guide, and 
much that was included in our first code 
of practice was an Americanized appli- 
cation of a long established English 
eustom. This had led many to believe 
that the American system of commer- 
cial acceptance credits should be exactly 
like that in vogue in Great Britain, and 
that as in England there is no need of 
arbitrary rules and regulations govern- 
ing the use and operation of bankers’ 
acceptances. Those who raise this ar- 
gument however, lose sight of the strong 
points of difference between banking in 
ingland and in America. For genera- 
tions the English banker has known the 
banker’s bill or acceptance as an in- 
strument of finance quite as common- 
place as is the ordinary check or promis- 
sory note in America. It has played a 
leading role in the financing of British 
trade from early days and the credits 
from which these bills orginate have, 
through long experience, beeome the 
standard of the world. With such a 
common usage, rules or regulations are 
probably unnecessary, and their creation 
would be superfluous. Custom, founded 
on the practice of generations, fre- 
quently makes the law and certainly no 
3ritish banker trained from bench boy 
to executive needs to be told how to 
operate an acceptance credit or to be 
guided by any printed code of practice, 
nor does he need to be educated as to 
the value of such bills for investment 
purposes, or their position in the finan- 
cial processes of his country. 


Another point which many American 
bankers, who would compare our bank- 
ing system with that of England, lose 
sight of is that in England acceptance 
banking is done by a few large institu- 
tions, whose bills are known and readily 
bought in every financial market. As 
against less than a score of great English 
banks making acceptances as a natural 
part of their business of financing Great 
Britain’s commeree, we in Ameriea have 
the problem of more than 30,000 banks. 
Our banking system is such that if a 
bank, no matter how small in capital 
and surplus it may be, is a member of 
the Federal Reserve System, it is auto- 
matically granted the same privilege as 
is granted to the largest banks in tke 
country. A little bank on the border 
line of Mexico in Texas, or in the 
woods of northern Maine, has as much 
right under the law to open an accept- 
ance credit and to accept drafts drawn 
upon it, as its correspondent bank in 
the metropolis. It would therefore 
never have been wise to throw open the 
privilege of accepting, to this large 
number of widely scattered banks, with- 
out at first directing, through regula- 
tions by the Board how this business 
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was to be conducted. Instead of having 
the acceptance system and the banker’s 
bill come down to us through genera- 
tions, as in England, it was necessary 
for us to graft this new method, of 
earing for our larger financial credit 
requirements, to an already existing 
banking practice. This required care- 
ful nurturing and a watehful oversight 
by those entrusted with the direction of 
our banking funetions until such time 
as its continual growth and development 
along natural channels was assured. 
Through the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Reserve Banks, the Amer- 
ican Acceptance Council, and other 
organizations, an extensive educational 
policy has been’ earried forward, 
through public addresses and _ the 


118-120 Burdick Arcade 
KALAMAZOO 


branches in all the principal cities. 
publie addresses and the distribution of 
distribution of material prepared with 
a view to a thorough understanding of 
the principles and practices of accept- 
ance financing. There has been estab- 
lished a well regulated market for 
bankers’ acceptances, directed by a group 
of discount houses in New York with 
branches in all the principal cities. 
Through these dealers, investors in every 
state in the Union and abroad, repre- 
senting banks, bankers, corporations, 
and individuals, have purchased in the 
past five vears more than fifteen billion 
dollars in acceptances in the aggregate, 
and this market of buyers is constantly 
inereasing. The discount houses and 
dealers earry large stocks of aecept- 
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ances at all times, the present portfolios 
totaling in excess of fifty million dollars, 
and are always in a position to supply 
the investment 
customers. 


requirements of their 


This ever widening market in bankers 
acceptances can be better appreciated 
when it is realized that the Federal 
Banks, which in 1919-1920 were almost 
the whole market for acceptances, are 
at present holding only about twenty 
per cent of the total volume. The as- 
sistance given by the Federal Reserve 
Banks in establishing a bill market in 
America is of great 
as purchasers of 


value, rendering, 
bills, the needed 
support as the market requires it, and 
co-operating at all times to the end that 
there may be a greater distribution of 
bills to investors. 

In the portfolios of thousands of eom- 
mercial banks, savings banks, insurance 
companies, corporations and individuals 
seeking temporary employment for sur- 
plus funds, there are at this writing 
nearly $500,000,000 in prime bankers 
acceptances, while heavy amounts are 
carried as investments by 
terests in our market. 

In a comparatively brief period 
splendid headway has been made in in- 
forming American banks as to what an 
acceptance is, how it is to be made, safe- 
guarded and disposed of in the market. 
We have witnessed within a decade, 
first, the establishment of acceptance 
banking ‘in America through the provi- 


foreign in- 


sions of the Federal Reserve Act, 
second, the education of bankers and 
business men in the principles and 


practices of acceptance business, and 
third, the creation of a great army of 
investors who have found by experience 
that a banker’s bill represents every 
element of safety, liquidity and _ profit. 
The recognition of these facts based 
upon the history of American dollar aec- 
ceptance banking to date will materially 


aid in still further advances. 

At the outset of our acceptance bank- 
ing in 1914-1915 only a few of the 
largest banks availed themselves of the 
privilege granted them by the Federal 
Reserve Act, but in 1919 there were 
more than 500 strong institutions which 
were accepting and offering their bills 
in the market. The expansion or decline 
of our foreign trade, the fluctuating 
volume of business at home, or a vary- 
ing price level for commodities, natur- 
ally affects the total of outstanding ae- 
the 
are accepting, 


ceptaneces, as well as number of 
banks which but the 
number always includes the largest com- 
mercial banks in our principal cities, 
particularly those institutions having a 
considerable amount of business involv- 
ing the importation or exportation of 
goods. At present there are about three 
hundred institutions making use of their 
accepting privilege and while this 
number is somewhat less than two or 
three vears ago, much satisfaction may 
be found in the fact that the number 
has held up so well in the face of a 
reduced trade volume, here and abroad 
and a period of easy money, which has 
prompted many banks to make use of 
their cash reserves for loaning purposes, 
withholding the exercise of their accept- 
ing privilege for less liquid periods. 

A much 
would 


more satisfactory policy 
be to have banks make use of 
their acceptance opportunities at all 
times, using any excess reserves which 
are available for the purchase of bills 
ot other banks, thus aiding in the de- 
velopment of a really great acceptance 
market. Acceptance bankers by doing 
this would soon recognize the advantage 
of diversifying their investments by 
carrying in portfolio the bills of other 
institutions to an amount not less than 
fifty per cent of their own outstanding 
acceptances. Interior banks, partie- 
ularly those removed from the large 
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financial centers, can make excellent use 
of bankers’ acceptances as an investment 
for secondary reserves, thus greatly 
strengthening their position by keeping 
their invested resources absolutely liquid. 
Wherever it is possible commercial banks 
should not fail to encourage their cus- 
tomers to use commercial eredits out of 
which bankers’ acceptances originate, 
instead of offering the alternative of 
cash loans on notes, or the discount of 
sight eredit drafts. 

The total of outstanding dollar bank- 
ers’ acceptances on April Ist this year, 
while not as high as the total reached 
in 1919-1920, nevertheless shows a grati- 
fying inerease over the years 1922-1923. 
From the high of approximately one 
billion dollars in 1919-1920 there was 
a drop in volume to $644,000,000 on 
April 1st, 1921 and a further reduction 
to $416,000,000 on April 1st, 1922 which 
amount appears to have marked the 
turning point, as on April Ist, 1923 the 
total had reached $523,000,000, and on 
April Ist this year, there were outstand- 
ing a total of $617,000,000. Of par- 
ticular note is the inerease in aecept- 
anees in New York City, from $357,- 
000,000 in 1923 to $424,000,000 in 1924, 
and the increase in the southern part of 
the country where a liberal use of ac- 
ceptance eredits has been made in con- 
nection with operations of Co-operative 
Marketing Associations in eotton and 
tobacco. Other cities showing large 
volumes were Boston with $72,000,000, 
Chicago—$38,000,000, San Franciseo— 
$16,000,000, New Orleans—$13,000,000, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia with $10,- 
(00,000 each. The volume of accept- 
ances arising out of import transactions 
is nearly the same as last year, while 
the amount based on exports has in- 
creased from $134,000,000 in 1923, to 
$213,000,000 this year. 

Notwithstanding the headway which 
has been made, it is but a beginning of 
what will ultimately be experienced. We 
must look forward to many times the 
present volume of bills, the use of 
bankers’ acceptances as an investment 
by every interest representing finance 
and commerce, and the use of dollar 
acceptances in the principal markets_ 
of the world, where the establishment 
and maintenance of dollar credits will 
in time place them on a parity with the 
sterling eredits of England. The con- 
tinued encouragement by the Federal 
Reserve Board will undoubtedly bring 
a much larger number of banks into the 
market as creators of acceptances and 
do much toward the further develop- 
ment of the acceptance market. What is 
possibly needed as much as anything 
else just now, is a modification of the 
rules governing the creation of domestic 
credits, thus facilitating the financing by 
acceptances of business within the 
United States. 
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LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
BECOMING POPULAR 


Life insurance is the largest single 
business in the United States. Its mag- 
nitude is an impressive monument to 
the thrift of the American people. 
Furthermore, the hundreds of millions 
which the insurance companies now hold 
as trustees for their policyholders are 
nearly all invested in productive enter- 
prises such as the railroads, or in the 
bonds of governments, states and muni- 
cipalities. The total of insurance now 
in foree, $55,000,000,000, is a witness to 
the tremendous power behind this great 
agency of thrift. 

It is common knowledge that a good 
deal of the money paid to life insur- 
ance beneficiaries is lost through bad 
management, poor judgment as to in- 
vestments, deliberate swindles by pro- 
moters of worthless enterprises, and in 
various other ways. Any method which 
can assist in preventing this huge 
economie loss, with its attendant suffer- 
ing and privation, is worthy of careful 
serutiny by every man who is carrying 
life insuranee for the future protection 
of his dependents or for any of the many 
other uses to which life insurance has 
been adapted. 


Within the past two or three years 
a means has been developed by which 
these losses can be practically eliminated. 
We refer to the insurance trust. As 
an engine of social progress and 
economie conservation it has few equals, 
because it makes sure that the purpose 
for which insurance was taken will be 
carried out and it prevents the futile 
seattering of money carefully amassed 
through years of thrift and unselfish 
provision for the future of others. 

Insurance trusts can be established 
through trust departments of national 
banks or through trust companies. They 
constitute the most flexible method of 
leaving insurance funds so that the 
wishes of the policyholder are sure to 
be carried out, and also have the ad- 
vantage of providing against unforeseen 
contingencies. The latter is difficult 
where the settlement is directly em- 
bodied in the policy, because the in- 
surance companies are restricted by law 
to narrow limits in this respect, and are 
prohibited from exercising any discre- 
tionary powers. 

The insurance trust, through the ex- 
erecise of discretionary powers by the 
trustee, can meet any unforeseen or 
special condition that may arise. To 
the average man, there are probably 
three points in connection with insur- 
ance trusts that will most appeal, aside 
from the great primary necessity of 
providing a continuing livelihood for 
his wife and children or other depend- 
ents. These are, providing funds to 
meet the inexorable demands of the tax 
collector, most of which must be met 
within twelve months after death, re- 
gardless of the sacrifice of assets that 
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may be necessary in order to realize 
eash; the fact that the insurance trust 
in itself is a large saver of taxes if 
drawn properly; and the fact that an 
insurance trust does not have to be 
probated, but goes into effect at once, 
thus eliminating the possibility of a legal 
contest such as so often follows when 
wills are offered for probate. 

The constantly increasing tax assess- 
ments against property and the agita- 
tion for heavier inheritance or succes- 
sion taxes now being pushed by radical 
elements have led many men to increase 


the amount of their life insurance in - 


order to protect, so far as possible, the 
principal of their estates. This is one 
of the reasons why insurance companies 
have been able to write such a very 
large volume of business in the past 
two or three years. By directing that 
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the funds represented by such policies 
shall be administered through the me- 
dium of insurance trusts rather than 
by direct payment to the estate or to 
beneficiaries, large economies ean be 
made. Such trusts have all the ad- 
vantages of a will or a living trust, and 
their rapidly growing popularity is 
proof that their merits are becoming in- 
creasingly known.—National City Bank 
of New York. 


The Booster Campaign launched on 
April 15, by employes of the Alliance 
First National Bank, Alliance, Ohio, 
came to a formal close on May 15, with 
a dinner for bank officers and employes. 

The results of the Campaign of the 
four teams made up of the 38 workers 
in the institution totaled 817 new ac- 
counts and new business of $192,000. 
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TEAM WORK AMONG 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


How association formed twelve years ago 
has acted as a powerful agency in collect- 
ing and making available important data 


By FREDERICK R. FENTON 


Secretary, Investment Bankers Association of America and President, Fenton, Davis & Boyle 


HE service performed by the In- 

vestment Bankers Association of 
America reaches directly, with an actual 
dollars-and-cents into every 
home and every business in America. 


value, 


Long before the World War there 
had developed a firm publie desire for 
state regulation of public utilities. In 
a number of states public service com- 
missions had been established and the 
new and necessarily experimental work of 
publie utility regulation being 
carried on with unquestionable public 
benefit, but with a great deal of un- 
necessary loss and unjustifiable injury 
to utility properties, to investors and 
to the public. 


was 


Now, in the early day of utility reg- 
ulation it was discovered that there was 
quite a good deal that the wisest law- 
makers, investment bankers, — utility 
experts, commissioners and other public 
officials did not know about regulation. 
That was the condition when the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica was formed in 1912 and very early 
in its history it was but natural that 
its committee on Publie Utility Seeur- 
ities should turn its attention to that 
condition. The Association then did 
a very simple and really big thing. In 
common parlance it went to different 
public service commissions in different 
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states, to utilities and other principals 
and said: 


“Can’t we do a little team work in 
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this thing? All of us want to get at 
the truth in utility reg-uation—that’s all 
there is to it. What do you folks out 
here in the Middle West or the Pacific 
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Coast know about the experierices of this 
Middle Atlantic state or -that New 
England state in utility regulation? 
They’ve gone through some enlightening 
experiences; what do you know about 
it ?” 

Frequently a Middle West, or a 
Pacifie Coast, a Northwest or a South- 
west public service commission eager 
to do its work efficiently. and equitably, 
replied : 

“We don’t know much about it. 
There’s no way of consistently and de- 
pendably getting accurate information 
on what other states are doing. We're 
working pretty much in darkness. If 
we only had the decisions of the other 
states’ public service commissions re- 
ported to us regularly and authori- 
tatively it would save a great deal of 
time, expensive duplication and waste 
in our work. But there’s nothing in 
the laws that provide for such informa- 
tion and it’s an expensive thing to do.” 

The Association at onee got behind 
an enterprise to collect and make avail- 
able the decisions and regulatory acts 
of the utility commissions and make 
them available to all the commis- 
sions, to the utilities, the banks, the 
bar, investment bankers, investors, the 
public, and to any persons who were in- 
terested. It had to be an impartial, de- 
pendable and competent service. The 
Association and its members voluntarily 
gave considerable sums of money to 
help establish and put thé service on 
its feet, until it could prove its worth 
and be self-supporting. Neither the 
Association nor its members got a dime 
in direct return from the money they 
gave in this work, but they, along with 
the public, the investors, the utilities 
and the taxpayers benefited indirectly 
because fair regulation was advanced. 
Utility commissions were effectively 
aided in their desires to be more scientific 
and efficient. It was a process of widely 
diffusing information so that the prin- 
ciples of equitable regulation could be 
applied instead of possible experiments, 
guess work and well-intentioned theories 
that might be harmful. 

That may seem a very minor activity, 
but it was not. It was truly a big job, 
the benefits of which have accrued to 
every community in this country. I 
mention it here because it represents 
the character of the work of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America 
and what this organization stands for. 
In engineering, chemistry and other 
sciences certain truths have been worked 
out and set down in various laws of 
mechanics and formulae. You cannot 
“regulate” a motor car to develop more 
horse power than the laws of mechanics 
provide for it. The mechanical laws, 
as they are applied in piston bore, 
length of stroke, gear ratios and other 
fixed and definite natural “regulations,” 
determine and “regulate” the power of 
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that motor car and no theory, sentiment 
or statute can change them. In much 
the same way there are certain natural 
laws or principles in finance and other 
vocational activities that largely regulate 
the functioning of those activities. It has 
been and is the work of this Association 
to find and apply the principles and 
practices of finance, for it is by deter- 
mining such natural regulations that 
progress is made and stability effected 
in any business. 

In this age of “regulation” I fear 
we are losing sight of the difference 
between natural and artificial regula- 
tion. Too often we try to set up ar- 
tificial regulation over natural regula- 
tion. And it won’t work. The scientists 
know that. Science has developed 
on that principle—finding out what are 
the forces or truths that actually control 
or regulate. In the Investment Bankers 
Association of America a parallel effort 
has been carried on. When occasionally 
I am asked, “What is the Investment 
Bankers Association of America?” I 
do not say, “It’s an organization of 
606 main office and 300 branch office 
members who are in the investment 
banking business.” To that question, I 
usually reply, “This Association is a 
financial laboratory, working to find the 
truth and to apply it to sound finance.” 

For another actual example, let me 
cite the work of the Municipal Secur- 
ities Committee of this Association. It 
is estimated that there are outstanding 
about 12 billion dollars in the securities 
of our states, municipalities, and various 
taxing subdivisions. These securities 
are generally referred to as Municipal 
securities and are at present much in 
the public mind because of their tax- 
exempt features. But long before there 
was any general public interest in 
municipal securities or their tax-exempt 
features the Association’s Municipal 
Securities Committee was at work 
searching for the principles that would 
make for the soundest and most equit- 
able public financing. One of the results 
of this work was a model municipal 
securities act which has been adopted 
by several states. The committee de- 
termined certain principles and praec- 
tices that, if followed by a. state, 
municipality or other taxing subdivi- 
sion in issuing bonds, would result in 
better public financing, financing that 
was more attractive to the investor and 
less expensive for the taxpayer. In 
other words, there are well defined 
principles in municipal financing that 
enable a community to obtain and main- 
tain high eredit standing with a con- 
sequent saving of public funds. The 
Association determined what these 
principles are and how to apply them. 
It has given the benefits of this work to 
a number of states, municipalities and 
other taxing subdivisions which thereby 
have been able to obtain better prices 
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for their bonds because their bonds 


thereby were more desirable to investors. 

All this scientific research in different 
types and classes of securities involved 
a huge work. It seems very simple to 
read of these few incidents, but it was 
not simple by any means. For ex- 
ample, there had long been a custom 
of issuing term bonds by states and 
their taxing subdivisions. Theoretically 
a proper sinking fund was all that was 
needed to provide for payment of the 
bonds. But the Committee on Muni- 
cipal Securities knew from individual 
experiences of its members that sink- 
ing funds not infrequently had a way 
of being poorly managed, of proving 
wasteful and inadequate. In theory, 
of course, it was little more than a 
problem in arithmetic to demonstrate 
how a sinking fund would “regulate” 
payment of the bonds. In actual prac- 
tice it frequently did not work out that 
way. The committee examined the whole 
subject carefully and discovered that 
serial maturities of municipal bond 
issues were much more economical, 
sounder and preferable than term bonds. 
Through the Association’s efforts there 
is a growing appreciation of this fact, 
which I mention as only one of many, 
all of which work to eliminate waste 
and hazard in publie financing and have 
resulted in the saving of large sums of 
public moneys. I understand that Tom 
K. Smith, chairman of the Committee 


on Municipal Securities, is preparing 
an article for a forthcoming issue of 
The Bankers Monthly, dealing more 
specifically and practically with the sub- 
ject of better municipal credit. There- 
fore I shall make no further reference 
to the invaluable public service given 
by the Association through Mr. Smith’s 
committee. But I would ‘sincerely 
suggest to every banker who is in- 
terested in better publie credit in his 
community that he read Mr. Smith’s 
article. I am sure he will find valuable 
information therein. 

_ The Investment Bankers Association 
of America carries on its work through 
a board of governors of 35 members who 
delegate certain problems, questions and 
subjects to eighteen standing commit- 
tees; and through sixteen group or sub- 
ordinate organizations which are ar- 
ranged geographically so that they may 
serve loeal needs. In each committee 
the endeavors for sounder financing are 
being carried on. It would, indeed, re- 
quire many volumes to recite the Asso- 
ciation’s practical and helpful achieve- 
ments. These ineidents deseribed, how- 
ever, should be sufficient to convey a 
fair idea of the great importance of the 
work of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation in making investment history. 
Investment banking and commercial 
banking are supplemental services to 
the public, to industry and commerce. 
They are indissolubly linked together. 
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They are more co-operative than com- 
petitive, for, just as long-term financing 
is advanced through sound investment 
banking, the opportunity for a larger 
and sounder commercial banking busi- 
ness is advanced. 

This Association has never maintained 
a lobby, either in national or state 
legislatures. It has frequently been 
called on for counsel and aid by state 
and national governments and invari- 
ably has given generously its aid and 
counsel when so requested. Space will 
not permit further reference to the con- 
structive character of the work of 
members of this Association in goven- 
ment and puhlie financing, in 
corporate financing or in the broad, 
practical and helpful scope of the efforts 
of the Association’s education commit- 
tees. Let me sav emphatically, however, 
that all this work has added billions of 
dollars in value to the enterprises of 
this country and that it is practicable 
to compute in dollars and cents that 
this work extended its benefits to 
every household and the 
United States. 

I have thus far 
Association’s 
fight 
touches 


other 


has 
business in 


said nothing of this 
active and unrelenting 
fraud in any that 
financing. That work, too, is 
important and necessary, but I think 
it has emphasized. If an 
investor knows the truth about the bank 
which securities 
he has more protection than can ever 
be given him by law or other regula- 
tions. It is simply a matter of know- 
with whom you deal. It is, of 
course, desirable that any investor be 
as well informed, as is practicable, con- 
cerning the nature of the investments he 
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buys. But the average investor cannot 
have and never will have the investment 
knowledge of the investment banker or 
the-commercial banker. If he had it he 
would not be a physician, a merchant, a 
manufacturer or a part of some other 
business; he would be a banker or an 
investment banker. Investment bankers 
are specialists who provide a special 
knowledge and service for the use of the 
public, just other specialists, en- 
gineers, lawyers and physicians, provide 
their special services. The public must 
learn to select investment dealers because 
of the integrity and competence of the 
service they offer. 


as 


This Association has been largely in- 
strumental in suppressing advertising 
for billions of dollars of fradulent or 
otherwise worthless, so-called securities. 
In Chicago alone for one example in a 
secant two year’s advertising of an 
estimated $175,000,000 of worthless, 
so-ealled securities was prevented. The 
Association has a fraudulent advertising 
committee and in each of the sixteen 
geographic groups there is a group or 
subordinate committee on this job. 
These committees showed to responsible 
newspapers and other publications the 
harmful effects of misleading advertis- 
ing. At once the responsible news- 
papers and other 
wholesome censorship that has ‘gone a 
very long way in driving the fraud and 
the questionable promoter from the 
advertising columns of honest papers. 


The Bankers Trust Company New 
York has published in a limited edition 
for its customers a book on “The Inter- 
Ally Debts” which it has compiled in 
inquiries regarding 
the cost of the war, how the money to 
meet it was raised and spent, and more 
particularly as a carefully compiled 
record of the debts between the Allies. 
For the purposes of this book, it has 
analyzed the accounts of some twenty 
nations, wherever possible their 
official statistical publieations. As a 
result of this study, it concludes that 
the World War cost $80,680,000,000 in 
gold. Taking the figures of each nation 
as reported from year to vear and re- 
ducing them to dollars at the par of 
exchange, the expenditures for the war 
total $208,600,000,000 in currency. 


response to many 


using 


Plans have been filed with the Bureau 
of Buildings, New York City for the 
construction of a 28 story bank and 
office building on the site of Madison 
Square Garden, New York, to 
$15,000,000. The plans were filed by 
Cass Gilbert, architect, for the purpose 
of getting a decision from the Bureau 
of Buildings for the construction of 
such a building on the site. The New 
York Life Insurance Company is the 
owner of record of the property. 
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TWO LARGE BANKS OF 
MEMPHIS MERGE 


The union of the Union & Planters 
Bank and Trust Company and the Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Company, Mem- 
phis, went into effect on the morning of 
May 6th. 

The Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany is now the “Guaranty Office” of 
the Union & Planters Bank and Trust 
Company. As announced last month, 
president Frank Hayden of the Guar- 
anty Bank & Trust Company succeeds 
Frank F. Hill as president of the Union 
& Planters Bank and Trust Company. 

Gilmer Winston was elected first vice 
president of the enlarged institution, 
and Col. L. C. Humes, previously vice 
president and cashier of the Guaranty, 
is second vice president. Both Mr. 
Winston and Mr. Humes are directors 
of the consolidated institution. C. W. 
Thompson, vice president of the Guar- 
anty, resigned as vice president and di- 
rector. He is to head the new Exchange 
Bank & Trust Company, now being or- 
ganized in Memphis, to occupy the 
quarters vacated by the National City 
Bank when that institution was merged 
by the Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. D. N. Shepherd, manager of the 
savings department at the Guaranty 
was elected Assistant Cashier at that 
office. 

With the figures of both banks con- 
solidated, capital, surplus, are $4,250,- 
000; deposits about $36,000,000, and 
total resources about $45,000,000. Total 
number of patrons exceeds 81,000 at the 
main office and the 5 branches of the 
bank. In the list of southern financial 
institutions, these figures it is under- 
stood will rank the “U & P” as eighth, 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Louisville and 
Dallas ranking in the respective order 
named. In the Memphis territory, the 
merger boosts the leadership of the “U 
& P” by several millions of dollars de- 
posits. 

The bank expects about August Ist 
to have possession of the new 12 story 
Seeurity Building which it has received 
in exchange for the Union & Planters 
Bank Building with a bonus of approxi- 
mately $240,000 paid to the owners of 
the Security Building. The Security 
Building will be known as the Union & 
Planters Bank Building, and the former 
Union & Planters Bank Building, will 
be known as the Fidelity Bank & Trust 
Company Building, which bank is in 
process of organization. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Banker’s Club of Richmond, Julian H. 
Hill, head of the State and City Bank 
& Trust Company, was elected presi- 
dent. Mr. Hill is also vice president 
of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce 
and is prominently connected with a 
number of other business and ecivie or- 
ganizations. 
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WHY PUBLIC SERVICE SECURITIES 
FIND A READY MARKET 


Growth of power and light companies has 
been promoted in all parts of the country 
by demands for higher standards of living 


HE demand for public service com- 

pany bonds appear to indicate that 
there is no other type of seeurity which 
offers the investor greater returns with 
less hazard. The improved standards 
of living in this country have been aided 
by the development of moderately priced 
power and light, and the growth of 
power and light companies has been 
promoted by the demands for higher 
standards of living. 


The service performed by power and 
light companies has become a necessity 
in every community. With practically 
an unlimited number of uses—in the 
home, business house, shop, factory and 
mine—this service facilitates economy 
of operation and reduces the amount of 
labor; and the demand for electricity, 
light and power has grown at a tremend- 
ous rate. In the 20-year period from 
1902 to» 1922 the kilowatt output in- 
creased from 2,503,000,000 k. w. to 45,- 
000,000,000 k. w. 


Since these companies are furnishing 
the publie with service which is a neces- 
sity, they are supervised by government 
bodies whose function it is to approve 
of the amount of bonds and securities 
issued from time to time and to see that 
they are put out for actual improve- 
ments to the property; and they have 
powers to give the companies permis- 
sion to make rates sufficient to assure 
a reasonable return on the property 
values. 

During the period from 1914 up to 
the present time, these companies were 
forced to face practically every exigency 
which might affect earnings or the con- 
tinuation of service. 

Despite the rising cost of materials, 
coal, labor and the actual demand on the 
companies to extend their facilities dur- 
ing a period when capital was difficult 
to obtain, the earnings of public utility 
companies showed a steady and con- 
sistent growth. This increase continued 
when the deflation, beginning in 1920, 
made itself felt in industrial lines and 
brought a sharp decline in industrial 
earnings. Some of the reasons for this 
excellent record are that public utility 
companies are largely free from inven- 
tories which caused large losses to so 
many industrials; that they are prae- 
tically on a eash basis of operation for 
the reason that their system of allow- 
ing a diseount for cash payment up to 
a certain date before the bill is due is 
taken advantage of by the great major- 
itv. The deflation in commodities is 


By ROLLO GULLICKSON 


helpful in that coal costs and materials 
used in construction declined from peak 
prices, thus reducing operating ex- 
penses. 

The desirable investment position of 
power and light securities is evidenced 


ROLLO GULLICKSON 


by the great number held by insurance 
companies. It is estimated that one- 
third of the assets of American life in- 
surance companies is invested in public 
utility securities. The investing com- 
mittee of a life insurance company is 


composed of highly trained experts with 
connections which permit them to ob- 
tain the best investment advice possible, 
and facilities for going deeper into the 
analysis of the securities they purchase 
than the ordinary investor. 

In selecting the bonds of power and 
hight companies for investment, the 
company producing electricity entirely 
from hydro-electric sources will prob- 
ably show the most stable earnings; but 
the present practice of large steam gen- 
erating plants is to own and operate 
their own coal 
of subsidiaries. 


mines through control 

This practice was 
effected largely as a result of the war 
when it was impossible to obtain the re- 
quired amount of coal and when the 
public was forced to put up with light- 
less periods. In other words, these com- 
panies found it necessary to insure a 
steady supply of coal at a reasonable 
cost. control 
their own coal supply in this manner 
will undoubtedly have earnings practi- 
cally as stable as those of a hydro- 
electric company—but other companies 
buying their coal on contract might have 
trouble if another shortage of coal devel- 
oped at the time their contracts expire. 


Those companies which 


Consistent growth of a public utility 
company reveals a healthy condition 
and requires additional capital for ex- 
pansion. Such expansion necessitates 
the outlay of a great sum of money 
before actual earnings of that particu- 
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lar expenditure are reflected in the earn- 
ings of the company. 

Let us suppose that a company wishes 
to raise the required amount of capital 
through the issuance of its first and 
refunding mortgage bonds, and _ this 
mortgage contains the usual restrictions. 
That is, that the company may issue its 
first and refunding bonds providing the 
earnings for the 12 months previous are 
at least one and three-quarters times 
the total interest charges on the bonds 
outstanding plus interest charges on the 
bonds now to be issued. To many in- 
vestors this appears to be a very thin 
ratio, although publie utility bonds are 
considered in very good standing when 
interest charges are earned from two 
to two and one-half, times. 

The question arises as to why the 
trust deed allows them to issue bonds 
on the basis of interest charges having 
been earned only one and three-quarters 
times. A public utility company, in ex- 
pending this money, does not derive any 
return from its investment until the 
actual improvements are in and are serv- 
ing the public. The money may have 
been needed to build transmission lines, 
to buy electrical meters, or possibly to 
construct a generating plant. These in- 
stallations consume a period of time be- 
fore completed, but once completed the 
earning power of these installations be- 
gins to restore the ratio of earnings. 
Therefore, it is easily seen that public 
utility companies have a certain amount 
of money borrowed and being put into 
improvements, which is not giving them 
any return during the period of installa- 
tion, and a requirement under the trust 
deed of a larger ratio than one and 
three-quarters times interest charges, 
might work a hardship on the company. 

Public utility bonds are found to be 
outstanding in a ratio of from 60 to 80 
per cent of property value, while mort- 
gages covering industrial bonds are usu- 
ally in the neighborhood of only 50 per 
cent. The reason the ratio of public 
utility mortgages runs so high is that 
they operate practically without com- 
petition, are protected by franchises, 
and are judged more from the earnings 
standpoint than from the particular 
value of generating equipment, ete. 
Through present-day regulation by com- 
missions, they are at all times operat- 
ing with the approval of these commis- 
sions, and hence their franchises or 
grants protect them from another com- 
pany which might otherwise come into 
the same field in competition with them. 
This is not so true of industrial con- 
cerns. Industrial plants of the same 
nature may spring up in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood and possibly cause 
them to lose a good portion of their 
business. 

To obtain the largest return on its in- 
vestment, a public utility company 
should operate at a maximum of 24 
hours of the day. It is obvious that 
a company simply supplying its load for 
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lighting purposes would have its peak 
load at night. This would mean that its 
entire investment would be earning a 
return for probably eight hours out of 
the 24, and at the utmost 12 hours. 
Therefore the amount of power business 
which a public utility company has, in 
addition, makes a great difference in 
the ratio of operating expenses, since 
the power load is used all through the 
day. 

In the case of one public utility, a 
very large portion of its load is utilized 
in furnishing power to a large number 
of very substantial and wealthy coal 
mining companies. Another portion of 
its business consists of serving whole- 
sale another public utility company serv- 
ing a group of subsidiaries. All this 
is in addition to its ordinary electric 
lighting load and gives this particular 
company very high operating efficiency. 
It may oceur to the investor that the 
company may be affected as regards 
shutting down of the coal mines and 
the loss of a large portion of its power 
business. The answer to this point is— 
that a large investment was required at 
the time the operating company agreed 
to serve these particular mines, and it 
was necessary for the company to insure 
itself against any period during which 
the mines should not be operating. 

These wealthy mining concerns, in 
order to satisfy the utility company on 
this point, agreed to a service charge, 
which means that they will pay the 
utility company a certain amount of 
money during any period in which they 
are not using current in mining coal, 
which amount will be more than suffi- 
cient to take care of fixed charges, in- 
cluding bond interest and sinking fund, 
on their investment. This applied to 
a field where the best steam coal in 
the world was mined, where there were 
practically no labor troubles, and of 
course the utility company would look 
carefully into these faetors before in- 
stalling equipment. There are a large 
number of municipal light plants 
throughout the United States, but the 
large public utility company is able to 
furnish these municipal light plants with 
current at so satisfactory a rate that 
one by one they are shutting down their 
generating plants and buying eurrent at 
wholesale to serve their communities. 

Bolivar, Missouri, with 2,000 popula- 
tion, is the eleventh city in Missouri 
to discontinue operation of its municipal 
electric plant in favor of private owner- 


ship during the last two years. The 
Tri-Cities Power .Company has _pur- 
chased the plant. It will be made the 
central station of a transmission line 
system. 

Through economies and more de- 


pendable service effeeted by such inter- 
connection and extension of transmis- 
sion lines, through new development in 
the field of electricity and its uses, and 
through more intensive development of 
natural resources made possible only by 
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consolidation of capital, opportunities 
for better and cheaper service and added 


revenues increase daily. As a natural 
consequence and in keeping with the 
trend of the money market, power and 
light companies will be able to obtain 
money at lower rates. Outstanding is- 
sues should show enhancement in value. 
Present indications are that the inves- 
tor will have to content himself with 
a smaller yield on this excellent type 
of seeurity in the future. 


STURTEVANT HEADS 
MISSOURI BANKERS 


At the 34th annual convention of the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association in Kansas 
City, May 19-21, M. R. Sturtevant, vice 
president of the Liberty Central Trust 
Company of St. Louis and former vice 
president of the Association, was elected 
president, succeeding S. E. Trimble of 
Springfield. Other officers elected were 
EK. EK. Amick of Kansas City, vice presi- 
dent; W. W. Pollock of Sedalia, treas- 
urer, W. F. Keyser of Sedalia, secre- 
tary and E. P. Neff of Sedalia, assist- 
ant secretary. 

Mr. Sturtevant has been in the bank- 
ing field since 1901, when he was ap- 
pointed national bank examiner of the 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory under 
Comptroller of Curreney Charles G. 
Dawes. 

He was treasurer of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association in 1922, and be- 
fore that also handled work for the as- 


sociation. His association with St. Louis 
banks dates from 1907 when he was 


elected cashier of the Central National 
Bank and in 1909 was made vice presi- 
dent of the same bank, which consoliated 
with the Liberty Bank forming the 
Liberty Central Trust Company in 1921. 








At the close of the meeting of the 
Eighth District Bankers Association at 
Hibbing, Minnesota, the following of- 
ficers were elected: J. A. Gillespie of 
Carlton, president; J. C. MeGivern, 
Biwabik, vice president; D. W. Tebbins, 
Virginia, secretary-treasurer, and G. L. 
Train of Chisholm, and J. D. Mahoney 
of Duluth, members of the executive 
committee. 


At a recent meeting of the Boone 
County Bankers Association at Boone, 
Iowa, H. L. Bass of the City State 
Bank of Ogden was elected president; 
T. L. Ashford of the Boone State Bank, 
Boone, vice president, and R. T. Duck- 
worth of the City Trust and Savings 
Bank, Boone, secretary-treasurer. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Reliance State Bank, Chi- 
cago, W. P. Tage, assistant cashier of 
the National City Bank, was elected 
cashier. A. C. Cremerius was elected 
secretary. 





INCREASING YOUR PROFIT ON 
BOND DISTRIBUTION 


It is sometimes true that without the co-operation 
of the commercial banker the investment bank- 
er is helpless in marketing an important issue 


By E. A. GARARD 


President, E. A. Garard & Co., Invesiment Bankers, Chicago 


HE commercial banker wants-sound 

securities for his bank funds as 
well as for his depositors’ money. The 
investment banker wants an outlet for 
his bonds. The commercial banker does 
not usually possess the equipment to 
originate bond issues and so needs the 
specialized knowledge and machinery of 
the investment banker. The investment 
banker, on the other hand, must have 
the funds which the commercial banker 
and his clients alone can furnish. This 
is the story of their interdependence in 
a nutshell. 

Before proceeding to point out more 
in detail how the commercial banker and 
the investment banker may help each 
other, it might be well to answer some 
objections raised by a diminishing num- 
ber of commercial bankers who still re- 
fuse to handle the wares of the invest- 
ment banker. 

These objections are chiefly two: 
First, that money invested outside of the 


E. A. GARARD 


local community represents the loss of 
so much eapital to the community; 
second, that the local banker is com- 
pelled practically to underwrite a bond 
when he consents to handle it. Neither 
of these objections is well founded. 

As to the first it may be said that 
capital invested in safe bonds, instead 
of depleting the local capital fund, in- 
creases it. Such capital, unlike that in- 
vested in stocks and real estate, is 
merely loaned for a definite period and 
is returnable at the expiration of that 
period. In the meantime, the interest 
earned is paid out to the community 
to be added to its capital fund. Not 
only so, but investors obtain a higher 
grade of securities and are protected 
from loss through get-rich-quick im- 
posters. The wealth of the community 
is thus definitely augmented through 
such investment. 

The second objection is equally 
groundless. No reputable investment 
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banker guarantees a bond issue. He ex- 
ercises the utmost care and skill in in- 
vestigating the sources of the loan and 
pledges his reputation upon the truth- 
ful presentation of the facts, as will be 
shown more fully hereafter, but he 
guarantees nothing save his own 
honesty. This being true of the origin- 
ating house, the bank selling the bonds 
certainly should not be expected to 
guarantee them. 

It would be just as unfair for the 
investor purchasing a bond from a bank 
to expect the bank to guarantee it, as 
it would be to expect the local lawyer 
to guarantee the winning of a case or 
the loeal doetor to guarantee the heal- 
ing of a patient or the railroad to 
cvuarantee the arrival and departure of 
its trains on schedule time. Honesty 
and skill are all that can be justly asked 
in such cases. 

The question of reciprocity between 


the commercial and the investment 
banker involves much more than the 
sale and purchase of bonds. It is pri- 


marily a question of the interdependence 
of communities and industries. Just as 
no man, to quote scripture, “liveth unto 
himself,” so no industry and no ¢com- 
munity ean be independent of other in- 
dustries and communities. The farmer 
is as much dependent upon the steel in- 
dustry, for example, as is the steel 
worker himself and certainly the steel 


worker cannot get along without the 
farmer. 

The investment banker who helps 
finance a profitable business contributes 


to the welfare of the entire country. 
The banker who does not see this broader 
relationship and function of his bank 
is standing in his own light and at the 
same time is retarding the progress of 
his community. 

Granting that industry in its broader 
sense is based on co-operation, what is 
the special function of the investment 


banker? Briefly it is to raise the funds 
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without which industry cannot exist, 
much less prosper. 

It is a truth, far too often over- 
looked, that financing an industry often 
requires more expert knowledge than 
does the management of the industry. 
This truth is of such far-reaching im- 
portance that it may be well to go into 
detail. 

The pre-requisite in such financing is 
of course capital, which the investment 
banker is usually called upon to furnish. 
It goes without saying that his first 
consideration is SECURITY, which in- 
volves these three factors: 

1. The value of the physical prop- 
erty. 

2. The 
ment. 

3. The earning record of the com- 
pany. 

To determine the first of these fac- 
tors, the investment banker employs the 
best independent talent obtainable for 
the appraisal of the property. Such 
an appraiser must be a specialist of 
wide experience and good judgment. He 
must make a conservative present day 
valuation less liberal depreciation, of 
land, buildings et cetera. His report 
will cover every detail and will often 
take months to complete. It must show 
the value of the physical property alone 
to be sufficiently in excess of the amount 
of the issue to provide ample security 
for the bondholders. 

In determining the moral hazard of 
management and the earning record, the 
investment banker accepts as final no 
balance sheets or other records furnished 
by the company itself. On the econ- 
trary, he employs independent certified 
public accountants of high standing. 
The audit must be thorough in every 
detail and is always checked by the in- 
vestment house itself, which makes an 
equally thorough investigation of the 
character and success of the manage- 
ment. 
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After these painstaking investigations 
are completed, the legal aspects of the 
bonds are subjected to a most rigid ex- 
amination by lawyers who have special- 
ized in this branch of law. Their re- 
port usually makes a good sized book 
and covers every question that may arise 
regarding the legality of the issue. 
Finally, comes the guarantee of the title 
and the appointment of a_ reliable 
trustee of unimpeachable character. 

It goes without saying that many ap- 
plicants for loans are unable to with- 
stand such searching scrutiny, and 
furthermore that for such highly special- 
ized service the commercial banker usu- 
ally relies upon his brother in the in- 
vestment field. In fact, originating a 
bond issue is a business in itself, re- 
quiring an organization of trained 
specialists and an equipment more 
elaborate and complete than. most big 
businesses. 

Turning now to the commercial 
banker, it may be said, that the invest- 
ment banker would be utterly helpless in 
handling a bond issue without the as- 
sistance of the commercial banker. The 
larger commercial bankers have reeog- 
nized this for many years. Even those 
that do not possess bond departments 
of their own have always cordially co- 
operated with the investment banker in 
originating and selling his issues. 

In the last analysis, the success of 
every bond issue depends upon the in- 
vestor. He is the court of last resort. 
The one thing uppermost in the mind 
of the prospective investor is quite 
naturally safety of prineipal, but he also 
demands a liberal rate of interest. 

Most commercial bankers recognize 
this and co-operate with their clients in 
finding profitable investments for their 
surplus. Those who do not—a rapidly 
decreasing minority—I am convinced act 
from a mistaken notion that it is 
profitable to do so. 

Many years’ co-operation with com- 
mereial bankers in the origination and 
sale of conservative securities has con- 
vinced me that the more liberal the 
policy of a bank in securing for its 
clients the highest interest return econ- 
sistent with safety, the greater will be 
the bank’s profits. The law of service 
is after all the basis of success. 

This is not mere opinion. Several 
surveys have been made in different 
parts of the country to determine the 
effect of bond sales by commercial banks 
upon other activities of the bank. In 
one such survey taken in Ohio, an aver- 
age increase of 57.8 per cent in the 
purchase of securities by over a hun- 
dred banks was accompanied by a con- 
current inerease of 95.2 per cent in 
bank deposits. 

My experience is that the majority of 
depositors, even in the smaller country 
banks, and particularly since the war 
induced so many thousands of Amer- 
icans to buy government bonds, will 
eventually put their surplus savings into 
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bonds or other kindred securities. If 
the local banker does not sell them, some 
outside bond salesman will. In fact a 
number of bankers of my acquaintance 
were induced to open bond departments 
by consulting their depositors. The 
majority, even of smaller depositors, de- 
mand such service. If the local banker 
does not furnish it, they will go else- 
where for it. 

It is significant in this connection that 
in the survey mentioned above a major- 
ity of the banks which have established 
bond departments gave as their reason 
for so doing that their clients expected 
it of them. 

One of the chief services which the 
originating house can render to the com- 
mercial banker is to enable him to offer 
a more diversified list of investments to 
his customers. Practically all investors 
nowadays know the advantage of diver- 
sifying their holdings. A good list to 
choose from is the following: 

1. Government or municipal bonds. 

2. Real estate first mortgage, to 
which may be added carefully selected 
farm mortgages. 

3. Publie utility bonds. 

4. Industrial bonds. 


An interesting survey, conducted by 
the St. Louis Globe-Demoerat, shows 
that banks, especially in farming com- 
munities, prefer government or muni- 
cipal bond issues, doubtless under the 
impression that the degree of safety is 
much higher. 

A glance at the financial reports in 
the daily press shows that this impres- 
sion of relative security has been greatly 
over-emphasized. One such paper re- 
ports United States Steel 5s and Gen- 
eral Electric 5s selling at 102 while 
Argentine Government 6s were selling 
at 90, Canadian 7s at 92 and French 
Republic 8s at 97, City of Chicago 4s 
at 9714, Minneapolis School District 4s 
at 9434. 

The experienced banker knows that 
no one class of investments includes all 
desirable elements. We cannot lay down 
hard and fast rules as to which of the 
classes mentioned above are more secure 
and profitable. For practical purposes 
a good industrial may be just as safe 
and certainly more profitable than a 
government bond. A farm mortgage 
may prove a disappointment. Many 
have done so of late. 

It follows from what has just been 
said that the man who has his invest- 
ments well diversified, in the long run 
takes less risk than the man who puts 
all his eggs in one basket. This prin- 
cipal of diversification is followed by 
all experienced and careful investors. 

The reason some banks prefer one 
class of securities to another is usually 
that they know more about that par- 
ticular class. Few commercial banks 
possess the authoritative information of 
individual bond issues to speak with as- 
surance regarding them. They must 
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take the word of the originating house 
as to their safety. 

This emphasizes the importance of 
dealing with investment houses that are 
absolutely dependable. The commercial 
banker who thoroughly investigates the 
standing of the firms with which he 
deals and, when satisfied, follows its 
recommendation is on firmer ground 
than the banker who attempts to solve 
the problem of security for himself. 

Does it pay a bank to operate a bond 
department? Unquestionably it does. I 
have in mind an Illinois bank in a little 
hamlet of around 300 people that sold 
bonds to the par value of $64,400 in 
one year, earning in commissions $1,- 
091.50. Larger banks, of course, do 
even better. The truth is the commercial 
banker makes a larger percentage of 
profit from the resale of securities than 
perhaps from any other banking opera- 
tion involving like expense and effort. 
The best proof of this is the experience 
of banks operating bond departments. 


One writes: “We have found that 
customers ean be supplied with high 
grade investments that yield a little 
better rate than the usual farm mort- 
gage and can be converted much more 
easily in the event the customer needs 
eash. Each bank has more or less de- 
mand for investments and it is only a 
question of how this demand is going 
to be supplied. Our experience has 
been that we can supply it much more 
satisfactorily and profitably through a 
good bond connection.” 

Another bank writes: “We are now 
in our fourth year under this plan. 
The business has been very satisfactory 
and profitable to us. We are able to 
supply our customers with paper that 
we do not hesitate to recommend.” 


The method of opening a bond de- 
partment and the equipment needed has 
been fully covered by Henry Nathan in 
the excellent series of articles recently 
appearing in the Bankers Monthly. 
Without encroaching on the ground 
covered by these articles, I may add that 
most investment bankers, especially those 
who originate their issues, are glad to 
co-operate with local banks in establish- 
ing such a department. 

The banker is invited, without obliga- 
tion on his part, to meet and discuss 
with the investment banker all new 
issues under consideration. He is usu- 
ally allowed full underwriter’s participa- 
tion in the profit on sales made by him 
and is not required to purchase outright 
unless he prefers to do so but may 
handle on a commission basis. 

Something like 60 per cent of the 
banks in these central states have taken 
advantage of this liberal policy upon 
the part of investment bankers and the 
number is inereasing steadily. Reei- 
procity is now an established custom 
between commercial and _ investment 
bankers. 


At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Bank of Falls City, Oregon, 
H. Mather Smith was elected president 
to sueceed W. H. Beard, resigned, who 
held the post for eight years. Mrs. 
Altha V. Smith was elected to sueceed 
her husband as eashier. 


P. A. MeHattie, vice president of the 
Union National Bank, New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, was elected president sue- 
ceeding Ernest H. Seiple, deceased. 

J. D. Brunn was elected vice pres- 


ident of 
MeHattie. 


the bank, succeeding Mr. 
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SAMUEL GAMBLE BAYNE 
PIONEER OF FINANCE 


As a pioneer and innovator Samuel 
Gamble Bayne chairman of the board 
of the Seaboard National Bank, of New 
York, who died on April 20th, made an 
impression upon the world of finance. 

His imagination, his daring initiative, 
his unfailing good humor, and _ his 
original, forceful ways of speaking and 
acting were elements of his success. He 
brought a spirit of good fellowship into 
all his banking enterprises. 

Mr. Bayne was a profound thinker, 
and burned much midnight oil in study- 
ing financial and political problems. The 
real main-spring of his suecess, how- 
ever, was a well developed intuitive 
faculty which enabled him to sense con- 
ditions. He combined the mental agility 
of his Irish ancestors with the sound 
reasoning of the Scotch strain. 

Born in Ramelton, County Donegal, 
Ireland in 1844, Mr. Bayne was the son 
of an enterprising merchant. He be- 
came connected with a Belfast linen 
manufacturing firm, where his financial 
ability at once became apparent. 

When the Civil War closed and cotton 
began to come back, Mr. Bayne felt that 
a deflation in the linen boom was bound 
to come. As he had long wished to come 
to the United States, he decided to go 
South and invest his small capital in 
abandoned cotton plantations. 

On the way to New York, however, 
he met a Colonel Amasa Mason, an oil 
operator, and he decided within a few 
hours to change all his plans and go to 
the petroleum fields of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bayne bought the old Sugar 
House oil well at Titusville, Pa., next 
to the first successful commercial oil 
well ever drilled, and became a promin- 
ent oil producer. Mr. Bayne in 1880 
founded the First National Bank of 
Bradford, with a capital of $100,000. 

The principles on which the Bradford 
Bank was established were worked out 
so well that Mr. Bayne followed the 
course of petroleum to the west and 
south and founded other banks in towns 
which later were to become important 
cities. He soon realized that a New 
York City bank was necessary to the 
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practical operation of the chain which 
he had thus begun. 

He came to New York, therefore, in 
1883 and founded the Seaboard National 
Bank at No. 18 Broadway, New York 
City, with the express purpose of deal- 
ing in oil certificates and securities and 
of promoting the interests of the young 
banks which he had been establishing. 

It was not long before other banks 
were also dealing in petroleum paper, 
for the industry was developing along 
substantial lines. The result was as 
Mr. Bayne had foreseen. Anticipating 
this situation, he continued the found- 
ing of banks throughout the country, 
which were not primarily dependent on 
the petroleum industry. 


In New York, the Seaboard under his 
direction flourished and spread its in- 
terests to many other industries besides 
the petroleum mining. Mr. Bayne con- 
tinued his other business ventures ac- 
tively until 1891, when he became the 
president of the bank and devoted him- 
self to it with unflagging energy for 
thirty years. 

Mr. Bayne was especially interested 
in the development of the State of 
Texas. His friendship for the late J. 
Pierpont Morgan led to his becoming 
one of the original directors of the 
Bankers Trust Company, which was 
founded in 1902. Mr. Bayne was one 
of the organizers of the New York 
Produce Safe Deposit & Storage Com- 
pany and was its treasurer up to the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Bayne is survived by his daughter, 
Mrs. Alfred C. Bossom, and by his three 


sons, Jasper, Howard and Donald 
Bayne. 
Miss Frieda Mueller, formerly con- 


nected with the First Wisconsin Com- 
pany, which is affiliated with the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee, 
was appointed a member of the public 


debt commission of the eity of Mil- 
waukee. She is believed to be the first 


woman in the United States to hold 
such a position. 


Charles M. Witmer was elected 
cashier of the State Bank, East Pros- 
pect, Pennsylvania. 


J. L. Kraft was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Lake State 
Bank of Chicago. 


J. F. Entel of Montevideo was elected 
president of the seventh group, Minne- 
sota Bankers’ Association at its closing 
session at Morris recently. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS MEET 
AT DECATUR 


The 34th annual convention of the 
Illinois Bankers Association will meet 
June 19th and 20th at Decatur, Illinois. 
Headquarters of the convention are at 
the Hotel Orlando, Decatur. 

The meeting, which promises to be 
interesting, will be addressed by Walter 
W. Head, president of the American 
Bankers Association, who will speak on 
“Who Pays the Freight?’ James 
Francis Burke will address the conven- 
tion on “What has Become of Our In- 
dependence?” Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of 
the department of Economies, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville will discuss 
“Some Economie Fallacies.” Thomas 
B. Paton, General Counsel of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will lead the 
discussion on “Safekeeping of Cus- 
tomers’ Securities,” and H. Archibald 
Harris, tax counsellor for the Illinois 
Bankers Association, will talk on “Tax 
Cuts and Possibilities for Tax Savings.” 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has announced the appointment 
of Paul Partridge as vice president of 
the bank. Mr. Partridge is a native of 
Effingham, Illinois, and began his bank- 
ing career in that city at the First Na- 
tional Bank which he entered as a clerk 
at the age of 16. While there he filled 
every position in the bank, including 
that of cashier, director and president. 
In 1916 Mr. Partridge was made a 
national bank examiner, serving in Iowa 
and in Northern and Central Illinois, 
and in 1921 he was transferred to the 
Second Reserve Bank with headquarters 
in New York. 


The Lawndale State Bank of Chicago 
is planning to erect a four to eight 
story building to cost from $500,000 to 
$800,000, with a bank floor, offices and 
apartments. 


The:-new home of the Yonkers Trust 
Company, Yonkers, New York, was 
opened recently. It is a two story 
structure on a plot 32x80 feet. It was 
designed by Alfred C. Bossom of New 
York City. 
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George S. Levi is the new president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks’ 
National Bank of Cincinnati. He was 
elected to succeed E. H. Fitzgerald, who 
resigned because of other business. Mr. 
Levi was vice president and cashier of 
the bank. Grover C. Milam, another 
vice president, was promoted to Mr. 
Levi’s place, and M. D. Geigerman, di- 
rector, was elected vice president. 


Isaac Sweigard, president of the 
Farmers National Bank, Garner, Iowa, 
retired, and was succeeded by J. N. 
Sprole, vice president. Mr. Sprole 
bought part of Mr. Sweigard’s stock. 
Mr. Sweigard is 75 years old, and retired 
because of age. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York announces the following 
changes in its official staff: first, the 
transference of George L. Burr, vice 
president at its main office, to the Fifth 
Avenue office, where he will succeed 
Osear Cooper as vice president in charge 
of the Company’s uptown offices, Mr. 
Cooper having resigned this position to 
accept partnership in the banking and 
brokerage house of Shearson Hammill 
and Company: second, the election of 
Charles A. Holder, recently president 
of the Asia Banking Corporation, as a 
vice president in its Foreign Depart- 
ment. Mr. Holder has had wide ex- 


perience in American-foreign banking 
activities and during the war served as 
Foreign Trade Advisor of the State 
Department. 


John W. Gaulding, president of the 
Memphis Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, and for five years con- 
nected with the Union & Planters Bank 
& Trust Company, was promoted to 
assistant eashier of that bank at a meet- 
ing of directors held April 1. Mr. 
Gaulding went to the U. & P. Bank as 
general bookkeeper and from that posi- 
tion has been promoted and transferred 
until he has reached the present posi- 
tion. 


Joseph I. Cooper, Cashier of Illinois 
Merchants Banks, Dies 


Joseph I. Cooper, cashier of the Illi- 
nois Merchants Trust Company, died at 
his home May Ist after several weeks’ 
illness with pneumonia. Mr. Cooper’s 
death is a shock to his friends and a 
great loss to the bank which he served 
faithfully for 42 years. 


Mr. Cooper was born in Polo, Illinois, 
on June 15, 1863. On Mareh 20, 1882, 
when he was 19 years old, he came to 
Chieago and entered the service of the 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank as receiv- 
ing teller. Later he became assistant 
cashier and finally cashier, and upon the 
consolidation of the Illinois Trust & 


Your Bond Account— 


The buying and selling of bonds is now one of the most 
important services a bank extends to its clients. 


Our Bond Department is equipped to render a complete 
investment service to banks, and we invite you to make 
use of the facilities offered. 


She NATIONAL (ITY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, Chairman of Board 
H. E. OTTE, President 


Country Bank Dept. 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President 


Savings Bank with The Merchants Loan 
& Trust Company was made cashier of 
the consolidated institution which posi- 
tion he held until the time of his death. 


Through his long service in the bank 
and his intimate connection with the 
financial development of Chicago, Mr. 
Cooper enjoyed a wide acquaintance 
and numbered among his friends and 
close associates many of the leading 
business men of the eity. 


Mr. Cooper was married fifteen years 
ago. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Sarah Cooper, by his mother, Mrs. 
Mary I. Hallowell, and by three sisters, 
Adelaide Cooper, Mae Cooper, and 
Letitia Hallowell, as well as by his 
brother, Fenimore I. Cooper, assistant 
cashier of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, who likewise has been in the 
service of the bank for the past 42 years. 


J. Vineent Corrigan was elected pres- 
ident of the Liberty Central Trust Club 
of St. Louis, the announcement of the 
election being made at the fourth 
annual banquet of the company held 
April 22nd, at the Coronado Hotel, at 
which 200 members of the club were 
present, including the officers of the 
bank. 


Samuel M. Greer, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New York 
has resigned to accept the vice pres- 
ideney of the Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company and associated 
companies with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Chesapeake & Poto- 
mae Telephone Company is the Bell 
Company operating in The District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia and West 
Virginia. Before coming to the Bank- 
ers Trust Company, Mr. Greer was as- 
sociated for many years in various 
capacities with the Bell System. 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Manager 


O. A. Christensen, resigned as vice 
president of the Keystone Trust and 
Savings Bank Chieago, and was elected 
vice president of the Capital State Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Richard J. Faust, Jr., was elected 
president of the National Butchers and 
Drovers Bank, 685 Broadway, New 
York. He succeeds M. M. Valentine, 
who becomes vice president. Mr. Faust, 
who was vice president of the bank, 
was formerly vice president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
and for 15 years previous was presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Appalachia, Virginia. 


New Orleans 


XIII 
Public Schools 


The Public School System of New 
Orleans is one of the finest and most 
modern in the United States and in- 
cludes one normal school, 4 high 
schools, an industrial school for girls, 
89 grammar and primary schools and 
16 evening schools. 


The pupils enrolled are in excess 
of 60,000. They are taught by 1600 
teachers in such up-to-date struct- 
ures as pictured above. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 
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BANKS FOR SALE 





_ Southern California Banks. 
living conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Sute 210 
Story Building. Los Angles, Calif. tf. 


BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 
PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd St., Chicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, ete 10*-12 ti. 


Business and 





; BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re- 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR CARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro- 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Tl. t.f. 


Safes—Burglar and fireproof, 
every size, style and make. 
Murray 126 E. Pearl St. 


Secondhand, 
Cheap. John 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
4*-12 ti. 


: WwW E 
Wanted Second Hand bank fixtures and vault 
doors Address, State Bank of Maplewood, 
Maplewood, Wisconsin. 5*-1 ti. 


FROM BANK CLERK TO CASHIER is 

a step which requires study as well as ex- 
perience. Our Home Study Course in Banking 
prepares you for the position higher up. Write 
for catalog. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF FI- 
NANCE, 107 McLene Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 
9*-t.f. 





PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 644 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 











PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 





OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
As Publicity and New Business Manager of 
Progressive Bank. Ten years experience. Famil- 
iar with Central File. Can prove ability. Now 
employed but desire larger opportunity. Address 
Box 510, ¢ /o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. 5*-1 ti. 


Answers addressed 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 
Executives seeking superior connections 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of others since 1909. Inquiries invited 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Inc., 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Buildin 
Chicago. 7*-12 ti. 





FIXTURES WANTED 

Used vault door, bank counter, safety deposit 
boxes and equipment. Give description and 
condition. Home Building and Loan Co., 
Coshocton, Ohio. 3*-2 ti. 

FOR SALE 

Modern Bank Front, natural granite, about 
30 feet wide by 40 feet high; two sets of bank- 
ing fixtures, the first consisting of marble block 
floor, marble counter screens, glass and wrought 
iron grills, the other consists of 160 lineal feet 
of mahogany counter screen, bronze grill work, 
officers quarters, etc. Priced at a great reduc- 
tion on present day costs. Write for particulars. 
Monroe County Savings Bank, 35 State Street, 
Rochester. N. Y. 5-*1 ti 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Collections Everywhere— 
Efficient Service. No collections—no charge. 
Send your accounts today. The James Mer- 


cantile Agency. 5*-3 ti. 
WANTED 

large or controlling interest in good bank with active 

official position. a or strictly confidential. 

Write to-day. Carl K. Berg, 1004 Annandale Bivd., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 





6*-1 ti. 
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